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A sensible rug at last ! 
One that is easily cleaned — 


‘Easy to clean” means so much to the woman who does her 
own work. For, of course, an easy-to-clean floor means more 
leisure time—a chance to do the many things she enjoys. A 
few strokes of a damp mop and a Congoleum Rug is spotless. 
Dust, dirt and ashes can’t sift into its firm, smooth, sanitary 
surface. Neither water nor grease can harm it. 


a 


And ease of cleaning is not the only thing that women like 
about Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs. The patterns and colors are 
unusually artistic and harmonious. For practically any room 
in every home, there’s an appropriate design that will add color 
and attractiveness. 





These rugs are made all in one piece and they lie flat on 
the floor without gaping seams or turned-up edges. 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum 
and that is Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum identified 


You must see these rugs to appreciate their beauty. Your 
by the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold 


dealer will gladly show them to you. Their prices will be a 


Seal (printed in dark greenona gold back- The preggers motif revelation in economy. 

ground) is pasted on the face of every gen- shown above is Gold-Seal Rug : , 

uine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It is your No. 530. In the 9 x 12 foot size Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 

protection against imitations. Look for it! it costs only $18.00 6 feetx 9 feet$ 4.00 ‘The rugs illustrated are 114 feetx3 feet $ .60 


7% feetx 9 feet 11.25 made only in the five large 

9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 sizes. The smaller rugs are 3 feet x as feet 1.40 
9 feetx 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 414 feet 1.95 
? feet x 12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 feet x 6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
“Beautify your Home with Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs,” is 
an interesting folder showing all the beautiful patterns in full 
color. A copy will gladly be sent to you free on request. 


ConGcoLEuM ComMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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them are: 


Favorita—Spirito gentil 


Africana—O Paradiso! 
Faust—Salve, dimora 


GIGLI Serenade 


o A Santa Lucia Luntana 
Victor Artist 


© Bain 


News Service 








include: 


















Sonnambula—Ah! non credea mirarti 
Sonnambula—Come per me sereno 





© Mishkin “SS | Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui 
Rigoletto—Caro nome 


GALLI- & U RC I Chanson Indoue 


Victor Artist Cog d’Or—Hymne au Soleil 


repertoire: 


Thais—Meditation 


ELMAN Cog d’Or—Hymn to the Sun 


re Humoresque 


n Victor Artist Serenade—Standchen 





The Victor Company originated the modern 
talking machine and was the first to offer the 
public high-class music by great artists. Victor 
d Supremacy began then. It has been maintained 
by the continuing patronage of the world’s great- 
est musicians and by the merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 





Following in the footsteps of other famous artists, 
Gigli naturally became a Victor artist to insure 
perfect reproduction of his voice. Every one of the 
eighteen records he has made has been personally 
approved by him before being issued. Among 


Andrea Chénier—Un di all’ azzurro spazio 


Because the Victrola and Victor Records only are 
equal to the task of perfectly reproducing her inter- 
pretations, Galli-Curci chose to become associated 
with the other great artists of the world who make 
records for the Victor. Her fifty-one numbers 


Every one of Elman’s seventy-three Victor Records 
is a reason why he is a Victor artist, for such abso- 
lute fidelity of reproduction can be secured through 
no other medium than the Victrola and Victor 
Records. Hear these selections from his Victor 


Victrola 
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Double-faced 


; 6139 $2.00 
6138 2.00 


{ 645 1.50 


Victrola No. 105 





Mahogany or walnut 


_ Double-faced 
' 6125 $2.00 

6126 2.00 
: Victrola = 260 
j 631 1.50 PE. walnut 


Double-faced 
Victrola No. 
6100 $2.00 iy. cae 
Electric, $240 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 
' 6095 2.00 


) 


the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instrument 
line includes twenty-one models of the three 
general types shown at from $25 up. Ask your 
dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the follow- 
ing trade-marks—under the lid of every instru- 
ment and on the label of every record. 





REG. US PAT OFF. 


re >Y Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
“HIs MASTERS voice” § Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Lake Placid, one of the most famous summer and 
winter resorts on the American continent, is a 
charming village in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains in Northern New York State. In 
winter, it is the scene of many championship 
skating and ski-jumping contests, and in summer, 
of tennis and golf tournaments. 





The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


Lake Placid and Cheyenne 


have one choice in common 


WO thousand miles separate Lake 

Placid, in the beautiful Adirondacks, 

from Cheyenne, in the shadow of the 
Laramie Range of the Rockies. 


But ask the women of these two different 
and distinctly separated towns what soap 
they use for their laundry and household 
work, and more will say, “P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap,” than any other. 


For P and G is the largest selling laundry 
and household soap in Lake Placid and 
Cheyenne, just as it is in the United States 
as a whole. 





The distinction of this remarkable soap is 
well deserved. 


P and G is unique 


P and G is a white soap, and fastidious 
women prefer a white soap because white- 
ness is a symbol of cleanliness. 


P and G makes a quick, rich lather in 
water of any temperature. 


P and G is endowed with certain proper- 
ties which remove soil quickly, with little or 
no rubbing or boiling, yet do not harm 
colors or fabrics—P and G acts on dirt—not 
on the clothes themselves! 


P and G rinses out quickly and thor- 


oughly, too, leaving no unsightly soap parti- 
cles, no tell-tale soapy tinge, no soapy odor. 


P and G makes white clothes snowy 
white and preserves colored clothes in all 
their original freshness. 


When women can get all these qualities 
in one soap, is it any wonder that this soap 
should out-sell every other soap? 


Whether you have your washing done, 
or do it yourself, you will serve the best 
interests of yourself, your clothes and your 
laundress, by selecting P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Wyoming State Capitol ° 
Cheyenne 


“Frontier Days” at Cheyenne: 


Once a year the greatest steer-ropers, bronco 


busters, bull-doggers, the handsomest cowp 
ers; the fairest cow-girls, the wildest horse 


gather in this town at an altitude of 6000 fet, 
compete for silver-mounted saddles and suc 
The rest of the time, Cheyenne is a sett! 


prosperous city of 12,000 inhabitants, wher 
Governor a 
of the State of Wyoming. 


, a 


Legislature carry on the bus: 
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The Thundering Flerd 


By ZANE GREY 


m|LL during Tom Doan’s boyhood, before and 
through the stirring years of the Civil War, 
he had been slowly yielding to the call that 
had made so many young men adventurers 
and pioneers in the Southwest. His home 
had not been a happy one, but as long as his 
=\/o%q (4m| mother lived and his sisters remained un- 
LCABSSIEZA) married he had stayed there, getting what 





education there was available at the little Kansas village 
schoo! and working hard on the farm. When Kansas re- 
fuseci to secede to the South at the beginning of the war, 
Tom’s father, who was a secessionist, joined Quantrell’s band 
of marauders. Tom’s sisters were in sympathy with the 
South. But Tom and his mother held open leanings toward 
the North. Eventually the girls married and left home. 
Tom's mother did not long survive her husband, who was 
shot on one of Quantrell’s raids. 

\!tcr the war Tom drifted from place to place, always 
fartlier and farther toward the unsettled country. He had 
pioncer blood in him, and in his mind he had settled the fu- 
ture. He meant to be a rancher, a tiller of the soil, a stock- 
man and breeder of horses, for these things he loved. Yet 


alwa s there was in him the urge to see the frontier, to be in 
the thick of wild life while he was hunting and exploring for 
that wonderful land which would content him. Not, how- 
ever, until the autumn of 1874 did he surrender to the call. 


fe E summer of that year had been a momentous one in 
‘he Southwest. A horde of buffalo hunters, lured by the 
Wild life and the development of a commercial market for 
bufialo hides, had braved the Indians in their haunts and 
started after the last great herds. This had resulted in an 
Indian war. The Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapahoes and Co- 


manches had gone on the warpath. A thousand warriors 
of these tribes had made the memorable siege of a small 
band of buffalo hunters and their soldier escort, and after 


T/lustrations by E. E Ward 


repeated and persistent charges had been repulsed. The 
tale of this battle was singularly thrilling to Tom Doan. 
Particularly had the hunting of buffalo appealed to him. 
Not that he had ever hunted a buffalo, for in fact .he had 
never seen one. But stories told him as a boy had fixed 
themselves in his mind, never to be effaced. 

Early spring found Tom Doan at the outfitting post, from 
which an army of buffalo hunters were preparing to leave for 
the long haul to the south. Huge freighting wagons, some 
with six horses attached and loaded with piles and bales of 
green buffalo hides, lumbered in from the level prairie land. 
The wide main street of the town presented a continual pro- 
cession of men and women, mostly in rough garb of travel, 
and all intent on the mysterious something that seemed to 
be in the air. There were places of amusement, saloons and 
dance halls that Tom found a peep into sufficient. Dust lay 
inches deep in the street, and the horses passing along con- 
tinually raised clouds of it. 

The camp on the outskirts of this town soon drew Tom. 
Here, rangedeall around, were the outfits of the buffalo 
hunters. Tom meant to cast his lot with one of them, but 
the tales he had heard about the character of some of these 
outfits made him decide to be careful. According to rumor 
some of them were as bad as the Comanches. 

The first man Tom accosted was a tall, rugged, bronzed 
Westerner,with a stubby red beard on his lead face. He was 
camped under a cottonwood just bursting into green, and 
at the moment was busy jacking up the hind wheel of his 
huge, canvas-covered wagon. 


“‘T’ll give you a lift,’ offered Tom, and with one heave he 
raised the rear end of the wagon. 

““Wal!’’ ejaculated the Westerner as he rapidly worked up 
his jack to meet the discrepancy occasioned by Tom’s lift. 
“‘Reckon you’re husky, stranger. Much obliged.” 

Tom helped him to complete the job of greasing the wagon 
wheels and then asked him if he was a buffalo hunter. 

“‘T am thet,’”’ he replied. ‘An’ what’re you?” 

‘*T’ve come to join one of the outfits. Are there really good 
wages to be made?”’ 

‘Wal, you are new heahaboots,’’ returned the other, grin- 
ning. ‘‘My early fall hunt netted me five hundred dollars. 
Late fall I made four hundred. An’ this winter I hunted 
down on the Brazos, cleanin’ up six hundred an’ eighty.” 


OM was amazed and excited over this specific informa- 

tion, direct from the hunting grounds. ‘‘That’s wonder- 
ful,”” he replied. ‘A fellow can make enough to buy and 
stock a ranch. Did you have a helper?” 

“Shore, my two boys; an’ I paid them wages—twenty- 
five a month. Are you lookin’ fer a job?’’ rejoined the 
Westerner, with an appreciative glance at Tom’s broad 
shoulders. 

“Yes, but not for such wages as that. I’d like to go in for 
myself.”’ 

“It’s the way to do if you can buy your own outfit.” 

Upon inquiry Tom found that outfits were high, and that 
with his small savings he could hardly hope to purchase even 
an interest in one. It would be necessary for him to hire out 
to the best advantage and save his earnings toward buying 
horses, wagon and equipment for himself. Nevertheless, op- 
portunity seemed indeed to be knocking at his door. He 
experienced a sudden lift of his heart; a new and strong tide 
surged through him. 

At the end of the road Tom came to a small grove of cot- 
tonwoods, just beyond the edge of town. He found three 
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‘““MILLY,’’ CALLED A GRUFF VOICE, ‘‘YOU’RE NOT A HOSS THIEF, AND YOU’RE NOT MAKIN’ UP WITH STRANGERS”’ 


outfits camped there, apart from each other, and the largest 
one was composed of several wagons. A camp fire was burn- 
ing. It brought pictures of wild places and camps by lonely 
streams. A sturdy woman was bending over a washtub. 
Tom caught a glimpse of a girl’s rather comely face peering 
out of the front of a wagon. Two young men were engaged 
in shoeing a horse. 

Under a cottonwood two men sat ona roll of bedding. As 
Tom entered the grove one of the men rose to a lofty stature 
and showed himself to be built in proportion. He appeared 
past middle age, but was well preserved and possessed a 
bearded jovial face, with frank blue eyes that fastened curi- 
ously upon Tom. The other man had remarkable features, 
sharp, hard, stern, set like a rock. Down his lean brown 
cheeks ran deep furrows, and his eyes seemed narrowed in- 
side wrinkled folds. They were gray eyes, light and singularly 
piercing. Tom had an impression that he was in the presence 
of real plainsmen and, in the one case, of a man of tremen- 
dous force. Quick to form his likes or dislikes, Tom lost no 
time in declaring himself. 

‘My name’s Tom Doan,” he said. ‘I want a job witha 
buffalo hunters’ outfit.”’ 

“‘Glad to meet you. I’m Clark Hudnall, an’ this is my 
friend, Jude Pilchuck,” replied the giant. 

Both men shook hands with Tom and showed the interest 
common to the time and place. Hudnall’s glance was a frank 
consideration of Tom’s stalwart form and beardless face. 


ILCHUCK’S was a keen scrutiny associated with mem- 

ory. ‘Doan? Was your father Bill Doan, who rode 
with Quantrell?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes; he was,” returned Tom. 

“T knew him. You favor him; only you're lighter com- 
plexioned. He was a hard rider and a hard shooter. You 
were a boy when he got ——” 

“T was fifteen,’’ said Tom as the other hesitated. 

‘“Were you on your dad’s side ?”’ asked Hudnall curiously. 

“No. I was for the North,” returned Tom. 

“Well, well, them days were tough,” sighed Hudnall, as if 
he remembered trials of his own. Then he quickened with in- 
as > “We need a man, an’ [ like your looks. Are you alone?”’ 

** Yes. 

“Ever hunt buffalo?” 

“No. Have hunted deer and small game a good deal. 
I was always a good shot.” 

‘‘What’s your idea—throwin’ in with a hide hunters’ out- 

fit?’’ Tom hesitated a moment over that query, and then 
frankly told the truth about his rather complicated 
longings. 
Hudnall laughed. ‘Young man, I’m glad you 
told me that,” he said. ‘“‘ Back of my own reason 
for riskin’ so much in this hide huntin’ is my need 
to make money quick, an’ I’ve got to havea ranch. 
So we're two ofa kind. You're welcome to cast in 
your lot with us. Shake on it.’’ Then Tom felt 
the mighty grip of a calloused hand that had 
known the plow and the ax. Hudnall called the 
two younger men from their task of shoeing the 
horse. Both appeared under thirty, stocky fel- 
lows, but there the resemblance ended. 








“Burn, shake hands with Tom Doan,” said Hudnall 
heartily. ‘An’ you, too, Stronghurl. Doan is goin’ to throw 
in with us.” 

Both men greeted Tom with the cordial good will and curi- 
osity natural to an event of importance to them. It was evi- 
dent from his resemblance to Hudnall that Burn was a 
son. Stronghurl had as remarkable a physiognomy as his 
name, and somehow they fitted each other. 

“Burn, you'll take Doan with your wagon,”’ said Hudnall. 
“That fills our outfit, an’ we’ll be pullin’ out tomorrow for 
the Panhandle. Hey, you womenfolks,’’ he called toward 
the wagons, ‘‘come out an’ meet my new man.” 

The stout woman left off washing at the tub and came for- 
ward, wiping her red hands on her apron. She had a serious 
face that lighted with a smile. 

“Wife, this is Tom Doan,’’ went on Hudnall; and next in 
order he presented Tom to Burn’s wife, whom Tom recog- 
nized as the young woman he had seen in the wagon. Last 
to emerge was a girl of eighteen or thereabouts, sister of 
Burn. She was of large frame, pleasant faced, and had 
roguish eyes that took instant stock of Tom. 

Thus, almost before he could realize his good fortune, Tom 
found himself settled with people of his own kind, whom he 
liked on sight. Hudnall had the same pioneer urge that 
possessed Tom; and the fact that Pilchuck, an old buffalo 
hunter, was to accompany them down into Texas just about 
made the deal perfect. Tom had not mentioned wages or 
shares, but he felt that he could safely trust Hudnall. 

““Where’s your pack?” inquired Burn. ‘An’ what have 
you got in the way of outfit?”’ 

“TL left it at the station,” replied Tom. ‘‘ Not much of an 
outfit. A bag of clothes and a valise.” 

‘“‘Nary horse or gun? Have you any money?” went on 
Burn with cheerful interest. 

“T’ve two hundred dollars.”’ . 

“Good. Soon as we get this horse shod I'll go uptown 
with you.” 

The women returned to their tasks, while Hudnall went off 
with Pilchuck toward the town. Left to his own devices, Tom 
presently joined Burn and Stronghurl, who were not having 
any easy job shoeing the horse. it was a spirited animal. 

“Doan, would you mind fetchin’ that bay horse back?”’ 
asked Burn presently, pointing toward the other side of the 
grove where several canvas-covered wagons gleamed among 
the trees. 

Tom picked up a halter and strode away under the trees. 
He came up with the bay horse, which he found eating out 
of a girl’s hand. Intent on the horse, he did not 
take a second glance at her until she spoke. 

“I’ve caught your horse twice today,” she said. 

“Much obliged. But he’s not mine,” replied 
Tom, and as he put the halter over the neck of 
the animal he looked at the girl. 

Her eyes met his. They were large, black as 
midnight, and they gazed up from a face almost as 
dark as an Indian’s. Her hair was brown and ap- 
peared to have a sheen or light upon it. Tom’s 
glance became what hers was—steady, almost a 
stare without consciousness, a look of depth and 
gravity for which neither was responsible. 


Then Tom withdrew his glance and attended to knotting 
the halter. Yet he could see her still. She was of medium 
height, neither robust nor heavy, yet giving an impression 
of unusual strength and suppleness for a girl. She was young. 
Her dress of homespun material looked the worse for wear. 

‘“‘He’s a pretty horse,” she said, patting the sleek nose. 

“Yes, he is. I hope the horse I’ve got to buy will be like 
him,’ replied Tom. 

“Are you a buffalo killer too?’? she inquired in quicker 
tone. 

“‘T expect to be.” 

“Milly,” called a gruff voice, “‘ you’re not a hoss thief, and 
you’re not makin’ up with strangers.”’ 

Tom turned hastily, to see a big man looming across a 
camp fire. He wore a leather apron and carried a hammer in 
his brawny hand. It was impossible that this blond giant 
could be the girl’s father. Even in that moment of surprise 
and annoyance Tom felt glad of this conviction. The man’s 
face bore a thin yellow beard that could not hide its coarse- 
ness and brutality. He had bright, hard blue eyes. 

“Excuse me,” said Tom stiffly. ‘I had to come after Mr. 
Hudnall’s horse.””. Then turning to the girl he thanked her. 

This time her eyes were cast down. 


OM abruptly started off, leading the animal. It did not 
occur to him that there was anything significant about the 
incident; but the vague, somehow pleasurable impression of 
the girl persisted until he got to town and the serious and 
thrilling business of choosing horse and gun precluded all else. 
The fact that Hudnall and his men all left off work, and 
that Pilchuck insisted on being the arbiter of these selec- 
tions, attested to the prime importance with which they re- 
garded the matter. Hudnall argued with Pilchuck that he 
knew the merits of horses as well as the latter knew guns. 

So they journeyed up the dusty, motley-crowded street, 
rubbing elbows with Indians, soldiers, hunters, scouts, team- 
sters, men who bore the stamp of evil life upon their lean 
faces and women with the eyes of hawks. Pilchuck knew 
almost everybody, it seemed. He pointed out many border 
celebrities to Tom’s keen interest. One was Colonel | ones, 
a noted plainsman, who in the near future was to earn the 
sobriquet Buffalo Jones, not like his contemporary, Buffalo 
Bill, for destroying buffalo, but for preserving calves to {orm 
the nucleus of a herd. j 

The supply store was full of purchasers. It smelled oi to- 
bacco in bulk; and Tom saw shelves and stacks of plug 
tobacco in such enormous quantity that he marveled. A 
counter littered with guns and knives appeared to be Pil- 
chuck’s objective point. 

“We want a big fifty,’’ he said to the clerk. : 

“There’s only one left, an’ it ain’t new,”’ replied this in- 
dividual as he picked up a heavy gun. It was a fifty-ca/iber 
Sharps rifle. 

Pilchuck examined it and then handed it over to Jom. 
“I’ve seen better big fifties, but it’ll do for a while. Next you 
want a belt an’ all the cartridges you can lug, an’ both 
rippin’ and skinnin’ knives.” 

When these purchases had been made Tom had indeed 
about all he could carry. After Hudnall had ordered the 
supplies needed for his outfit Pilchuck led them down the 
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utskirts of town where there was a corral full of dusty, 
pcm kicking horses. It took an hour for Pilchuck and 
Hudnall to agree on a horse that Tom could ride. Finally 
ion was made of horse, saddle, bridle, blanket and 


ct 
ong hen this purchase was paid for Tom laughed at the 
little money he had left. wr come high, an they ain’t 
worth it,” complained Pilchuck. “But we haven't any 
choice. That’s a good horse—young enough, strong, easy 
gait, but he never saw a buffalo. 

“Whar of that?” asked Tom. 

“Nothin’. Only the first buffalo he sees will decide a lot.” 

Tom vcgarded this rather ambiguous remark with con- 
siderabl: misgiving and made a mental note of it. _ 

What with their purchases and Tom’s baggage, which they 
got at tlic station, the party had about all they could take 
hack to camp. Tom donned rough garb and heavy boots, 
suitable ‘o life in the open, and tried out his horse, which he 
named |usty, because at that time nothing but a bath could 
have removed the dust from him. Dusty gave a creditable 
performance, and won the approval of all save Pilchuck. 
Hudnal! and his daughter Sally particularly liked the horse. 
Tom saw that he could sell or trade at his discretion and so 
for the time was well pleased. 


HE rest of the afternoon he spent helping Burn Hudnall 

arrange and pack the big wagon that was to transport 
their precious outfit and later, out on the plains, haul the 
hides they expected to get. 

“T was tellin’ father I'd like to pick up a boy somewhere,” 
said Burn. 

“What for?”’ inquired Tom. ‘We can take care of this 
outfit.” 

“Sure, for the present. But when we get out among the 
buffalo we'll need someone to drive the wagon an’ keep camp 
while we chase an’ kill an’ skin buffalo.” 

“Tisee. Then the idea will be a main camp kept by your 
father, and the rest of us, in pairs with wagons and outfits, 
will range all over?” / 

“T reckon that’s Pilchuck’s idea. From what I can gather 
there'll be a lot of hustlin’ an’ movin’ when we strike the 
herds of buffalo.” 

“T should think it’d be a chase with no time for camp,” 
said Tom. 

“Reckon so. Anyways we’re bound to know soon,”’ replied 
Burn grimly. 

At sunset Tom heard the cheery call of the womanfolk to 
supper; and he was not far behind Burn in getting to the 
table, which was a canvas spread on the ground. They all 
appeared hungry, and they were all excited, too, except Pil- 
chuck; this in no wise distracted from a satisfying of hunger, 
and it lent a sparkle and jollity to the occasion. 

After supper Tom again walked into the town, purposely 
going alone. He did not pry into his reason. This third visit 
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to the main street did not satisfy his vague long- 
ing, whatever it was, and he retraced his steps 
campward. When he reached the end of the 
street passers-by became scarce, and for that 
reason more noticeable. But Tom did not pay at- 
tention to anyone until he heard a girl’s voice. It 
came from behind him and had a note of annoy- 
ance, even anger. A man’s reply, too low and 
husky for coherence, made Tom turn quickly. 

A young woman, carrying a heavy parcel, was 
approaching a step or two in advance of a man. 
It required only a glance to see that she was try- 
ing to get away from him. Tom strode to meet 
her, and recognized the girl with whom he had exchanged 
words at the camp adjoining Hudnall’s. 

“Is that fellow bothering you?” demanded Tom. 

‘“‘He insulted me,’’ the girl replied. 

Tom broke into swift strides toward the offender. ‘‘Say, 
you!”’ he called forcibly. 

But the man hurried away at a pace that would have 
necessitated running to catch him. 

“Never mind. Let him go,’’ said the girl. 

“This town is full of ruffans. You should not have come 
in alone,’’ was Tom’s reply. ‘‘That package looks heavy,” 
he added. ‘‘Let me carry it.” 

“Thank you, I can manage very well,’’ she returned. 

But he took it away from her, and in so doing touched her 
hand. The contact for the moment destroyed his natural- 
ness. ‘‘Well—I—it is heavy—for a girl,’’ he said awkwardly. 

“Oh, I’m very strong,”’ she rejoined. 

Then their eyes met again, as they had when Tom had 
reached for the horse and looked at her. Only this time it 
seemed vastly different. 

She looked away, across the open toward the grove, where 
fires gleamed in the gathering twilight. Then she moved. 
Tom fell into step beside her. He wanted to talk, to ask her 
who she was, where she was going, what relation she bore 
to the rude man who had called her Milly. Yet not a 
word could he utter. 

Before they had quite reached the edge of the grove she 
stopped and confronted him. ‘‘Thank you,” she said softly. 
“T’ll carry it now.” 

“No. We're still a long distance from your camp.” 

“That’s why,” she returned haltingly. ‘‘You must not 
go with me. He—my stepfather, you heard him. I—I can’t 
tell you more.” 

Tom did not yield up the parcel with very good grace. ‘‘I 
may never see you again!’’ he burst out. 

She did not answer, but as she relieved him of the package 
she looked up straight and clear into his face. Her eyes held 
him. In them he read the same thought he had just expressed 
aloud. Then she bade him good night, and turning away, 
vanished in the gloom of the grove. 





Not until she was gone did Tom awake to a 
realization that this chance meeting, just an inci- 
dent of travel, two strangers exchanging a few 
civilities, was the most significant experience of his 
life. Why had he not detained her just a moment 
to ask for the privilege of seeing her again? Still, 
he could see her tomorrow. That last look of her 
big black eyes—what did it mean? 

He found a seat at the edge of the grove and 
there he pondered. Night came, dark and cool. 
The stars shone. Behind him sounded the crackle 
of camp fires and the voices of men. and the 
munch of horses at their grain. 

A strange thing had happened to him. A girl’s eyes, a few 
words, a touch of hands—had they been the cause of this 
sudden melancholy one moment and inexplicable exaltation 
the next? Tom was twenty-four years old, yet this condition 
of mind was new. Perhaps the thrill, the excitement of the 
prospects ahead had communicated themselves to an other- 
wise trivial incident. The thought, however, he ridiculed. 


. Every moment of his musing tended toward consciousness of 


a strange, dreamy sweetness inspired by this girl. 


II 


HEN Tom aroused next morning to Burn Hudnall’s 

cheery call he found that he had slept later than usual 
for him. He rolled out of his bed of blankets under the wagon, 
and pulling on his boots and washing his face and hands, was 
ready for breakfast and the eventful day. 

The sun had just risen. West and southwest the rolling 
prairie land shone green and gold under the bright morning 
light. Near at hand horses and cattle grazed. Far down the 
clearly defined road canvas-covered wagons gleamed white. 
Some of the buffalo hunters were already on their way. 

Tom stood a moment, watching and thinking, as he drew a 
deep, full breath of the fresh crisp air, feeling that whatever 
lay in store for him beyond the purple horizon—adventure, 
hardship, fortune—he was keen to face it. While at break- 
fast he suddenly remembered his meeting with the girl 
Milly. Glancing through the grove towards the camp where 
he had first seen her, he missed the white wagons. That end 
of the grove was empty. The wagons were gone, and with 
them the girl. Tom experienced a blankness of thought, then 
a sense of loss and a twinge of regret. So nothing was to come 
of the meeting! Still, her people were buffalo hunters, too, 
and somewhere down in that wild country he might see her 
again. 

After breakfast curiosity led him to walk over to where her 
camp had been; and he trailed the wagon tracks out into 
the road, seeing that they headed toward the southwest. His 
grain of comfort gathered strength. 

“Our neighbors pulled out early,” he remarked, halting 
where Pilchuck and Hudnall were packing. 


SUDDENLY HE WAS THRILLED BY GUN SHOTS. BOOM! BOOM! HIS COMRADES HAD OPENED THE HUNT 

















“Long before sunup,” replied Hudnall. ‘ Did 
you hear them, Jude?” 

“Huh! They’d waked the dead,” growled 
Pilchuck. ‘‘Reckon Randall Jett had his reasons 
for pullin’ out.” 

“Jett the man with the yellow beard? He 
wasn’t very civil.” 

“T heard some talk about him uptown,” went 
on Pilchuck. ‘‘’Pears I’ve met him somewheres, 
but it’s slipped my mind. He’s one of the hide 
hunters that’s got a doubt hangin’ on him—just 
doubt, it’s only fair to say; nobody knows any- 
thin’. Jett has come out of the Panhandle twice with 
thousands of hides. He’s made money.” 

“Well, that’s interestin’,”” replied Hudnall. ‘‘He’s just 
been married. My wife had some talk yesterday with a 
woman who must have been Mrs. Jett. She was from Mis- 
souri an’ had a grown daughter. Married a few weeks, she 
said. My wife got a hunch this woman an’ daughter weren’t 
keen about the hide-huntin’ business.”’ 

“Well, when you get down on the Staked Plains, you'll 
appreciate Mrs. Jett’s feelings,’’ remarked Pilchuck dryly. 

Tom listened to this talk, much interested, recording it in 
memory. Then he asked if all the buffalo hunters followed 
the same line of travel. 


“TYECKON they do,” replied Pilchuck. ‘‘There’s only one 
good road for a couple of hundred miles. Then the 
hunters make their own roads.” 

“Do they scatter all over the plains?”’ went on Tom. 

“Well, naturally they hang round the buffalo. But that 
herd is most as big as the Staked Plains.” 

Tom had no knowledge of this particular part of Texas, 
but he did not fail to get a conception of magnitude. ‘‘ When 
do we pull out?” he inquired. 

“‘Soon as we hitch up.” : 

In less than an hour the Hudnall outfit, with three good 
wagons drawn by strong teams, was on the move. The 
women rode with the drivers. Tom had the job of keeping 
the saddle horses in line. They did not want to head out 
into the wilderness, and at the start were contrary. After a 
few miles, however, they settled down to a trot and kept to 
the road. 

Soon the gleam of the town and groves of trees and columns 
of smoke disappeared behind a rolling ridge, and all around 
appeared endless gray-green plain, bisected by a white road. 
No other wagons were in sight. 

Traveling steadily on until about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, they made about twenty-five miles. A halt was called 
in a grove of elm trees that had long appealed to Tom’s eye. 
It amused him to see the amiable contention between Pil- 
chuck and Hudnall. The former, like all guides and scouts 
long used to outdoor life, wanted to camp at the first avail- 
able spot, where others had camped. But Hudnall sought a 
fresh and untrammeled place, driving some distance off the 
road, to a clean glade under spreading elms just beginning 
to green. A shallow creek ran under the high bank. 

There was work for 
everybody and some- 
thing of confusion. 
Further experience in 
making camp was es- 
sential before things 
could be done smoothly 
and expeditiously. 

“T laid out jobs for 
everybody. Now 
rustle,’’ was Hudnall’s 
order. 


HE teams were un- 
hitched and turned 
loose to drink and 
graze. Harness and 
collars were hung upon 
the front wheels. Tom 
scouted for firewood, 
which appeared plenti- 
ful, and the ring of his 
ax resounded through 
the glade. Hudnall 
and his son lifted cook- 
stove and mess box 
from a wagon, then the 
cooking utensils and 
tableware. Alevel spot 
was cleaned off, a fire 
started on the ground 
and also in the stove; 
then the meal prepa- 
rations were turned 
over to the women. 
Hudnall erected a tent 
for himself and his wife. 
Sally’s bed was made 
inthe wagon. Pilchuck 
helped Stronghurl 
pitch a tent beside 
their wagon, but he 
spread his own bed, 
consisting of blankets 
on a tarpaulin, outside 
under the trees. Burn 
Hudnall put up a tent 
for himself and his wife, 
and Tom unrolled his 
bed under Burn’s 
wagon. 
At sunset they ate” 
supper. The gold and 
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pink of western sky appeared to send a reflection 
upon the winding stream of water. Everybody was 
hungry, and even Pilchuck seemed to feel some- 
thing good in the hour and the place. The talk 
was jolly and hopeful: Sally Hudnall made eyes 
at Tom, and then, seeing her advances were ap- 
parently unobserved, she tried the same upon 
Stronghurl. 

After supper Tom chopped and carried wood for 
the camp fire that night and for next morning. 
This done, he strolled along the creek toward the 
grazing horses. Fresh green grass grew abundantly 
on the banks and insured reasonably against the horses 
straying that night. Tom decided not to hobble Dusty. 

A few hundred yards from camp the creek circled through 
a grove of larger elms and eddied in a deep pool. Here on a 
log Tom lingered and indulged in rest and musings. His 
thoughts seemed to flow and eddy like the stream, without 
any apparent reason. But when thought of the girl Milly re- 
curred, it abided with him. It seemed to him not improb- 


‘able that she was unhappy and unfortunately situated. ‘‘I— 


I can’t tell you more,’’ she had said hurriedly, in a tone he 
now realized held shame and fear. Tom meditated over that. 
There was little chance of his ever seeing her again. With 
resignation to that, and the vague sadness attending it, he 
put her out of his mind and retraced his steps toward camp. 
A fire blazed through the dusk, and seen from afar, with the 
black shadows of men crossing its brightness, it made a tell- 
ing picture. Tom joined the circle sitting and standing round 
it. The air had grown cold, making the warmth most agree- 
able. 

Day by day the Hudnall outfit traveled over the prairie, 
sometimes west, and then south, yet in the main always 
southwest.. They made from fifteen to twenty-five miles a 
day, according to the condition of the road and favorable 
places tocamp. Now and then they passed a freighting out- 
fit of several wagons heavily loaded with buffalo hides. The 
days passed into weeks, until Tom lost track of them. 

Down here on the great plains spring had surely come. All 
was green and beautiful. The monotony of the country had 
been broken up by streams winding away between wooded 
banks, yet the rolling level seemed to hold generally, viewed 
from afar. : 


NE sunset, when halt was made for camp in an arroyo, 

Pilchuck waived his usual work and rode off up a slope. 
Reaching the summit he dismounted, and elevating a short 
telescope he looked long to the southward. Later, when he 
returned to the camp, all eyes fixed upon him. 

“See anything?” queried Hudnall impatiently. 

Tom felt a thrill merely from the look of the scout. 

“ Buffalo!”” announced Pilchuck. 

Burn Hudnall threw down a billet of wood he had in his 
hand. ‘‘ Buffalo!’ he echoed, and the quick look of gladness 
he flashed upon his father proved how much he had been 
responsible for this trip. 

“How many?” demanded Hudnall. 
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“Reckon I couldn’t say offhand,” replied Pilchuck. « Herd 
is another day’s ride south.” 

Sally Hudnall interrupted her father as he was about t 
speak again. ‘Oh, I’m crazy to see a herd of buffalo pres 
there lots of them?” _ 

“Tolerable many,” replied Pilchuck. ‘ Reckon this herd 
is about fifteen miles long an’ three or four deep.’’ 

Then Hudnall let out a stentorian roar, and that was q 
signal for exuberant rejoicing from the others. 


yt ad day’s travel was the longest Tom had ever endured 
The ground was dusty, the sun hot, the miles interiina. 
ble, and there appeared ahead only the gray-green stretch of 


plain. At last, towards sunset, a fringe of winding foliage 
marked the course of a stream. Beyond that wat-; the 
great herd of buffalo must be grazing. An hour more of Weary 
travel over uneven prairie—for Pilchuck had turned of the 
road early that morning—brought the outfit down into a 
coulee, the wildest and most attractive camp site that had 


yet fallen to them. 
Tom made short work of his camp duties that evening and 
soon was climbing the highest ridge. He climbed fas: in his 


eagerness. Abruptly then he reached the top and, |. oking 
westward, suddenly becamé transfixed. 
The sun was setting in a golden flare that enveloped the 


wide plain below. Half a mile from where he stood was an’ 
immense herd of huge woolly beasts, wild and strange to his 
sight, yet unmistakably buffalo—thousands of buffalo! The 
herd circled away out of sight beyond the other end of the 
ridge upon which he stood. Long he gazed, and felt that he 
would never forget his first thrilling sight of a buffalo herd. 

Upon his return to camp he found that he was not the only 
one late for supper. Hudnall had been out with Pilchuck. 
Burn was on the moment coming in with his wife and sister, 
who were talking excitedly about what they had seen. 

“How many did you see?” asked Hudnall of Tom. 

“Oh, I’ve no idea—all of five thousand—and I couldn't 
sce the end of the herd,’’ replied Tom. 

‘We saw ten thousand an’ that on the other side of the 
ridge from you,” added Hudnall tensely. His big eycs were 
alight, and he seemed to look afar. Tom sensed that Hud- 
nall had not responded to the wildness and beauty of the 
spectacle. He saw thousands of hides to sell. 

“Reckon I heard shootin’ down the river a couple of 
miles,’’ said Pilchuck. ‘‘There’s another outfit on the trail. 
We'll be lucky if we don’t run into a dozen.”’ 

“Is this the main herd you speak of?” inquired Tom. 

“No. This is only a little bunch,’ returned Pilchuck. 

After supper Hudnall called the men aside for the purpose 
of consultation. ‘‘ Pilchuck an’ me are pardners on this deal,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll pay thirty cents a hide. That means skinnin’, 
haulin’ the hide to camp, an’ peggin’ it out. No difference 
who kills the buffalo.” 

“‘That’s more than you'll get paid by most outfits,”’ added 
Pilchuck. 

Stronghurl and Burn agreed on that figure; and as for 
Tom, he frankly admitted he thought thirty cents a hide was 
big pay. ‘“‘Huh! Wait 
till you skin your first 
buffalo,’ said the scout, 
grinning. ‘‘ You'll 
swear thirty dollars’s 
too little. This bunch 
of buffalo is hangin’ 
along the river. They'll 
hang around here, un- 
less too many outfits 
get chasin’ them. A 
good way to hunt is to 
catch them comin’ to 
drink. Aim to hit be- 
hind the shoulder, an’ 


shoot till he drops. 
Sometimes it takes 
two or three bullets, 
an’ sometimes five on 
the old bulls. When 
you hunt out in the 
open you've got to ride 
like all possessed, chase 
them, an’ keep shootin’ 
till your cartridges are 


all gone.” 


WE Bans -d easy, an’ 
ought to be /ieaps 
of fun,” said Burn. 
“‘Reckon so. The 
real hard work comes 
in skinnin’ an’ p: ggin’ 
out. Before you get 
good enough at that to 
make three dollars a 
day you'll be sic\ of 
the job.” 
‘*Three dollars!” 
echoed Burn in scorn. 
“T expect to make five 
times that much.’ 
Tom had much the 
same aspiration, but he 
did not voice it. 
Pilchuck locked 
amused and myster ous 
enough to restiain 
undue enthusiasm. 
“Finally—an’ this is 4 
hunch you want to 


‘“WE MIGHT HAVE TO SHOOT SOME OTHER CRITTERS AT LONG RANGE—REDSKINS, FOR INSTANCE,”’ 
COMMENTED THE LEADER SARDONICALLY 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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MUCH EMBARRASS- 
MENT AND PAIN 
WOULD HAVE BEEN 
CAUSED IF ANY- 
ONE HAD HAD THE 
COURAGE TO ASK 
THE DEVOTEES 
WHAT IT WAS ALL 
ABOUT 





The Pied Pipers of Manhattan 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


bien eee] HERE is a New York Store on al- 
gered BS RAT most every-Main Street. There 
431 are New York editorials, cartoons, 
4| comic strips or features in almost 
every American newspaper. 
&| Theaters of the cities and Jarger 
mie; towns the country over present 
uous} last year’s New York productions, or vaude- 












ville acts made and tried out in New York. There are New 
York styles in the town milliner’s; New York dances and 
songs in the music store; New York books at the bookseller’s; 
New York habits and eccentricities of conduct, aped care- 
fully at every social gathering. Even the local criminal 
populiiions have adopted New York fashions in iniquity. 

nierican civilization is gradually becoming New York- 


ized. \ain Street is turning into an extension of Broadway. 
Instinc\ively that great proportion of the population that 
lives an urban existence looks to New York for information 
on matters of art, literature, fashion, drama, music—even 
on matters of morals. New York is the guide and mentor to 
the rest of America’s cities. The direction of that guidance, 
the sustance of that counsel are matters not carefully con- 
siderc| by the country at large. New York, the pied piper, 
play- and the rest of the nation crowds in to dance. 


1: New York the Great American (ity? 


T' i{. great, complacent, opulent city, with its mixed popu- 
lation, questionable taste and moral standards about 


whici: there cannot even be doubt, has become the greatest 
Single influence in present-day American culture. There can 
be no debate about the extent and strength of this influence. 
And if it is dubitable whether it constitutes an inspiration 


or a inenace to the rest of the nation, New York, at any rate, 
has no doubts on the matter. ‘Little old New York,” the 
typical New Yorker announces in his typical fashion, wear- 
ae a look of perfect complacency the while, “is good enough 
or me, 

Consideration for the well-being of the New Yorker, who, 
being typical, probably has a tendency to apoplexy and 
brittle arteries, makes one hesitate before countering with a 
question: Is little old New York good enough for the rest of 
Am« rica too? 

If the profane query is uttered, the typical New Yorker, 
flushing a brilliant carmine about the gills, will trumpet that 
New York is the greatest city in the world, which is accurate 








(artoon by We °f. Enright 


enough as far as census returns confer greatness. He will 
also add that, to the rest of America’s city dwellers, New 
York appears a glorified emulsion of ancient Athens and 
Rome, and modern London and Paris. This, too, is accurate, 
if unfortunate. There being no room for argument upon 
these statements, the orator will conclude with the assertion 
that New York is the Great American City. 

To this there are two answers: the Reply Diplomatic and 
the Retort Truthful. If one is wise he employs the former, 
says ‘Is that so?”’ and lets it go at that. If he revels in the 
clash of conflict he uses the latter and launches his attack 
with the assertion that New York is not an American city 
at all. 

There is much to support this contention. Geographi- 
cally, New York City is almost as near to London as it is to 
Portland, Oregon, and nearly as close to Brest as it is to 
Salt Lake City. One out of every three of its citizens is 
foreign-born. Four dut of every five are of foreign parentage. 
Warming to the assault, the proponent of the Retort Truth- 
ful may then charge that the alleged citadel of American 
culture has the largest foreign population and the largest 
slums; the most crowded schools and the worst housing 
situation; the most decadent literature and the most ex- 
travagant night-life; the worst kept parks and the most in- 
adequate rapid-transit system 

Pausing for breath at this point, he will probably be 
amazed to see that the typical New Yorker has not been 
shaken in the least. Instead, with a tolerant smile and an 
airy gesture of dismissal, he will term these objec- 
tions trivial. New York, he will point out, exerts 
an influence and an authority over all the rest of 
America. New York, he will proclaim, is an in- 
spiration to the country at large. 

He is right in part. Only.it isa debatable ques- 
tion whether New York is the center of national 
inspiration. It might be called with equal justice 
the seat of a national infection. New York is not 
bounded in influence by the city limits or the 
metropolitan district. . Its spirit can be found in 
Chicago, in St. Louis, in New Orleans. Its virus 








is urban. It influences chiefly the other cities of 
the nation. 

New York adopts, and the rest of the cities of 
the country imitate. New York decrees, and the 
other communities obey. New York possesses, 
and the smaller towns refuse to be happy until 
they get it too. New York City has so impressed 
the nation with its supremacy in many things that America, 
holding tight to its inferiority complex with both arms, hails 
it as the center of American culture. 

In truth, the greatest city in the world is nothing of the 
sort. It is America’s chief point of contact with Europe— 
geographically, commercially, financially. In consequence 
it is almost as much European as it is American. 


-Americantzed or New Yorkized 


NFORTUNATELY the rest of the nation refuses to 
recognize this. It follows the fashions and fads and 
whims of New York with the scrupulous reverence of small 
nephews imitating a big and revered uncle—and with little 
more thought. People the country over question the stamp 
of New York’s approval no more than they do the sterling 


.mark on silverware. This is extremely pleasant for the New 


York ego. It is doubtful whether it is extremely good for the 
nation at large. 

At present it is a question whether the still un-American 
city of New York will be Americanized in time, or the Amer- 
ican nation in general will be New Yorkized. 

But argument such as this will be wasted on the typical 
New Yorker. He will proclaim triumphantly that this only 
proves his contention. Whatever standards of life and 
morality the remainder of America cherished originally make 
little or no difference to him; neither does the remainder 
of America itself for that matter. His knowledge 
of it is vague—his interest therein apathetic. 

A delegate to the last Democratic convention 
in San Francisco voiced the typical New Yorker’s 
attitude toward the rest of the Republic. The 
train was roaring along the route from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh. He had sat for an hour with 
his face turned toward the window. Eventually 
he spoke to his neighbor. ‘ Ain’t it wonderful,’’ he 
marveled, nodding toward the landscape flowing 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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id for vocal secret ect for the pr t t if 
. l | Ish il yourn it l Will scape the ¢ ll yf it t 
How do I ma that orchestral leader who wailed ‘‘The poo 
imo tone float on ar the most insignificant man in 1 orc] 
till and soft it hard better musician any day than the great 
sound, until it fills the nger who evet steppr lon the oncert stag 
lark corner of an aud Perhaps the most effective reprimand I « 
seating ten thousand heard of being administered to one of tl 
secret ol n trill? How neoer who forswear t] , f 
| ‘ +} 
H rt f 
O t like e ragged tap ' ging he w 
ping of inebriated hammer but like harp or leave out measures or insert notes o1 
strings plucked or fairy laughter racing up and bellishments to suit himself. He was a so 


down the tonal ladder? How long do I prac- 


tice? What magic exercises give power and 
flexibility to my voice? What special formula 
brews the sweetness of my tone? What do | 
eat and drink and how am I merry? What is 
this spell that, cast upon me, has made me a 
prima donna while some other woman, perhaps 
with a fine voice, too, must be content to be 
a school-teacher? What is this necromancy ? 
What is the secret of my voice? 

Sometimes, to stem this catechistical deluge, 
| manufacture a look of great slyness and cun- 
ning and refuse any information on the ground 


trial to all his accompanists, of whom he h 
many. At length he secured one who had 
fear of heaven, man or a tenor. And when, 
their first concert toge ther, the singer beg: 
taking his usual erratic liberties with the mus 
this accompanist looked up at him with i: 
credulity, astonishment and pain large in |} 
face. The tenor continued to sing, and the 
companist went on looking grieved. At la 
the pianist, still keeping up an expert accor 
paniment with one hand, turned back a p 
to see if he could find where the singer 


jumped to; he turned 


forward a page 


that all I do is my secret, the secret of my art pages, all the time playing a perfectly adequ 
Like a famous prima donna, now retired, who accompaniment with one hand \ maro 
never gave out an interview, never permitted flush settled on the tenor’s cheeks, and so 
the manuscripts of her original cadenzas to br one in the audience tittered. Afterward, 


said, while this particular pianist never pla 
for that singer again, the tenor was seen w 


seen even by close friends—hers was a trustful 
nature!—and, nowadays; never allows any- 


one to attend a lesson for fear he learns het ing along the street counting vehement! 


method, I find that secretiveness has its value, himself and humming “ One-two-three-f 
if only as a timesaver tra-la-la-la; one-two-three-four, tra-la 


Chart Your Own Voice 





one beg ous ve 
teen one finds that the 
N REALITY there ts no secret way to vocal hip is half won. One has at least | 
expertness; thers are no hidden doors or PH BY LUMIERE count. 
panels that, opened by the manipulation of Chis does not mean that one shoul 
unseen springs, will plunge us headlong into sing until one is fifteen ot cteel ne 
musical perfection Instead, the road to prima donna life I y trained in (,eT chor V 
; ; e e 88 
dom is a plain highway that lies before all of us who 2 : there was a great deal of conc« d singing 1 Sy 
posse ss a voice, intelligence and determination. Phere 7 ft) ) > a y= 7 ee did tl ng tor the child’s voice {f the teacher ha 
is nothing secret about it a wisdom not to let him ye 
My own voice was developed along quite simpl C C I was fairly drowr f ongs from the 
natural lines in the way that seemed best for it mont! I g| { 
There can be, of course, no rigid rules in voice culture ) 
Each voice, each musical t ilent, each temperament ‘By 5 ; , 
, : , B ray far S / tor dtl, 
varies with each human being and must be treated : EIN CATTY, SINE Lil) 


individually in the way best suited to its particular 


nature. No one can really tell you anything about AMELITA GALLI-CURCI GEVEN or eight years is not too young, 1b 


ul own VO ( It yori \ iV, es But I Live oO g 


final anal nev Your vi re £ I 
. wi ine 
FF | 10 ! Y g 
1 | 
( | t d x I ul ite ISI ro ‘ 
1d | ferabl ‘ 10 i 1 e@) no ad ow 1 tenor } f tl 
The piano is « tituting in its way for th t operatic love-making will suddenly remember h vs of cuera-coine a | 
rchestra, but the vio eing related to the voice becat high B’s and C’s and desert Violetta or Lucia t to th eats to soot " ; 
| legato, gives perl ) i better singing tone One may learn rootiighnts to hurl his choicest B or C at his marve ng audi oices sounded | had ilread I mscio \ co 
uch, listening to a violit Che violin bow carries the ton el for five minutes or so? three-quarters of the problem of. tone productio | 
is does the singer's breat} But with either of these instru \nd as for sopranos! We are without mercy ‘hear i beautiful ton The technical term is, I beli 
ments one may start conquering a good half of the singer’s Che singer’s love for spectacular high tones can never aural imagery; the everyday phrase, hearing it in 1 
problem, phrasing, at five or six years of age quite be conquered, but it can be disciplined, and early ap- head For instance, suppose I want to sing the oper 
\nother thing the piano or violin teaches us is time—the — prenticeship to the piano or violin is the best discipline it can 
simple business of counting one, two, three, one two, three; have Such training gives the young singer at least enough Continued on Page 167 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MUSIC ROOM WHERE THE GREAT MADAME GALLI-CURCI 4ND HER HUSBAND ON 
PRIMA DONNA DOES MUCH OF HER PRACTICING rHE LAWN OF THEIR MOUNTAIN HOME 
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rayer and ~Niracles 





Third in the 


By WILLIAM Lyon P1 


Lord, teach us to pray 
snot} Jesus himself had been prayit 
d by the glorified expression on his face, they asked 
yw to obtain similar refreshment and exaltation. 
Prayer is included i 
\lount, as part of the general instructions to his fol- 





mphasis than now 
Swearing, cursing, blaspheming have enormously 
twentieth century; they come fre que ntly from thi 
lips of learned and 
mouths of women of “ 


Lord’s Prayer is so called, not good social standing 


it was the prayer that he used, but rather the prayer 


as been observed, the 
Years ago, ina satire on th 


of inspiration than 


rot resort to a 


War is responsibk 


Whatever may be 
olescence of creeds, however limited in time and place 
gical dogmas may is i 
nptu prayer, taught by Jesus to some humble disciples 
nineteen hundred vy: 


irs ago, is appli 


in outgrow a singk phrase of the Lord 
n everything else, 
t reaches of human thought 


gest form of the 


verbosity of many 
ng with the words, “Our Father,” there is instantly, 
intimacy of man and God 
disobedient, indifferent, cynical, ungrateful, we 
Thackeray, in a letter to his little daught« 
**Every one of us in every fact, book, 
e of life sees a different meaning and moral 
he about religion 


pulpit petitioners 








thing that car 


is this dav our daily bread 





Series of Observations on the New Testament 


inLg&Fre 


increased 


from the 











HERE is a street in Kuantung wher 
ancient memories dwell; where old 
dreams huddle like squatting coolies, 
watching the pageantry of life that 
ebbs and flows along its crooked 
length; where strange stories have 
taken shape of life and breath of 
an being; where tragedy has stalked in 
, like a headsman of th 

at the end of the street, in 








emperor's court. 
i1court bloc ked 


mayesty 
And there, 


by narrow doot ind t led upcurvineg oofs. there 
: house with a latticed, overhanging balcony. Men 
call it the House of the Golden Flower. 


Now once, when the old dreams that linger in that street 
were young, there came into the court a strolling actor with 
his troupe. They set their stage up before the house with the 


latticed balcony, and there performed the plays they knew, 
classics of olden times that lasted from the rising to the 
etting of the sun, in which the actors made brave rustlings 
of embroidered robes and beat | in rhythm 


on sonorous drums 


with the cadence of their speeche Ss 


Few there were who stopped to watch the nobk troupe, 
with their drums beating and their tireless voices intoning 
he ancient sayings of well-remembered heroe For it was 
not a busy street: rather was it a place where tl virling 

lies of life had flung it 1 passed it by, forgetting and 
unheeding. No merchants sat in luring open doorways, no 
venders of silks and sweetmeats cried their wares of luster 
and delight Only the tiled and latticed houses clustered 
there, decked with lanterns of gauze and windbells of 
painted glass drowsily content, like sleeping t rds that have 
no thought or care for the things of life and man 

Yet here it was that Tsin Kuan the actor came, bringing 
his troupe of players, daily presenting upon the roughl 
built stage, bare of all appurtenances save those which 
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C flower of Gold 


By EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


I/ustrations by H.°f. Soulen 


imagination lent, the classics of olden times: The Music of 
the Pear Garden and Little Orphan of the House of Tchao. 
And though the actors sometimes murmured and asked why 
he, the master, did not stage his plays in busier streets, where 
the surging of passers-by would be like the steady flowing of 
yet he with vague 
words, promises of such performances later. 

Somehow he found means to pay them all their pittance, 
though he himself often hungered and lay at night under the 


a mighty river, always answered them 


open sky. 

They could not know, he would not let them guess, that 
there in the old street, where dreams and memories dwelt, 
he too had found a dream, had caught its luster to his heart, 
as Li Po the poet had caught and held a star. 

They could not know—because their minds rose to no 
sreater heights than the eating of rice and the drinking of 
that there, behind the latticed curtains of a bal- 

overhung the street, had Tsin Kuan found a 
han ever the crowded streets of Kuantung 
that because one pair of lustrous eves 
was content; 
heart, attuned to the magic of his stately, 


samshu 
cony that 


greater giory 


t 
to him; 
watched from the 
because 


could yive 
heavy crimson curtains, he 


one 


February, 192 


UPON HER HI 


THEN rHY ¢ 
MY LORD, THY ¢ 
OUICKLY LO 
ARE UPON MI 
BEAT I ON 
DOOR OF y ¢ 


1 
wthy 


! c word pictures, responded in silent, w 
less message, he was happy. 
But he, Tsin Kuan the actor, knew. And w 
his players were assembled and were dressed in t 
robes of brocaded pretense, he would wait for 
shadowy flutter of the crimson curtain; the brit 
glimpse of a tiny hand, white as a lotus petal, 
set upon the carven railing of the balcony a y« 
flower that bloomed in a pot of jade. Then wi 
he signal to the actors to beat upon the drums 
to strike the resounding gongs of brass. And 
morning until the setting of the sun would hx 
his players intone the mellow stories of a bys 
age, gorgeous pageants wherein gods came down to talk 
mortals and emperors found love in humble places. 
Tsin Kuan knew that within the house dwelt Chin Lu 
a merchant, once rich, but poorer now because of gamb 
That he had a daughter whose beauty he freely, eag 
spoke of, desiring through her to come by wealth once n 
And Tsin Kuan knew that her name was Flower of Gol 
Never had Tsin Kuan looked upon the face of the d: 
maid who gazed down upon him from the curtained bak 
Yet he knew, without the seeing, that her face was very 
that her eyes were like boats of ebony; that her n 
was soft and sweet and shaped as if by the kiss of a 
He knew that her feet were like tiny crescent moons, 
that when she moved there would be about her the fragt 
of moon-drenched jasmine. And so day by day he dwe 
the love of his dream, content to play beneath the latt 
balcony where the golden flower glowed its message that 
waited and listened to his words. Sometimes he comp 
lovely lilting verses that bloomed like roses from the n 
antiquity of the lines he spoke, and at such times his ft 
actors marveled at him and admired him, saying to « 
other that in the young man dwelt a great spirit and that 


love 


( 


yruary, 1924 


| but to present himself at court to gain renown and 
ilth. But when they spoke thus to Tsin Kuan, urging him 
ambition’s sake to seek the populous byways, he smiled 
shook his head. He quoted the philosopher Yang Chu, 
“If anybody has real greatness, he is poor; if his 
tness be spurious, he is rich.” 
pon a day of sunshine and warmth he played upon the 
ghly built the legend of Cloud and Rain. And so 
t was the intoning of his voice that curious coolies drifted 


ig: 


stage 


om the busy street, grave gentlemen with flowing robes 
golden nail ¢ from thei and 
nd all the latticed windows there was the soft fluttering 
omen’s robes and the hushed murmur of their voices. 


ases came out houses, 


. he, Tsin Kuan, cared naught for the crowd that ga 
Jered. Brave in his garments of majesty, wherein he 
e for the moment King of Chu, he told the story 
the ancient emperor had seen the Fairy of Cloud 


Hsiang 
} 7 | wy 


had loved her and, when at his tou 

mist, had spread out his arms to heaven and pleade 
h her to return. Raptly his face was turned upward; 
young eyes, filled with their hidden dreams, were half 
sed with the passion of the words he spoke; his slender 


nds stretched up in pleading: 


; ; } 


) unseen lady, thou goddess of my delight, 
\Wherefore hast thou vanished ? 
me down to me again in human form. 
ry, if thou wilt not, then come as gentle rain to touch my face, 
me as a gliding cloud to hover over me. 
ve me a sign that I am remembered. 
Place in the western sky a rainbow that again I may see 
ie coloring of thy garments. 
) thou who hast taken my heart to cloudland, 
ve me something to put in its place. 
r without thee I do not live or breathe. 
thout thy love I am but a wine cup, drained and empty.” 


lhe great drums sounded in sonorous rhythm and the 
er players advanced to intone their speeches. But Tsin 
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Kuan did not heed the words they said. He was gazing up- 
ward towards the latticed balcony. For the crimson curtains 
had parted. The lotus-petal hand had slipped like a flutter- 
ing bird between them. It was only an instant. The curtains 
closed again, and there was no movement. Yet there on the 
railing lay a rose, hat glowed like an emperor's 
jewel. The lips of Tsin Kuan parted in a sigh of ecstasy. 
His message had been answered. Behold, he was loved. 
Now it came pass that the players murmured, com- 
plaining hs that craved for food 
And so, regretful 
i streets be 
iyed were th of love an I 
n left behind at the House of the 
Vhen a week had passed by, 
Dragon, the troupe entered once 


imouses 


acrimson roset 


ol empty pou hes and ston 


ly, he 1 them into the swar 


he play 


yond the en drea 
For hi 
Golden Flower. 
and it was the month of the 
ore the street of slumber- 


iad 


ind nig en he | been 
busied themselves with a mad, intoxicating dream. He had 
hugged it to his heart, turned it into words, taken the music 
his soul was singing to give it voice. Finally he had given it 
to his players, thus putting into it the breath of life and 
being. Of his dream he had made a play, called The Actor 
Who Won a Princess. And the story was the story of his 
dream. Perhaps when he should intone the words of love 
and longing, should say to the maid of the lotus-petal hands 
in the rhythmic cadences of the play, “I shall go to the 
emperor's court, I shall there present myself and there seek 
honor and wealth’’—then she would slip from between the 
crimson curtains a blossom of hibiscus and perhaps a cluster 
of pine needles. Her message would be: ‘Go forth to seek 
famefand wealth. My heart is true to thee, I will faithfully 
await thy return.” 

And so he strode impatiently ahead, and the troupe fol- 
lowed after, brave in flaring brocades, tarnished a little from 
wind and rain. And small, grimy-faced boys ran with them, 
crying: ‘‘The players! Look! The players!” 


, 
days nd 1 ts when he had awa\ 


oug 


II 


And so they came into the hidden court, the court of 
slumbering houses. And the men set up the stage, and beat 
their drums, and made loud and rhythmic announcement of 
their arrival. But Tsin Kuan knew naught of all the noise 
and movement about him. He was staring with fierce, unbe- 
lic ving eyes at the door of the House of the Golden Flower. 
Gay lanterns swung across the d balcony of thx 
And fr red, 
with U! 
the I 

‘*Mast 


quest 


house. 
painted 


4 


rcnant 


Won aI! 


1Ower! 


t 


I ITi¢ Ii! 
ll we play x Who -rincess?’ 


P troupe. 


| p [TURNED upon them a face so tortured, so rent by 
sudden suffering that they looked upon him in amaze- 


ment. ‘N » said with lips so stiff they could barely form 
the words, ‘ will iy The Quest ittainable 


Ni [sin Kuan intoned the lines 


i l CcVet was no 
music in his voice, no in his eyes, grace of youth in 
the postures of his body. For the curtains of the latticed 
balcony did not part, no lotus-petal hand slipped from 
between them to place-the yellow-blooming flower upon the 
carven railing as a signal of waiting and attention. 

The sun went high into the heavens, and a few spectators 
retired into their houses to eat and sleep. A servant came 
out of the House of the Golden Flower bearing food for all 
the troupe. He said it was his master’s wish that they should 
eat and drink in honor of the betrothal of his girl child to the 
wealthy and. honorable Sung Chai. The actors received the 
offerings gladly, ate, drank, and smoked. But Tsin Kuan sat 
apart, staring into vacancy. There was in his heart a dull 
pain that was like the clutching of iron fingers that pressed 
and squeezed and would not release their grip. 

Again, through the afternoon the players bravely intoned 
their lines. The dragon, borne by hidden men, swayed 


no 


155) 

















THERE WAS A SHARP SILENCE, AND 


STARTLED MURMUR RAN THROUGH ALI 
©“ItFTED THEIR CURVING SWORDS 


THEN A 


THE 


CROWD. THE EUNUCHS SNARLED 








HANDSOME ENOUGH TO 
DINNER WITH A MAN AC 
ERFECTLY DRESSED WOMEN” 


HE difference between a burden that 
Crushes and a burden that jerks you up 
to keener effort is not always in the 
burden. Every burden carrier knows 
the days on which he hunches his pack 
to his back lightly, and he also knows 
the days when he st igers undet 

— €ven a light load. I carried my 
lightly enough as | waited outside the fitting 








Om Gregory’s for Mollie O'Brien to finish 
e alteration ticket of her last sale, while Mrs 
Hoosus the fitte r, directed the special notes on 


he door was « losed, but the partitions of the 


fitting room did not reach the ceiling, and I heard 
\irs. Hoosus say “Why, I knew her father, Mol 
ic He was one of the best buyers we had—and 
the kindest man | ever knew, because he knew 

len to be kind and how. I was in the office the 


ook hin } 


home, and | heard Mr. Greg 
, l ed have to pa his bill; it had run 
l lot} 
for 
it a re lus 
ed I And I car 
Grego poke to hin In 
V“\ I ( was a poigna it 
low \ I fitted her mou 
Ou sold her now? [am read 
nber even sceclyg Mollie when she “ 
( e out to SUM mon me, l was thinking so hard ES 
of father and of the letter that had come that FEAR 
norning. Eleanor Reynolds and I had gone toa 


fraternity house party three months before and I 


Lh 7 . c ° 

ad supposed all the dances would be in the fraternity house, 
] nn’ ° pan P 

and so I hadn't tak n an evening cloak. The man in the 

liee 1] y 

littl ge town, who so amiably sold me the gray vel 


\ pe and Who had so jocularly said it didn’t matter 
ii 10F it, had in the last week become some new 

Her ore Lt the other people | owed money to had 
d me politely and I had carefully burned the letters, 

mother was so worried over paying the ice bill and the 

Ik bill and the gas bill, that the very word ‘bill’ made 


And this letter threatened mother. 


Pcie ut it into my 
Cine looked at me attentively “It was trom 

t gency, wasn’t it, Julia?’’ And when I 
**Your father used to get then 


1 Sie had turned aw 


por ket too hurr dlyv, maybe, for 
sor 
didn't 
1 and do just 


ay, drooping 


the lettey out of n por ket and laid it on the table, 

I went downtown to find Mollie O’Brien. She 

‘ve * i Qreen evening dress for me at (.Tegory Ss, 

ol W h had een cut becaust it Was a queer shade 

P hat nobody liked. Green, no matter what shade, 

becon ng to my hair, which Mollie calls russet 

Molle was in school with me. but sh had to leave school 

t he Will il ( 

WI! did ou wear, Julia, at the Reynolds’ dance 

The pap id you were one of the loveliest of last vear’s 
} \I } 


eck | e door of the fitting 
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‘I wore a blue dress I got at Lannell’s at 
i sale. You know, Mollie, | don’t believe I 
ought to get this dress. I just can’t afford 
r thing I can't pay f 
{Di let Csre oO \ } shy 


: ed the dress for ou Il cou 
half hour age to Mrs. Hoosus’ 
she is blond enough for green. 
for you.” 

Mrs. Hoosus took up the saucer of pins 
with a slight narrowing of her eyes. She had 
really lovely eyes—humorous, as gray as a 
rain cloud, and so the effect of her scrooging 
up her eyes almost made you jump, as if 
somebody had made a very funny joke that 
had unexpectedly hurt somebody else’s feel- 
ings, 

“What's the matter, Hoosie?’’ said Mollie 
blithely. Mollie talked all during a sale and 
during a fitting. I’ve heard it was that which 
made her one of Gregory’s best saleswomen. 
‘““Mrs. Hoosus’ niece, Julia, would be the 
handsomest girl in the city if her aunt would 
let her buy her clothes ready-made.” 

“Yes,”” murmured Mrs. Hoosus, “ making 
their own clothes when they have to live on 
what they earn is a well-known destroyer of 
women’s beauty.”’ 

‘“‘Hoosie,”” said Mollie, ‘‘you know very 
well that any girl who spends days making a 
dress is too tired when shx 
wear it any place.”’ 

Mrs. Hoosus, with her eyes fixed on the 
waistline of the green dress, answered 
“What about the girls who go places whik 
other people get tired making their clothes? 
I’ve seen girls who ought to be earn 
ing their living make their frail 
mothers work away ten years of their 
live s to get the 


call it 


niece, Marian; 
But I kept it 
’ 











gets through to 


slowly: 


mti rough coll 


ge, and 


educating them 


selve 


HOPI 
SOME NAMELESS 


EGAN TO GROW IN Mt 


Mollie’s pencil paused in its record. ‘Why, 
Hoosie, you sent your niece through college, 
and she is making twice as much as she would 
if you hadn’t. Maybe these mothers felt lik 
you about giving their girls a chance.” 

Mrs. Hoosus straightened. ‘I did not feel 
that w iy, she Marian 

I had promised my 
sister, before she died, to educate her daughter. 
Marian isn’t making what she is because of 
college. She was clever to start with. Sh 
could have 


said slowly “7. 
be Cause 


P sent 
through colle ge 


gone into business on her own 
eighteen 
“She is a born buyer. What is she now 
She’s private secretary to a man who isn’t 


much smarter than she is. She takes his orders 
and his letters for weekly wages she can’t liv 
on any more of the 


worked with all kthds of 


than some 
live on theirs. I've 


girls he re can 


girls, and I never knew one to advance wu 
less she worked out in her own life living o 
less than she earned. Marian has to have 


new dress for what she calls business reason 
You have to have a Mollie, 
you sell oid 

‘“‘And I have to havea new one to get part 
ners at a dance!" | murmured 

Phe faintl, humorous eyes rested o me 
thoughtfully 


new one 


to he lp 


Koyal ‘Kaiment 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


an i and - 
T//us: Vda tTloNs D'\ 
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Nancy kay 


“Tf women wouldn't fall for that idea 
get over thinking that it mattered more if they wer 
dressed than if th kept their dignit 


Dignit explod Vlo \\ 


} 


Mrs. Hoosus inner light | I being 
own. I mean not taking advantage of somebody els 
strength to walk down the looking a certain 
Do you think a girl who uses up the flesh and bloo 
another woman for clothes, or for education, just be 
the other woman cares for her, has dignity? Do you t 
the woman who takes a man’s money into which he has 
brains and nerves, and uses more of it than he can aflor 
that he gets worried and discouraged, has dignity ?”’ 

Mollie sent me an apologetic look that said, Stand her 
is the best fitter we have. ‘Rags are royal raiment v 
worn for virtue’s sake,” hummed Mollie. She ushered 
out of the fitting room. ¢‘I'll fix your ticket out heré 
1 send someone to see if vou can have this delivered in 
for your Gates dinner.” 


street 


DD, when you look back, how little the things are 


start you on new ways. I stood there where I had « 
heard Mrs. Hoosus talk of my father, waiting for Mol 
come back, and I thought of the white look around mot 
mouth. 

And then Mollie came back just as Mrs 
of the fitting room. 

“Listen,” I said de sperate ly, ‘‘I haven't a cent i 
Isn't there to put it back into 
It hasn’t been cut or ripped; just pinned. | know | 
you to a lot of trouble, and és 


Hoosus can 


‘ ' 


this dress. some way 


all for nothing 


‘Why, it’s the first fitting,”’ said Mrs. Hoosu N 
can charge you for what you don't take.’ 

‘You're spoiling my sale," said Mollie sharp! 
dress looks lovely on her, and she wants it for a 
occasion.’ I had never seen Mollie so angry 

The humorous gray eyes rested on me. ‘‘ Maybe 
more special occasion—her not wanting 1t 


Something special did seem to be happening to 1 
sorry to have given you all this trouble,”’ I said firt 
I won't take the dress.”’ 

I walked home through the park, adding up 
enough to have taken mother out of town in the hot m 


more than enough to have taken that white look fro 
lips Yes, I was one of the girls Mrs. Hoosus had 

of —using somebody else’s nerves and flesh just to lool 
and just becaus¢ | could Not once had ] borne the | 


of shabbiness I thought of father the burden 
shifting his pack so lightly at first, so heavily at 
he had been unable to carry it farther What if I 


to work at eighteen, Mrs. Hoosus said het 


tne | 


\\ 













sh 
pe 
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Vy, 
she spoke brightly: ‘‘ Eleanor acquaintance. If you*want me to introduce you I shall call 
olds telephoned to ask you to / you a successful debutante, tired of society. It is not every 
r tonight. You will have to give % day that a debutante can be secured for a shop that caters 
ner yourself, Julia.”’ ) i to society women.”’ As we rose to go to the library so that 
‘h, mother,” I burst out, ‘“‘I’m ¥ he might write his note 
to quit these dinners where | i, he looked at me a bit 
ked in at the last minute to fill - istfully and asked al- 
nd these parties where I a ost gent] “What 
on sufferancs I’m going to “ our mothe: 
rk! Why, what has happens \\ d thinl 
Mother's voice was soot! A Nat g 
You're so late! And you sai I retortec 
ere lunching with Mr. Gates \\ eS ! Od 
versity Club toda qd ( t 
ist twelve Let Phe me 
; der you a cab.’ 
ther was always 
hen I went coo I 
{ 
rie 
. d stayed unmar el e sales 
longer than very women hadn't terrified 
x men should. He me by what Eleanor 
nice to go about called their haughty 
_ a man the head duchess manner. 
™ ter always met and Eleanor preferred a 
er women always saleswoman like that 
ao ed at It was inconceivabl to 
¥ her that anv girl could 


red VY‘ )U are troubled,” be pe rsonal with a 

ed *. . 

he said, as the woman who sold her 
\ tro ks. Mollie would 


efruit was put before us, ‘“‘and 


, party I’ve asked you about you have frozen at Elea- 
to have declined. Going away ?’ . nor's first “‘You were 
\ren't vou astute! I am both rHE ANSWEI rO PRAYER MAY COMI IN MANY speaking to me?” 
: led and | am going away I an ~ ¢ PTE Ul | HI : . Mrs. Lannell did not 
“TI gy to work.” es oi amis erie ara ArrTeenooy us odels, but any of 
; (soing to work? What for?’ the prettily coifed girls 
: For money,” I said abruptly would put on a dress 
/h, do vou need more than vou have ‘hes His voice Ww islight for you if ou wished to sce t that wav betore vou bought 
course I knew that not even to Crawford Gates, who it You usually did buy it after vou saw it that wa 
ven taking me about everywhere since I had left off n I did not wait to go home and talk it over wit! thet 
ling, ought I to talk about such things. You can admit but on the wave of my determination | swept to Lar S 
ebod\ as poor as you art that vou are hard up, but Phe haught duchess whe ime |! Val to nm the 
confess it to your best rich friend. It’s too icl velvet showroom di r S 
touch. But I was so full of my new idea that all I could Customers evidently d t got f is sO 
S none to pay , bills ‘I nee more mone. + s t wu is |} ir \I S nreé ¢ +s H{ 
because | am in debt,’’ I blurted out vas ma! ed and net rs 
Dear me! And that's so easily arranged not rouged ; 
Yes, I thought so when I arranged it vervbody is so She had distinction, whether of experience or intellige 
e when you buy nd so disagreeable when you don't I could not t 
P Her eC s 
ist change vour creditor Cx ble on ‘ | ed ( ( S 
choos vour creditor Irow! Mi Ls 
vouldn’t get out of debt is langing creditors peter 
d cold] 1) 
| he looked at me thoug \\ have 
it off or 
sf omen wen dom _— _ r 9 (dines 
nd somebod ks vou a | ‘ ‘ 
1 and so quick that doo Cl to « nas | 
gged at it with that final | that kes things give wert 
Until: tod I'\ ‘ thought | ther ng 
| B , =e , 
\, 
c 
} \ i 
ys \ 
he old book re 
I iys Eleanor hae nswered ( i\ 
could get the woman to the front door he va red Eleanor 
sale.”’ other. “Mrs. 
Vhat do you sell?”’ I now asked him abruptly Lannell, if Mr. 
Steel, after it has been made into things,” he replied ‘(rates calls me 
ly, and continued: ‘‘ Are you in earnest about this? Do inexperienced, | 
know what it means—getting up at half past six; stand don’t think he is 
on your feet half the day, longer on busy days; telling a judge at all. | 
en that they look lovely when they are frights? You piled up a lot of 
leasantly placed now among your friends; they may bills trying to 
iy your friends if you do this.” keep up with the 
virls who | 
AYBE they will become my customers.” I hated the a 
\ picture he was drawing. ‘“‘I know just what a girl ou, a has 
' ld wear at special affairs—just what that urge is that required exp 
, es her buy new clothes at such times. If it’s a noon salesmanship to 
. ling I know how to advise her. If it’s an afternoon tea make me do 
»w when a woman is well dressed at one. Why shouldn't I've really had 
my social information?” expert exper 
You are in earnest,”’ he said gravely He stared down’ ence. I know 
; finger bowl, as if it were a crystal and he was searching these girls who 


future. ‘‘ There is only one shop in this city wher« 
ou call your social information can be used, and that 
rs. Lannell’s. I can give you a note to her; or I can give 





note to Hastings, who is some kind of silent partner MRS. REYNO 
vns stock there or something.” H VOICI 
knew the Lannell shop well. It was the most exclusive ~O CONC , 
)in town, and I had got into debt trying to keep up wit! ME NOTHING | 
like Eleanor who bought their clothes there in .< 
oe ‘ , 
Hastings,’ said Crawford Gates with a slight frow: 
KS, 4 
. , W \ MIO) 
gan work in Gregory's years ago. Now he has a string 
hops such as Mrs. Lannell’s in a dozen different cities. | SELESS FRO 
eve you could get a place there in spite of your inexperi HEE! NERV 
if you were willing to use your social knowledge and JUSNESS 








I know their mother 
gowns and what for, and I believe 


‘We don't need a new saleswoman to sell girls wh« 


know ot he I oll 


something with a money 
But she was just like thousands of us who can only 
from appearances-and who flounder about with 
judgments blinding our sight. 

‘““Have vou any black gowns to wear in t 
‘*T have all of last vear’s mourning.” 


father was in Gregory's.” 
I did not go home even after I had been engaged. 
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int views ol town dominates the 
ne, rising like a mammoth above the red roofs; 
d, as Haarlem produced also such fine landscape 
intersas the two Ruysdaels—Salomon, the uncle, 
d Jakob, his greater nephew—and the other 
rmeer, who were always painting in the neigh- 
rhood, you see St. Bavon again and again wher- 
ver Dutch pictures are gathered together. 
Secondly, you are taken to a most charming 
almshouse, or hospital, in a street of tiny 
ises called Groot Heiligland, to see Hals’ paint- 
ys. These pictures used to be in the Town Hall, 
a tew ago they were up in their 
sent delightful home; with not a little appro- 
teness, the painter, in 
old age, when penury had come upon him, was 
self lodged and comforted here, and his widow 
rhim. For Frans Hals, who lived to be eighty- 
was a spendthrift all his days. 
xcept that most of the furniture has gone and 
walls are now covered with pictures, the alms- 
as it was, for Holland preserves its ancient 
pi ly The 
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all 


iE JOLLY TOPER 


Y FRANS H 


the same time, but without knowledge of the othe: 
They had, however, one enthusiasm in common 
besides the pictures of Antonio Mor; they both 
knew-Rubens. Hals probably saw him and cer- 
tainly admired him in Antwerp, where they were 
almost contemporaries; and Rubens, when visit- 
ing Madrid in 1628, became Velasquez’ fast friend. 


yf e Bu Haar/ 
N HAARLEM it is probable that Hals worked 
under Karel Van Mander, the elder, but when 
to his own he was completely individual, 
with a style unlike any other Dutch pai 
a hand surpassing all others by its gay an 
certitude The sober precision and re pose ol Mot 
left far behind. We must . 
brandt and Hals as the two giants of Dutch paint 
ing; but in 
different, for Rembrandt's solid buil 
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aiREDA WALDENSEN pulled 


over her black woolen knitted 
ones and buttoned up the coon 
skin coat 

Douglas Harting looked at 
her a moment curiously. “It 
a terrible evening to go out in 
“Why don't you stay in town 
tonight, Mrs. Waldensen, and wait until the 
roads have been broken a bit first 


freda Waldensen knitted her brow in at 








noyance “T should have dden a-horse 
bat k”’ she Was thinking out | t! tt i tall oO 
the nan Opposite her but | nted ( Dri thie 
feeder and tetch back the | | \ ) 
Dougla Harting ( | ! r | rhe | 
im t fatter ysell tl | 
ust ettled Was eno gt Dri LOW 
treda \ ildensen I i ked at hu 
It is not often that | co l winter and there wer 
errands | should perfor T ywl drew her blacl 
yvebrows into a straight line, and Do H ne knew she 


was no longer speaking But | was a fool not te 
ride in a-horseback.,”’ 

Without another word she turned toward the door and he 
followed her, confident in the belief that she would pay no 
more heed to his words than if he had been one of her own 
farm hands Seriously, Mrs. Waldensen, this is a brutal 
storm. Is it after all good sense to venture out?” 

‘All the more reason why | should get back,” she said. 
“Those fools are bound to do something stupid without me. 
It will be a hard night on stock.” 


Again Douglas Harting smiled. In no capitalistic strong- 


hold had he ever heard more out poken contempt for the 
mentality of the working class than from the lips of this 
peasant viking foo bad vour daughter isn’t home,” he 
suggested, “She must surely be a happy understudy in au- 
thority.’ 


Freda Waldensen looked at him, he thought, scarcely 
tolerantly. What he was saving was to her frankly nonsense, 
but she must be at least discreetly polite This gentleman, 
iter all, represented one of the great packing houses of 
(Chicago, a concern with which she had just put over a deal 
to be reckoned with in six figures. Freda Waldensen had, 
moreover, another reason for tact, a personal reason: Doug 
las Harting knew a world she did not know. The time might 
ome when she would have to ask a favor of him, and that 
flavor was going to be connected with her daughter 


He was curious about her, about 
ie relationship between this gaunt and able woman and the 
virl he had once seen sitting in the spring wagon in front of 


subjec t of the daughter 


1) GLAS HARTING had deliberately brought up the 
} 


the county recorder’ othice waiting for her mother He Wa 


Curiou because or st ‘ } te unaccountable re oO lor 
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perhaps no good reasor NW] 

it iW to the ar 

tie wit 
Ing 

. I nt se . 
arooped Go 
of her fact she wW “ I I 

ba She was soft and ¢ | 

t lil 1 ich bloo Lo i tl I 

gested she witne one of the documents, but het othe 
ignored the suggestion as though she had not heard it d 


Duck Libb had been called in from the neighboring hay and 
feed store instead. 


NGRA WALDENSEN was about twenty, Douglas Hart- 

ing supposed, the sort of girl no man can look at with equa- 
nimity. She made no motion to attract, she sowed no seeds of 
conquest, but in her static composure lay a generic appeal as 
potent as it was unconscious. To Douglas Harting she repre 
sented everything that was banal and obvious, and yet even 
he could not look on her stolid prettiness without a disquiet 
ing quickening of every pulse. It was humiliating to realize 
how close to the primitive even a man who was 


supposed to 
be matured and sophisticated could be 

She was better dressed than the other girl of the country 
side; and, despite Freda Waldensen’s Lutheran traditions, 
Ingra had been sent to the convent at Montreal. ‘It's a 
good school,”’ Freda Waldensen had said, ‘‘and they teach 
ag rl how to be a lady 

Ingra Wald nsen could be patted into any n old, but she 
could not be chiseled. She would hold her form only as long 
as the sculptor stood by to knead the damp clay into exist 
ence. The best teachers in the world could not change the 
material out of which she was made ; 

Douglas Harting wondered what Freda Waldensen was 
thinking of her daughter. She had made of her an heiress 
certainly. Ingra Waldensen would be well off, even as great 
cities reckoned money. Freda Waldensen had not labored 
twenty years for nothing Douglas Harting wished he 
might have seen the mother when she was younger He 
knew the main facts of her life, but it was difficult to visual- 


ize her as anything other than the gaunt, indomitable person 


€ had becor it shrewd, reienth herce il bitiou He 
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FREDA ‘I I 
rO HIM HAIL} 
wo ) HALI 


JUS SOUNI 


HE WOULD HA\ 
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Ht ib oO 
Vi Y GO UO . 
GO ) Go. Go 


he next ear Oscar Waldensen died 


he neighbors had urged Freda to 


nd go back to the old country or per! 
\ o the settlement \ woman 
ol i ook ina hotel il 
| | la Wald en 1 not « 
Ne Cal 
l ple 
| 
{ 
\ f 1 thie 
' LDOV the era yreen gra b eati iO 
r ppling like the wave of a placid inland lake Am 
lhouetted against the gra ind sk that herd of catth 
looking like the offspring cast by famine, and a tall, thin 


woman, slightly stooped, on horseback, driving her famine 
flock toward the west 

Those five long-horned, thin brutes represented the be 
ginning of the famous Waldensen herd. Freda Waldensen 
was among the first to realize she had settled on grass coun 
try. It was thin soil that would never pay back in wheat or 
grain for the agony and labor that would go into the 
planting. 

It was range country and she knew the land must forever 
exceed the herd upon it. So Freda Waldensen bought lars 
ind always the increas¢ her herd would repay her buying 
10 drew wages from her, but when 
she started she had ridde n herd alone . Winte r blizzards she 
had faced to drive her flock to safety when a man would have 
made up his mind to stand his loss on the morrow. 

She could even lasso and brand her animals, though she 
did not continue this practice long. “It’s bad on the wrists,’ 
she said 


Now she had sixty men wl 


with the big Chicago packers, and she made it very much 


on her own terms. 

‘‘If she were a man,’”’ Douglas Harting thought, “being 
President of these United States wouldn't strike her asa full 
time job.”’ 

There was something fabulous and yet terrible in the 
fight she had mad She had gone a long way from the 
peasant’s hovel on a Swedish nobleman’s estate, where shi 
was born, to be sole owner and proprietor of the Waldensen 
herd, but she bore all the scars of her battle. She was larne 
wher olt I 


| ee )A WALDENSEN was the first, too, to make a deal 


had kicked her. She had frozen a hand once in a 
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lizzard. She was gaunt and stoop-shouldered, and = h 


ce had the hardness of metal. And beside her was the gentle 





igra, tame as a kitten and stupid as a mole. Small wonder 
hat even a less curious person than Douglas Harting should 
e interested in the situation. 
From infancy Ingra Waldensen had been pretty and 
lacidly contented Asa child she had pla ed on the door 
ep of the shack, good naturedly removing fro 
vated thumb and index finger to thumb f 
iv and sticky chicken feather. It wa 1 JOVO 
tted occupation, and the child gurg 
eda Waldensen, returning from het 
he little gir first with gentleness 
ght off g 1. But the gentlen 
iation. Freda WV ( | 
» about her daug ’ 
ed on alone to fig oO t 
ply to make more mon t 
gainst the odds of naturt t was m 
nest Wo! in in the stat ti t tie 
f Y t g 
sen had been bor to KI i 
[here was no task too me nial or too seve! 
lish, There Was no labor on her estat that she wo ) 
ind could not perform; and yet underne ith she held a 
brutal scorn for all who served her, for all those who are 
lestined through their davs to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of watet 
Ingra Waldensen should never 
what it meant to struggl 


KNOW 
what it meant to be oppressed not 


only in spirit but in body She 
hould never know the _ bitterness 
nd heartbreak that had been Freda 
\Waldensen s thi yugh ill the irs 
Ingra should be no peasant farmet 
earing always about vith her the 
ell of earth and stables Ingra 
\Valdensen should be a lady 
Ingra was beautiful as a lad 
irely Sometimes Freda looked at 
r in wonder How was it possibl 
t this soft-cheeked g could b 
daughter? Nature | lave 
on her, but a trick that had 
h « ‘ \ro 
ve Ing 
So | \ i 
Ne | 
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| | | 
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ons ]UST aS thoug! they had been a 
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as the jailer 


ison sentence 


the prisoner she w 


LB bed yt cachgpnarte sory wo reda 
/ had alwavs regarded het 
child, almost as a chattel, 


asa 


sor thing 


that was exquisite, but something 
toward which she needed to exercist 
articular mentalit Ingra wa 

rT yt le } 
. Va omething { ul 
1 up out of a mud hovel on the 
nd-beaten prairie and made into 
iething apart, something beauti- 
Ingra, as a personality, did not 

her 1y more than Dougl 
Harting or her banker 1 Chicago 
Then came the evening | had 
pened upon Ingra and Sigurd 
Larson in the summerhouse under 
he cottonwoods. It was August, 


lly hot and rainless. Freda had 
rouble with the hoofs of her ani- 
ilsthat summer. She had had vet- 
crinaries come from Freemont, even 
ago. They had all experi- 
ted and prescribed, but the 


f+ n hi 
irom Un 


met 


trouble persisted. Day by day the 
animals’ feet became more desper- THEN 
ate. Finally old Peter Larson, her 
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neighbor, hit, upon a remedy, an old peasant method of — th leather-bound volume. It was stifling in the room 

packing in mud to draw out the inflammation Bullet-winged beetles and moths beat against the screens 

Peter came over often that month and with him the boy — and a willful mosquito sang continuously and viciously close 
Sigurd. Sigurd was twenty-one, handsome and awkward _ to her face 

and count! But Sigurd had a way with stock, and Freda Freda Waldensen finished her task. She was gray with 

respected his abilit She even admitted he was ‘‘right fatigue and the perspiration ran off her face and dropped 

sinart n the slew of clay he had de on the willow lot down onto | hands and the pages on which she was writ 

| a - je | tood up and walked out of the farmhouse 

It id-day outside. There seemed that night 

S Sig g the universe—t great moon over- 

t ng, endless prairie. Earth and sky, earth 

nd, without beginning, flat for a million 

y i idl 

~ N , , shes Walicadd tz. 

2 ) + od t su merhouse 

“* ow at nh 1 to ndistin lO 

9 p 9 vords, | the t vas the tone of in- 

\) I yas pec 1O Wik e at peace with 

be s 

() g Augu | 9 Sig | \Waldensen came a step nearer. She could see them 

L_arso t e front door o fa house and returned now They sat on the steps of the summerhouse, Ingra 

oO r accounts. She was behind in the work on her ledger, her hapdeqqnuict in her lap, the boy with his arms around 

she lighted the kerosense lamp in the parlor and opened _ his knees and his head bent forward. 


“Do you think your mother’d let 
you go the circus?” he said 
finally. ‘‘It’s going to be Saturday 
in Freemont.” 

Ingra Waldensen turned her head. 
‘I know,” she said. Then after a 
“‘T wouldn't dare even to 


to 


moment: 
ask 
The silent 
“Ingra He was 
ward her now, his at 
bchind her and his body bent toward 
her. ‘‘Ingra 
Phe girl did not 


d her ba 


Tou hed het 


were 
turn d to- 
the 


on step 


move 


, but his arm 
k and tremors of re- 





sponse shot forth from her to meet it. 
a ’ His arms were 
ound her now d her head lay 
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could manage now without him. In 


the village she drove directly to the 
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OF 


fate OF 


JLLAT of society of 
the future in our 
United States? 
In the rather cha- 
otic changes of 
the reconstruction period, it is difficult to guess into what 
we shall develop. The amusements of this latest generation 
differ greatly from pleasures during the past century, and it 
is the youth of today who, of course, will mold the forms of 
tomorrow's life. Many elders are predicting in great trepi- 
dation the downfall of society and of manners. They com- 
plain bitterly that now very few children are properly brought 
up. Fathers and mothers are so busy, so much absent, that 
few of the young have any home influence. Schools in 
winter, camps in summer replace their own firesides. Disci- 
pline for the unruly, sports at minimum expense, a high 
average ol teac hers, regular life and associates of their own 
age are supplied to large groups without effort by parents, 
and in material conditions apparently advantageous to all. 
So the young of today are being standardized, along with the 
frame in which they are to live, and are being trained by 
machinery, as it were. 

It will be interesting to watch the results of this strange 
experiment and to see just how far the young moderns can 
go in their freedom before the pendulum of human nature 
swings back to what previous generations regarded as nor- 
mal ways of life. Conditions today all over the world are 
much the same. On the continent of Europe, with its burden 
of suffering and poverty, youthful life has run recently in 
new channels. Those who, previous to 1914, would have been 
much-chaperoned maids of honor at a Czar's Imperial 
Court are at present in exile doing rough jobs. 

One is cooking for a large family in the cottage of the 
head gamekeeper, on a great estate in France. The French 
chateau was sold from necessity by its owner to a rich and 
kindly American, who has a good taste and a talent for 
shooting as well as for tactful charity Having bought it 
from the pove rty-stri ke n | ren h aristoc rat who owned it, 





the American proceeded at once to put his great preserves 
into the hands of a Russian refugee aristocrat, who in his 
own he yday had po ssed preserves oi twict this size and 
had for his own pk ire ad ered tl 

Most Russians of ancient neage and social power live 
today by their work, and Russian society, so famous for its 
luxury, is making a new reputation for the nobility, simpli 
city and dignity with which it faces exile and for its capacity 
to do hard labor wel lhe court of the Hapsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns have disappeared like the Romanoffs, and 
ill the pomp and ceremony, the splendor and pleasure ot 
life in their capitals are gone. Eastern and Central Europe 


xistence. 

lo the west of them, England and Italy still breathe 
with some resemblance of old times, but to those 
behind the 
Elegance is cultivated only to aid industry and trade now, 
and even at court functions or at ball, 


are full of the struggle for mere necessities of « 


who art 
scenes this resemblance is but a surface one. 


cabaret and play 
there is sadness in many hearts 


Phe hard work, economies and anxieties of even Europe's 
vayest groups make a heavy | | (;reat homes are bein 
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WAS talking with a French father recently: ‘Our girls 


madame? Wetry to keep them voung, to give them nor 


mal pleasure when we can; but you would find few changes 
in our national life more marked than this one of the manner 
which we keep our young girls now, compared to their 
tuation before the war. I am very old-fashioned, and so 1 
vile vet we t « daughters go o1 icnk rr to 
small inte ial p ( per 1 < by their brotl 5 
ind cousins In co t t charities and the 
studies, also, our jeu are I ore emancipated 
than they ever wert 
If the war ld move ag st f France, is it to 
] wondt broad oO 
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(ountess Speransky, nee Grant 


have been stretched to the farthest 
limits by American children in these 
strenuous times of development ? 
Everywhere 
Americans are 


abroad young 

found in places 

where enjoyment is still to be procured. In Paris, South and 
Central Americans, as well as our own gay crowds, fill res 
taurants, the playhouses, the dressmakers’, and so on. They 
support the trade of clothes and luxuries. Often they are 
thoughtless of the suffering about them, but they are gen- 
erall amiabl ibout being exploited 
largel In the 


They buy and give 
main, all classes of French industry which 
cater to the world’s pleasure would die out if American 
money were to be lacking. The dissipations’have their useful 
as well as their selfish side, therefore, and are made welcome. 

Members of our smart set continue to rush across the 
seas, for presentations at such courts as are left or for enjoy- 
ment and excitement in the foreign capitals and resorts. 
They shop everywhere for the beautiful things they love 
to wear or to put about in their new homes, building on every 
side. This shopping, laughing, excited crowd, of course, sees 
only the froth of Europe, but it copies what it sees, changing 
the pace and forms of life when it comes back to the United 
States. There are many ways in which we have progressed 
by even this much association with Europe. In music and in 
architecture, in our keener and more cultivated enjoyment 
of the collections about us, whether these are in museumis or 
our homes, the new generation goes beyond its elders. They 
are all absorbing an artistic atmosphere of which thirty 
years ago our people scarcely more than dreamed. 


Improved Behavior and (Culture 


AM always impressed by the vast audiences drawn to 

expensive concerts in the many halls of New York City. 
Crowds there sit quietly in semidarkness for hours, lis 
tening to classic programs seriously rendered by 
orchestras under inspiring leaders. Popular 
stadium or park show that the poor are not far behind in this 
appreciative attitude. At our opera thi 
not so famous as those of thirty years ago 
but a good voice is applauded as much as 
ever, while 
costuming and especially the orchestration 
are now infinitely better than ever befor 
Also, though life is 
grown so much 
agitated, an American 
opera audience today is 
much better behaved 
and more appropriately 
than of yor 
Fewer jewels, no noise, 


periect 


concerts 


stars are perhaps 


more 


dre ssed 


is the latest fashion 

Most ol the boxes are 
filled throughout all 
the periormances The 
modern audiense 
knows t } wl it it is Ne 

ning S g| 
quality ol wi it hear 
through this country orchest1 
are springing up, and operas 
home companies or traveling 
companies—are much enjoyed 
In the face of the jazzcraze,such 
symptoms prove both strength to resis 


temptation anda real capacity for culture 

I look at the beauty of our publi 
buildings put up in the last ten or fifteen 
vears and at the homes young couples ar 
building. Even people who have moder- 
ate means show a taste for simplicity and 
good models, and I find it hard to say 
what is best in all this—the improve- 





ment in the general practical house or the 
splendor of such great high lights as th 
Linco \Mlemorial at Washington and 
he Huntington Museum in Calitors 4 
Considering what these things stand for \y 
the nation’s progress in art, one cant Vi 
fail to grow enthusiastic. Mu Ms 
seums which stood empty in old fli 
days are now filled with admiring \ 
crowds, children and parents alike = 
greedily absorbin in educatior ' > 
n beaut do v 
| think also that in many ur ' 
lfish public activities the girls 
of toda ire showing warmer as 
hearts, better brains and finer . 
iracters than their parents did | 





It isn't destitution, but rather 
greater riches which brought our 
rn girl new treedo ind her 
mev has bred a desi to he 
the world’s troubles, to stretch we 


I/lustrations by Kat Little to ¢ 


the chorus, scenery, lighting, Py 
4 






out her hands to the sufferers she 
Before, she was too protected 
to discover misery and vice about 
her. Our youth in smart society 
was always better dressed, more 
continuously entertained, more spoiled by the importance of 
the place allowed it than was the child of Europe. Today, 
with the war behind them, our young people feel helpfulness 
in themselves; strength, health, brains, money give them con 


fidence in their capacity to do any and all things well. A new 
era has begun, one of the strangest experiments in histo 
Youth has stepped forth to play the game of life alone, to 


lead its elders, if need be. 

I have watched developments with interest since my re 
turn to the United States. From the inside I looked on, for 
I have three children in the game myself—a boy who first 
going through college here, then entered a business life; a 
girl just grown making her debut in Washington's gay official 
circles; and a third child of schoolgirl age. In old days she 
would have been called merely a child, but by the modern 
way of calculating she is an important personage, with 
camps and clubs and teams and outfits and sporting pleas- 
ures to crowd her life ¢hroughout the year. 

All these youngsters of mine have been brought up ‘“‘by 
hand” largely, and in Europe. 

We are close friends in spite of modern customs, so I have 
been able to keep up with them and have done so, noting 
with interest the impressions on their minds made by their 
American surroundings. Their developments under the New- 
World associations, which our move from Russia to America 
gave them, have been very curious. Thrown a good deal 
with their friends whom I enjoy, usually I have been offered 
the point of view of the last minute, as well as the opinions 
of my own contemporaries about the youngsters of today. 
I never tire of the comparisons to be made between Wash- 
ington and New York society today and in the nineties when 
| was a girl in these two cities 

rhe most marked difference, I think, is the disassociation 
ind lack of sympathy between the generations 

Chere are families where the members hold together, of 
course, but somehow this is not generally the case and on 

is always heafing complaints 
children, children’s of parents 


parents’ ol 
compl tints 


“a that are rather grave. 
\s one listens to such talk one 
- is struck only by the faults in 


the new syste m, te mpted to feel 
that the whok modern deve lop 


ment is seriously wrong Phen 
one investigates and one come 
across many a surprise. There 


are good traits to be found on 
every side. The youngsters ol 
today, both boys and girls, ar 
doing much that is worth whik 
and it seems a question whether 
bad elements among them won't 
soon be discarded, as waste al 


waysis. History, when the su 
ng up of this transition tim 
written, will show more of 


redit than of blam 
(Ol course 


lial 
BADiL cl 


e, | think 
, it 1s difficult to estab 


just balance now. 


‘Kare Tai 7 Needed 


"T’HE new way of doing dis 
turbs older ideals and train- 
ing too much; and everyon 
gets heated up over some of thx 
details of present life which are 
in particularly flagrant defianc: 
of all past custom. 
| have talked with mothers 
and fathers, and sympathized 
and then I have heard young 
sters tell their troubles and th 
ccomplishments, and I've 
sympathized again, with their 
side. The more I he ar, the mor 
puzzled I feel, and the more | 
drift to the rather vague con 
clusion that we can't 
settle these troubles 
by fighting 
Those who op- 





~ pose the new notions 
rnraagerse 
strongly are merely 


ahs: 5; 
EEN Fc) TO left behind. Per- 
+ s a. haps such action 
ie * a 
" needs an accom- 


PERHAP OUR GRANI paniment ol rare 
> < ,RA ) . 
tact and wisdom to 
CHILDREN WILL DRESS 


succeed. Some ol 
AGAIN I} STIFI BRO 


AND MAKE THE OLD (¢ 
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REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF B TON 


The C founder s of Our National Ynancial “Poltctes 


ASHINGTON, Hamilton and Robert Morris are ‘Painted by N. dl VW YETH 
credited with planning the financial rock upon : 
which our nation’s security is built. These three, 
grouped in ference, form the subject of a whose eloquence and 
us Ns, mural decoration by N. C. Wyeth which, together ture Across the 
with the panel representing Lincoln and Salmon P. Chase, and significance of 
his Secretary of the Treasury—reproduced last February in Between them is Rober 
this magazine—adorns the Junior Bankers’ Lobby of the to both, whos: 
Federal Reser 3ank of Boston. The outstanding figure is fellowship, and is symbolic of the sympathetic nat 
Alexar’ on, aristocratic Secretary of the Treasury, wherein the disharmoni 


informal 
re 


personalities of Hamilton and _ original Morris home 
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y T a 
Bl HE} pA I WERI bt MIN HEY PROBABLY rHOUGHIT ALI THAT WAS FASCINATING HUH THOUGHT EDMOND 
co PTUOUSLY it BEIN( HEIR | rLE SUNSHIN 
Y 
Its Not Go NSE 
C Fl. WE W004 @ YE71. 
5D , 
(oe. HAT do you think, Joh Mrs. Rad ul By JAMES MAHONEY | O lropped incredulousl I—er—I,” he 
nounced the length of the table Edmond : i immered I've lready told you once, haven't I? 
\' invitation! Toa party! Phen azing id unaccountably, she stifled a screatr 
ea, Edmond wished from the bottom o 1] aS 3 mee a im of laughter and, tossing her curls, ran into the house, crushing 
PF hat if his mother must discuss hi [Mustrations 7 G asl - Brehm the palm of her hand into her mouth 
she could manage to do it as if he wa It was as he turned to go that his knees melted beneat! 

4 more than five years old. He was hit nd there shot to | bewilderment the sickening stab 
, . ind using a patented solution of gun \\ wha is expected of hi ind whatever vou ight of ferce illumination She was trving to see if I'd kiss her! 
irabic on his pompadour iBT | ilthough the exhilarating ( inted in the waildne of your soul vou tnvariabl Though he would rather have done anything else in the 
prospect of the part 1 lf had kept him all the afternoon 1 1¢ | oO hat was expe ed of vou Bu ong as lh Wo! t u tsoevel t was because he had 
the priv of h amber, jeopardizing the ibility of tl ( 9 his c orting n re ch yt 1 Mildred Steff that he begged the earth to 
| d ‘ ( ‘ yf ‘ he bel ( Imond Rader had been i 

te ( ( | i | 1 Spe 

' | \ 

t \ 
I MM 
( | 
| } MOND t lt \ Ik \ Jol 
4 . 
ito 4 | 1 Ik \ \ 

It g was thi without ha g 1 { tw 

Hu | | g ling it ba to hit H An el et n t , 

Johnny Roget ilread ot long pant volu Edmond reached for the card ito | ond Rade 
kdmond hopetull Johni Roge lready ¢« i But his mother had suddenly cried out in delighted sur He d Mildred Steften He loathed her with all hi 
but he’s atraid to wear ‘em out where we can see ‘ prise ‘l declare, I hadn't seen that! Edmond, why didn't soul 
Johnny Rogers,” he added loftilyv, ‘was alwavs one of thes you tell me! She was lowering her head a little to look up In a crowd he could manage not to mind. So long as h 


St lt conscious bov ~ 


But even long pants were not to lure h nother 


ck pressing theme 


‘It’s Mabel Leonard's party she 


persisted wit 


phasis on the surname proceeding from a proper 
tion of social values Edmond uppose you sl 
ther the invitation 
Something in Edmond went y 
ud, furl n | | 
lett it up 
No, che orrectc¢ } one t I 
pocket Il re ember se ne ou pu 1 ( ( 
1} re W ) 
Vie g 
fold Dap I t 
‘ ] | 
u pDiact I ( ( 
pos ne sed thus far to peral 
nt en ( 9 obo 
) \ or ‘ t it 
" 
} I i \N ( 
| 
ev ‘ ‘ si 
‘ } ’ » 77 he } »f | it 
Dee O e] f | . 
ol course ‘ 1} } ’ 


now 


Irom the 


h an en 
appres a 


youl 


sidewise under the card, and further hope was impossible 

Edmond collapsed and surrendered it to her ‘I never 
saw it,”’ he lied, crimson to the ears 

“Oh, Edmond!” she breathed, little dreaming that she 
was being relentless and fatal as she read the name. ‘It’s 
Mildred Steffens! And everybody says she is the most at 
tracti\ ttle girl in town The Steffens are such lovely 
CO] Then she looked u Why, Ed-mond! Dor 
IKE \l 

It had begun with tl vening when it had devolved upon 


d Steffen 


him to es Mild home from the high school, 
where they had been rehearsing for a performance of The 
Bachelor 1) in 
\t t he ta I id yori well Ir ict, | the time the 
dhe vate dmond had irrived it the conclusion that 
ig who cou appreciate good mann 
} ‘ e said good night, lifting his hat with notable 
Mildred, though she, too, said good night, mad 
ve the gate she was lingeringly closing be 
( Edmond's collar begaf to grow tight, and | 
11 t vi \ corre t © 
‘ hot r ) Q ind log 
he ¢ ol g put standing there 
r ) ectantl 
on Me qu ) ist n t Ol « 
oO } 


had 


lacked for 


q 


( 


Edmond 
in the 


Rader mn 


dark 


iudience 
with her 


the timulus of an ver 


poise But alone 
DON'T want to go with any old girl,”’ he cried out of his 
lespair. ‘‘I don’t go to parties with girls. I never hav 
with . 


gor iny, and I don’t want to go with any now 
But Mildred is such a nice girl soothed his mother 
ke ond imbled ynething 
Soppyv! WI Edmond!"’ His mother’s inflection curved 





in gentle reproach Surely you don’t think that’s a ver 
nice thing to say about a little girl.’ 

‘I didn’t say soppy said Edmond 

‘Oh!t”’ 

1 said pp 

WI | 

\lways talking about ki g¢!’’ shouted Edmond 

And with that, for some uneasy reason, the conversatiot 
stopped abrupt! 

Although nobody, not ¢ 1 the wife who had spent most 
of her life understand) iw fi would | ive suspected it, al 
ha \l Rack é d upon his son The boy 

ky 1 son, with | é glue to his plate, was 
iwonl gl il \l R ider woncde red il he had been is 
oung as Edmond whe they first began to talk about kiss 
ing, and ori ne of things which he felt he must tell 
him or burst At the very least why could he not cry out to 
hit Look a e! You think of me as a father with all the 





superior 
happene 
a brief 
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tions wl 
reaching 


He lil 
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is ti 
weCuliat 
unate |} 
Iting t 
whicl 
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expressl 
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thi 
reasonal 
had he tI 
“Why? 
answer 
legs, hu 
“May 
gulped « 
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“Don 
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since 


large s 
He 
entire s|] 
door bel 


ment ¢ 
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I] go 
Mir. S 
We 
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it home 
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this has 
For 


Was a 


superiority and effrontery of an adult. But all of 
happened to me too. And I tell you it doesn’t matter 
a brief second it seemed too much to bear. But he 
mustached man in spectacles, and nobody ever knew 

Edmond, a prey to the incomprehensible conflict of emo 
tions which overwhelmed him within, was slowly but surel 


reaching exploding point 


He liked parties, for it was at parties that he parti 
shone He could dance he knew how to lress h h Ss 
ered the s t of conver 9 
heet glued to th e of his he he kne ( 
his ti nd tuck t to rbock 
peculiarly sophisticated effect he was 
unate bein who the excitement of crow 
fting them high on a crest of emotional exaltatior 
which they d \; \ 
Leonard t t g 
{ the world but the new dance ‘ 
ilternoon was startling, specta r and extreme, desig 
expressly to be t memorable event of i ge 
emorabk 
ke that ind all his mind bec { ngle u mu 


stion such as has troubled the minds of 
the world began. ‘‘Why am I! constructed in this un 
fashion?” it would have demanded tragically 
had he been able to put it into anything so definite as words 
“Why? Why? But for Edmond the only satisfactory 
answer would have been to stamp his feet, kick the tabl 
legs, hurl chinaware and yell. 

‘“May I be excused?” he out to his mother as he 
gulped down a refractory mouthful which had lodged fast 
in his throat. 

“Don't you want your dessert? It's chocolate cake 

| guess I'll just take mine with me,”’ he gasped, grabbing, 
i large slice from the cake plate and dashing out of the room 
He 


entire 


resentful que 
since 
re asonable 


got 


snatched his cap from the chair in 
mouth at 
vowing down the street in in 
inent danger of strangulation and death from cake crumbs 
lie would have given Mackinaw, his 

*s mitt, his leather-cased wrist watch, if only he had 
not had to walk those six blocks alone with Mildred Stef 


there ren 


the hall pushed the 
| 1 th 


slice of cake into his once, slammed t 


loor behind him and tore vip 


his new superfine 


ained not even an illusory wa 


! I 
it W is expected of hin 


OF st pitiond fats ph th ry How 1 sdiy ~p 


\1 Steffens had the reputation of being 
SI Ow being love kd \ y 
' e sitting room. Herbert, | 7 lack 
| going with Mildred tonight sn't that spl 
Mir stetiens looked Dp iro I Spain l- 


Phere o sign of 
I ) had secre 
block uw ler to ‘ 
tn for her rl 
( | 1 ( da Ss tl w 


( juire 
I ( 
‘ 
c 
Mr.S 
9 his voice 
Viti re 
ubled cordiality 
he went on ‘Sit 
right down, sit 


ind— make yourself 


it home 


2 IR the moment 
he said no more; 
but the 


ipid cre 


serics ol 
scendo 


ol yeni 7 


ood-fellowship 
th which he dis 
torted his kindly red 
ountenance Was ex- 
if he was 


\ um 


ictly as 


ond it 
down to endure it 
i Ut LAYMAN 
Of HAKE \ M 
FO BEGAN EDMOND 
EFFORT TO RELIEVE HIS t 
Yt . SAID CHALMERS I L768, "wi 
W YO! rTRUTTING YO UF 
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He pert t] well knew what He merelh 


wondered winch of them was ) 


going to ask it. It was Mr 
Steffens 
‘Er—now, let me see vhat grade is it you n ) 
at school, Edmond?” 
‘Second year high, sir Hie hoped did not sound like 
boast 
Wel S e're n ( | 
l t. | war tial 
| Phas M 
I 1 { ) 
| Om 
S | 
{) I \1 a 
i \ T ‘ 


r NET] ~ t . rf ‘ 
hit i itt i i 
| shitted th irden. But the atmosphere was sudden 


They were talking about what the 

anted to talk about. Edmond forgot all about his 
Phe inder his chair; and if he had not 
been bracing himself steadily tauter and tauter against the 
ordeal for which all this was merely the prelude he might 
have far as to lounge. They heard a pair of dot 
and-go-one little pink satin slippers come dashing down the 
‘There’s Mildred now,”’ said Mrs. Steffens 
Edmond unbearable 
then it was upon him. The l ci 
stop in the middle of the floor, a fragile, love 


breathable, natural 
ally 


feet crept out [rom 


gone sO 


stairs 


went to an pitch of tautness, and 
girl came to a fluttering, abrupt 


ly thing ot pink 









organdie ruffles and golden bobbed ringlets. She knew that 
she had made an entrance. She switched her ruffles. She 
backed Ip oO { { I va Ss thrust ner oat 
back over or shot I She sp ied ce 
p se, n Ss ( i sine l 

i expect | iond wants to do it, deat 

Er, yes’m,”’ gulped Edmond hasti of course vas 
ust waiting 

Miideed tocsed it ti Oh. | 

Bendis ‘ < ' ns 


Oh!’ s ( Then she straightened dizzily upright 
Oh, Edmond!" She clasped her hands on her breast an 
waved Oh, Ed-mond Ra-der! The paroxysm came to its 
risis in a burst of pealing little breathless laughter. WI 
er it W she was certainly overdoing it 

But her parents were beaming. Tl probal thought 
+. ‘bably thous 1 “Bites 
g H 9 | . CS | 
VYTITH 

\ | St 

~ () } 

| 

Mr. S 

g \ S 7 ous 
sed the coat 


Mil 
him a 
father 
away 
“= rn 

ary 


himself 


dread, 


vyoing 


Hi 


dred thrust-her ; sleeves and, before 
chance to help her 


brush d 


irms into the giving 
d irted to her 
then 
to her mother, whom she favored with a fluttering hug 
| night, daddy. Good night, mumsie dear,’’ she 
ill being fascinating!"’ thought Edmond, fortifyving 
further with additional contempt His days of 
he began to believe, had been over nothing. It was 
to be easier than he had thought 


adjust the wi ip 
} | 


her lips to his forehead 


and whirled 


Sang 


iN 1 good time, daughter,” called Mr. Steffer 
1 night Edmond : 
vod night, Mr. Steffens 
Mildre r mother interrupted. Mildred t 
father said Mrs. Steffens . i 
o be back by eleven o'clock 
1, the party won't be over 
yur father began Mrs. Steffens 
ill right, mumsie dear,’’ sang Mildred sweetly, put 


an end to that. Whereupon Edmon 









- 

; 
3 
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making over step with and such a conventional effect to be gained 


hing that helps a dis. and the 
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Making Over the Dinin ‘Room 


By KT! TEL Dav LS SEA ¥ What simple process may be hit upon to work this make- 


over magic? First, there must be a complete change of ideal. 
Instead of allowing the image of a dining room of this 
1] . 1] aT ordinary and depressing type to have place in your mind, 
[/ustrations by Lure le Guild when you think re a Ply room aos ame rise spontane- 
ly before your vision pale tones and sunlight, possibly 
h delightful flower surfaces in curtain or upper wall, and 
lliant decorative tones acting as accents against this back- 
room; but some people find. the ning room more of a_ ground of pale surfaces and gay cheer. Your vision must not 
problem, since there is such stereotyped furnit o work rise crowded with “‘things’’; the accenting notes must be 
concentrated so that there will be plenty ol peace giving 
spaces between. This sort of an ideal will be found to be 
best will in the world sometimes falters at the i 


elastic enough to fit any dining recom. 
pect Ther ire thousands of ining ro S Wa I lo be I tl 


n } , 
seen how simpk 


for the some-day house Some dining rooms seem particularly hopeless to begin with, 


with, tl ning room must be reborn with the 
a tou 


I 


: | Ail } 1 
that should be considered hopeless. 


; } . +a08 rat . lor th | ht 
kt OSSIDLE xpen ire ymsice lic ing 
f . Rac 


1d O l 
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NTING NOTES CONCENTRATED SO THAT THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF PEACE-GIVING SPACES BETWEEN 
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a 
i} 
—_ san — canal . 
| 
I THE engagement that i Calvert } leat New ¥ 
followed the memorable | = ‘ 
one with Edwin Booth | g t N 
ilways spt ik with mixed | Too | out K 
feelings It again took r to ‘ his t 
icross the water to Eng Ol} é Che 9 
land—a stormy passage K ‘ ( 
es June, 1890, on the City of My ret to New York w ( 
ago of the Inman Line to play Romeo te the ve é fter th 
to the Juliet of a young woman, said to ke | t 
¢ hee the write ; A +} ’ ' thy S 
I | | ymhts tor the p repert S perea 
introducing the lady to London in the standard plays, commencing in September 
character of Shakspere’s lovelorn heroine. Margaret Mather—what a picture of 


rhe event took place at the Globe The- 
ater, situated in a little tangle of streets 
off the Strand, since swept away with the 
opening up of one of London's great high- | 
ways. 

rhe presentation was not without merit. 
It was stage-managed with care and en 
listed the services of some seasoned legiti- 
mate actors, who took the importation of 
the American Romeo with what grace they 
could command, albeit I was conscious of } 


pathos rises in my mind with that name 

In the records of the theater there is no 
sadder figure than hers. Born Finlayson 
and coming at the end of a brood of chil- 
dren of poor Scotch-American parents, it 
is said that as a tiny urchin about the 
streets of Detroit she did her bit for the 
family support by the sale of matches and 
papers. She had at no time, when I knew 
her, much conversation. Behind her silence 
was a chaos of fancy, ambition, suspicion, 








. 
an unspoken protest against the deed. sympathy, envy, generosity, jealousy, ti 
Qur star was possibly the very last per idity, all ill-adjusted and treading upon 
son in the world for the part of Capulet’s one another’s heels. Here was material be 
daughter, not that she was lacking in come- longing by right to the theater and to the 
liness, but that she suggested the full portrayal of emotion. I never could learn 
blown peony rather than the passion flower, | much from her of the period that separated 
and was further handicapped by a lisp that the baby street waif from the first steps in 
robbed the lines of their melody, which her public career, but it must have been 
latter defect the press agent, with woeful | | inimated by a never-ceasing desire to do 
lack of imagination, explained away on the | S ething. to be ; 
pening night as being occasioned by a 
gumboil. Juliet with a No, shades of 
Fanny Kemble and Adelaide Neilson! | Varearet Mather 
t bri elf to repeat it } 
| viewed wit! ome a ay the que ( | fe 
f shabby, sad-faced ‘sandwich men : the rare re , 
huftling along in the traffic of the Strand, > ee as, —= revealed that hile r she d 
ored front and rear with boards an - 1 he t he 7 
incing the star’s name and mine, black press al ¢ ggage 
ttered on i lurid backgro nd of red. Phe | I Ne y ¥ [ 
ttendance wa parse but for eight weeks | tt t ( ge | 
he woes of Romeo and Juliet were held | t the old I . 
forth to the delectation of certain curiou now al ther | } (yt 
es who found their way down into Holly Macbeth, sur ted | 
well Street and to the Globe Theater Phi ~~ si ‘ ruited i 
was at a time when my old companions, Little M 
the Daly company, had revisited London. ©. fuliet. | : 
Over at Irving's | é Theater they - ind \ \ ‘ o | é 
were giving As You Like It with Ada Ede ( ( 
Kel rol gy R ws | é 
r ‘ sew Y 


Tang | wie CU, ootliehts and Spottiehts 


e of " kt oinainertens _ = 


oked upon the wine when its colors wer The Years With Mather and -Modyeska nd, he prepared an elaborate 





edg kspe 
played Friar | ence, and played we é i 
for a period of five or six nights—and ther yme of his friend, John H ( I 
the blight fell upon hi At the first his sD.. ) ‘ S , ; He { Hele B S 
Peles Sep ia soir O0 « jae ak tie By OTIs SKINNER . ; 
speeches spoken with a dge’s precisior . t ind ltura SCI ed VI 
ind correctness; then a spirit of dreami- troduced to the works of gre 
ness came over hin [he first note of dev- , ‘ nities 
istation was a slight disarray of his costume; his monk’s Waterloo He floundered, | weaved about at perilous Fora ir her 
gown was strangely mated as to buttons and buttonholes, angles, affliction was unored of s parts and |} was nderst g g 
his sandal lacings hung loose, and his friar’s cap was stuck wedded to incoheret 1 thre es, | 
cond anale over © . The next night his m a , 
r | | I S el S ( : é ue \ . g : | 9 
I said t gs that we t Shakspe but thev s cle vit i rig rixing y ‘ s Z . 
just as good he only one of his ingenious interpolations oa tising imns | 
I recollect was the co plet he substituted lor sis : : ‘ exp s S * S s 
H { , , j Then he h f g g Shy sg R . 
! " t] } 
The yer g I ‘ \ g s l 9 1 y y \ 
wit thie NI yg WO 1 He said lone ( llaps« 1 A 1 \ ers ! IN 
Shee ie He wept tears of c ’ 3 f iss S 
t ving ) ‘ M 2 \I x 
her ‘ ; rn | ef j . . j . | ‘ the : lience . j y P 
t He rdina Hy ns | | 
(I r é r 5 i 
,; l oft S g Do \ T. H | l) g 
He went on forgetting and substituting, but always in the rg r Sawful! é t t ~ Ss | 1A 
meter and always in rime He actually faked Shakspet brother I got ir e wi Sick, d y " | dt \ 
ean verse, and good verse. I had given him a prompt or two day an’ night—can't live sawful rg é ised by Bernhardt Paris t! pos , 
he hadn't heeded then . He was protuse in his ipologi s to He wrung v hand, an resent e€ Was t x cs ‘ 
me juite grief-stricket rhe night following was his to Mrs. ¢ ; ( 

















R OSBO S wile \\ be 
adil ( \ 
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\W 
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1) ' 
ite | ) | | ( ¢ 
) ob w 
ape | Lou Pennock 
in branch Dral ind Virginia 
| I called her Veevee—who worked in a fashionable 


gown shop We had taken an apartment together just be 
fore | met Walter Then, shortly, Walter and | made our life 
plans—extravagantly; counting on Walter's raise as soon as 


he went back to work after the honeymoon, for I was to 
give up my job and make a home. It was all so wonderful; 


indi oh, | did love Walter dearly 


Ill 
[' WAS certainly the most marvelous event in the world 
IStOT our 1 irriayt na i st irvelou to 
ifter three da it the Oo our own home The 
Seventy-first Street rooms were bright with sunshine and a 


inkling cleanliness 


\nd it was a jolly little place: no doubt about that. We 
ul been extravagant. ‘There's no fun in getting what we 


} 
in afford,” | told Walter, and he agreed with me. Soin our 
ig room there was a rug, not big, but excellent in quality, 


inv-bordered Ghiordes, with a center of happy old bluse 


ired in black, that I found in an auction room: a chest of 


iwers bought at an antique shop on Lexington Avenue, a 


issive piece with carved columns that saved it from clumsi 
\lice Mickleham’s lamp, the chair bought wit! 

check, i gate legged table ind another chair or two 

rtains of hand-bl « ked chintz ostly in the Sarre old 

blue that dominated the rug—curtains for which I shopped 

intil | was worn out, and for which | da staggering price 


All the rie the, lly ake the room, | said to Walter, 


t< ilve mv conscience for spend so much for them 


Walter didn't care \t the end of the first week after his 


j { 


, : 
eymoon vacation there’d be the raise waiting for him 


I 





Worldly Goods 


By SOPHIE KERR 
[/ustrations by H.°f.. Mowat 


The two weeks of 
He had built shelves for me, wiped the dishes, 
helped with the cooking, and had been all through 
[he first morning that he went back 
and left me for a long day at home alone seemed 
knew what to do with myself 
and dinner planned for the eve 

ind mended ferociously, 


dear and eager lover. 


housework was soon done, 


only when Walter started 
enough to pay his car fare and 
noon, and that 
grocer and the butcher were quite willing to run bills, and the 
milkman and laundryman would call at the 


get something very simple 


have drawn part of his salary in advance, 
rather frowned on by 
y, and besides it didn’t seem tactful, just when 
was expecting the raisé 


list of desirables, 
in our window shopping, to be bought, one 
Ve even planned to save a little on it 


said Walter gayly, 


going,” I supplemented, ‘‘ we'll schedule 
all our bills and arrange everything on what the newspapers 
m financial foundation 


‘And once we gt 


Mehruary TODA 
Kebruary, 1924 
DON WALTER 
| ] } ( G | 1) 
if PS OF WORSI 
HINGS COULD 
i PPEN HAN 
rHIS 
YOU DON T KNOW 
WHAT WE'RE UP 
A ( INST H t 
SAID IN AN IN 
JURED TON! 
lo te the idea, and I'm never any good 
\\ that next weel said Walter Ir} 
S , R . bust t lebrat Dint 
Mrs. Osh And say, why don’t w 
| i { ‘ m Sunda Ve 
\ ‘ d Pret ‘ 
| 1 chocolate cake,”’ I said, enchanted 
} don t isk Rog Stolz instead of Pre 
He not a | id sort, reall 
No, let's have Prenti it'll be a nice chance for 
Veevee \nd so, since Walter wanted it, it was don: 
() Saturda morning | made my chocolate cake, a 


proud three-tier concoction; and when it was done and stood 
in dark stateliness on the kitchen shelf I set the table for 
luncheon. Walter came home at half past one on Satur- 
days. It wasa hot, airless, sticky day, and I remember think- 
ing how glad I was not to have to struggle uptown in the 
stuffy Subway from old Holbrooke’s den. I hadan old white 
dress, thin, cool, becoming, that Walter specially liked, so 
I put it on. The luncheon was cool too—a salad, iced tea, 
fruit, and at the last moment I decided that we might as well 


have some of the chocolate cake in its pristine freshness. No 
need to save it all for tomorrow Then | heard Walter’s key 
n the lock and ran to open the door. But at sight of him | 


drew back, aghast “Walter! What is it? 
He came in slowly, haggard, his face drawn into lines of anger 
and distress beyond words. ‘‘Effe—I didn’t get my raise."’ 


Bh relief of the announcement was to me almost fan- 
tasti “Oh, Walter is that all! Good heavens, I 
thought you were sick!"’ I pulled him to a chair, sat on the 
arm of it and drew his drooping head against my breast. 
‘Tell me about it, dearest.” 

He began, gulping the words: ‘It's not fair, Effie—it's 
not fair. They've done it for all the other fellows, all of them 
Old Prayd called me in and said’’—this was hard to tell 
‘said my work wasn't all they had hoped, that I hadn't 
developed, that they weren't raising anyone just now any 
way, but that in six months, if I showed sufficient results 
in six months! Did you ever hear of anything so mean? So 
rotten?” 

‘f never did. It’s abominable. It’s outrageous,”’ I cham 
pioned him, flaming. I could have murdered Prayd and all 
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those wretched persons in power who had so wronged Walter, 
made him suffer. 

‘It just about killed me to come home and tell you. Effie 
dear —darling! You counting on this and expecting it. And 
t’s not fair, | tell you. Gordon isn’t nearly as good as I am, 
ind they raised him, and everybody said it was only becaus« 

’s a cousin of old Tobin. I didn’t believe it, but now I see 

true. It all goes by favor, not by merit 
gut, Walter,” 


mediate needs, as 


I interposed, my mind leaping to our 


you got your regular salary, didn’t vou 
one you've been getting?”’ 
Qh, that yes I got that But we can't live on that 
fe took out a roll of bills and flung it on the table 

his poe ket 
We can live on it,” I said. ‘‘ We've got to. Come, let’s have 
ich, and then we'll talk it all over and see how we stand 
don't look so miserable, deat We'l 


; only for six months.’ 


| |’ WAS so hurt, so wounded and so shatte 


| not fe It wa ncredible ¢ » thar thu 
uuld have done this to Walter, simply incredible— Walter, 
he all powerful; Walter, with the brilliant future toward 
which he was advancing so surely, so confidently. I could 
not imagine, no, not for one little instant, that perhaps 
perhaps he was not so shining, so invulnerable, so conquering 
is he had represented himself to be. Yet there was that 
little shadow of doubt, nebulous, vanishing when I willed it 
to, impatiently, but always returning. I forced him to eat 
his luncheon, rallied him, petted and cajoled him all during 
the meal, and as soon as it was over brought pencil and 
paper, for I thought we would both feel better if we knew 
exactly what we could 
count on, 
“Put it alldown,” urged 
Wn “Vou'll have to do 
you know I’ve no head 
figures,”’ 
1 will remember to the 
d of my days that hot 
tless afternoon, the 
ight of the still air, the 
scouraged droop ol Wal- 


| picked up the money and slipped it back into 


Won t worry; 


er’s shoulders, the gleam 
the scarlet pencil in his 
1 loved Walter’ 
trong, Supple, firt 
tle fair hairs grow 


d of helplessness ust 
iw it in the drear 
n giance het irned to- 
I felt a most 
twinge ot annoy 
bout tl 1 glance 
oO t \ Liter I 
Don't look as if 


were on your way to the 
otine He ips ol worst 


ne could happen than 


| a inderlip assume 
htly sullen fin 
; : ; 
) or w W 


i t he 
lt bigge 
Rent —food—installment 
i ents gas and el 
city and Walter's 


nches and car fares. We 
wo poor babe s in the wood 
{ financial depression eyed 
ur list anxiously. It was 
ounting up abominably. 

Ve've forgotten’ the 
leaning woman," said 
Walter 

I'll do the cleaning my 
| declared with spirit 

| not going to pay an 
“ly two dollars and a half 
day while I'm able-bodied 
1 we’re so hard up.”’ 

\s the figures began to 
ike their places at the foot 
{ the column I knew that I 
ust not only undertake 
leaning and washing, 
hut must economize in other 


ne ¢ 


vays besides. 

Walter dropped his arms 
the table, and his head 
them. “If you knew 

w it makes me feel to 
ir you talk about doing 

1¢ cleaning —and the wash- 

ig—and buying cheaper 
ood, Ethe, | promised to 
ve you everything. I'ma USUALLY 


{ 


rHERE 


cheap skate 
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I would not let him go on. Something strong and sweet 
counseled my heart. I saw that it was not enough for me to 
do the drudgery and bear the privations; | must also spar« 
him the knowledge of them. If I was silent about them, put 
them in the background, he would not remember for long 
Men are like that. Well, I would do it I felt such tender, 
willing loyalty to him, so strong a need for service that 
would protect and console him, that I could hardly endur 


without tears; but I must deny myself tears also, for he would 
misinterpret them. “I'll cut out smoking. I'll save every 
cent I can, dear,”’ he went on ‘And | k harder t 
any man in the place. | won't let anything I e ag 
you bet you.”’ The involuntary phras¢ wonder 
what there had been before that had slipped by | O} 
Effie, I'll do everything, everything. You're awi pluck 


Efhe,’’ he said almost wistfully 


I’m not plucky at all,” I cried. ‘‘But don’t you see? 
It’s mostly my fault. If I hadn’t wanted such expensive 
things for the house and kept egging y to | the 

| \\ 
FS ‘ more than we can help "\ 9 P 
squeeze along on, and we've got to squeeze, that’s all. If the 


worst comes to the worst we can write home to our re spec- 
tive families; they’d surely loan us something.”’ 

““No,”’ he cried; “I couldn't stand that.’’ There was such 
urgency in his voice that | divined he had boasted in letters 
to his people. So had I, but not too much 

“We won't say a word to Louise and Veevee and the 
others when they come tomorrow,” I said. ‘‘ Prentice won't 
know yet, will he?” 

Walter shook his head impatiently. ‘‘No, I don’t think 
so. I couldn't stand it if he did. I wish they weren't coming.’ 








WAS A FOREMAN OF 
HE WAS OF 


INTENSE INDIVIDUALITY, AND A 
FOREIGN BIRTH 


MOST INVARIABLY 


to 
7 Al 


“Gracious, so do I, but it’s too late to stop them. Oh, 
Walter darling, stop being a tragedy, and consider how much 


worse it might have been. Something might have happened 


to you—or to m« to part us forever.” 

This won him wholly back to m« ‘You're the bravest 
gir ind the dearest!’’ He said again, ‘‘When I think how 
much I wanted to do for you—but I'll make it all up to you, 
Effie le I will.’ 

P though, he reverted The rest of the afternoor 
I spent in listening to his self-searchings. It was a long, hot 

fternoon, and I tried to listen patiently, but, to be truthful 
t] ind my tenderness were tinged with blank 
izement For the first time I saw into every nook and 
I ntality clearly Alwavs before this I had 
viewed him through the magnifving prism of my belief in hit 


on tor hin Now he 


I self in his own true dim 


pushed this away and revealed 


nsion 


hye ‘ ' re lefir ts | only lovec 
loved him for his boyishness, his immaturity. To 
yself, | had suddenly grown far older, far wiser than he; 
and only yesterday I had looked up to him as an oracle. 
Where Louise’s-words about Ned Anderson had given me 
one illumfinating vision of marriage, so now I had another, 
first-hand and searching; but as yet I had within myself no 
discouragement, no sense of lasting failure. We were going 
on, Walter and I, to big things somehow, I felt sure. 

If the afternoon of the catastrophe was cheerless, the next 
day, preluded by an almost sleepless night, was worse. If 
only all that crowd hadn't been coming to dinner, I said to 
myself again and again. Walter sat about in unadulterated 
gloom, and I, nervous and 
edgy, my eyelids pricking 
from loss of sleep, had no 
time to stop and cheer him 
There was so much to do; 
the ve ge tables to get ready, 
the chicken to stuff, the 
mayonnaise to whisk, the 
table to. set. I wanted 
everything to be perfect at 
my first dinner party. Be- 
sides, what was the use of 
grouching and complaining ? 


I wasn't in the mood for 


gavety, vet when our guest 
ppeared I ran to meet 
them with an effusive wel 


come Oh, how glad I was 
to see them all! And how 
1 


did they like the place 
Wasn't it sweet? Did Vee 
Had ouise observed the 
size of the fireplace, ar 
that t wW real? 


das 11 ri 
wouldn't Mr Andersor 
ind Mr. Prentice know that 


] 


I was the almost perfect 
ostess when the Sa W 
the ash trays? I chattered 
lau hedand kept tl 
‘ing brave 
~ hye 


If he did, that couldn't be 
I Iped either. He shouldn't 
think we were poor sports 
I placed him beside Veevec 
at table, and left him to his 
fate; Ned Anderson, dark 
and shy and quiet, sat be 
tween myself and Lou 

Louise and Walter alv 


It helped, toe 
thing I had toiled so t Oo} 


turned out well, and that 


ee dheut of tov alee am 
; chocolate cake was whol 
’ niorced B ,] | 
> glad and thankfu " 
? Walter and | were wor 
J again, and [| could st 

smiling and fishing 

ind for oolist fur 
t nystot g al | 
beer , " 


ore friends in New Yor 
Now I was cor sumed}! 
to have so few 

And I kept right on being 
glad. I did not want the 
added burden either of 
keeping 


telling the trut! 


uD i tront or ot 


ind bn ny 








iw) 
oN 


pitied. I was free to attack the problems of our poor six 
months without other people’s opinions to consider. 

We discussed, Walter and I, whether we should try to rent 
our apartment and find a cheaper one; but it didn’t seem 
feasible, first, because we didn’t have the money to move 
with, second, because it would have made us both so utterly 
wretched. No, I insisted that we would hang on, fight it out, 
where we wert We couldn't return the installment furni 
what we had already paid on it, and 
I kept reminding Walter 
wouldn't last forever, and as soon as 
, ‘d have that amount to add to our living 
expense And in the next six months Walter's raise was 
surely duc 

[ shut my eyes 


ure without losing 
it seemed bad management too 
that the installments 


resolutely to the chance that when the six 

months were over he might fail again. I knew I mustn't 

think that—I simply mustn’t; that way lay discouragement, 

deteat To he Ip Walter all I could and to believe in him 

every minute—there was my job, and I was going to do it 
Living on a changed basis was not easy 


Wa neg na roning except the small li if 
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‘*No, no, of course not,”’ I cried, and ran to the shelter of 
his arms. 

“I don’t mind a bit; you know it; but you talk about 
me slaving—how do you suppose I feel to see you looking 
like a ghost and hear you talking in your sleep and tossing 
about? I want to help more.” 

He looked at me with his poor, tired, dull eyes. ‘ You 
know, Effie, I’ve had a headache for days, off and on; I can’t 
seem to get rid of it. Prentice gave me some tablets, but 
they didn’t do me any good. That’s what makes me feel so 
wretched.” 

‘““Why didn’t you tell me? 
tor this minute.” 


Walter, you must go to a do 


“Oh, it’s just the hot weather and worrying. If this heat 
spell breaks I'll be all right. I often feel this way in very hot 
weather; it gets me somehow.” 

‘“There’s over five dollars saved in the box, Walter; you 
ought to take it and go toa doctor. That would pay an offic 
fee Please for me 7 


February, 1924 


irritated him. It was asif this temporary setback, this defeat, 
had corroded, eaten away the fine surface of him, which was 
all I had ever known. 

For the first time since we were married I lost my own 
spirit, my courage, my confidence. Which was the real 
Walter? Which was the man to whom I had chosen so 
blithely to join my life? Where were we going? What would 
become of us? Noiselessly, mechanically I kept on with the 
cold cloths until the clock showed an hour far past midnight, 
and the intense heat of the day had abated. ‘Tired to my 
soul, I at last lay down beside him and slept. 

When I awoke it was morning, and Walter was already 
up. My fears woke with m« 


I called 


‘Dear, how are you feeling? 


ND then the showed a lathered 
d face at the bathroom door and answered naturall 
‘‘Better, | guess. My darned old head still aches a littk 
but it’s going to be cooler today and that'll set me right 
But when he came to breakfast he still had the 


fever flush, and he seemed w 


} 


terror receded. for he 


gned 





\ + f rit } . ' t ' 
iscles \ we nopping neet 1s r Os in 


thing | have ever met with in this 
most maddening. Talk about 


tractable 
world, and_ the 
depravity of inanimate objects! A wet sheet is 
the most depraved of all. And I couldn’t get the 
clothes clean, no matter how hard I rubbed and | 
skinned my knuckles in the process. There were | 
always grimy streaks and edges. As for bluing, 
more than once I salted my bluing with tears, | | 
lifted tired arms to heaven and cursed the man | 
who invented the stuff. It was either too blue | 
or not blue enough, or ran to malevolent stripes. 

And as for starch, some imp of perversity made 
my starch always lumpy and sticky under the 
iron, or else banished it completely, leaving limp 
and sad the pieces that should have had a pleas- 
ing crispness 


CRUBBING and cleaning I accomplished 
S with less distress and more efficiency, but I 
did not like to look at my hands. They were a | | 
reproach to me, and no matter how much cold 
cream | rubbed into them at night they looked , 4 
and felt no better,in the morning. I kept my 
hands out of Veevee’s Sight in our occasional 
meetings. She would have mourned over them 

My one consolation lay in the fact that we were 
ucces ful; each week we wert able to pay every 
thing due and have a tiny surplus, a surplus so 
tiny that it seemed almost a mockery, but still a 
urplus, even if it was only a nickel. Once we 
had seventy cents, and it looked like seventy 
dollars. We dropped our savings in a little box 
ind gloated over them; that is, when I was not 
oo tired and Walter was not too cle pressed For 
Walter did not rally from his depression. He 
was silent and absorbed; sometimes he hardly 
poke at all when he came home in the evening 
\fter my solitary day this was not cheering; but 
| knew he was intent on his work, so | asked no 


I fell back 


for ¢ ompanionship 


questions and made no complaints 
on my old friends, books 


\ll the same | began to feel that we were both 
riminal condemned to hard labor for six 
nonths; the week seemed interminable, and 
t he immer heat clos enervating ide the 
m y 
) i I ie 
| " 
Cox " ld l 
tor i W ‘ t< neip out (uit t | 
crubbing and rubbing and pay Mrs. Shuster 
lo it, get the furniture account settled quickly 
ise up the money tension everywhere Then 
we'd hav a little something for fun; I fairl 
thirsted for a Sunda it the shore, a dance on 
cool, lantern-lit root, a summer concert We 
idn't dared touch our tiny surplus for anything 
ike thes 
} | Walter came home to 


1 could hardly wait unt 
talk to him about it, but at the first word I saw 
that it was impossiblk 





The Lincoln (otrcutt 
By E.O. LAUGHLIN 


N SPRINGFIELD, where his ashes lie, 
A granite column rises high; 
To Springfield, year on year, there wends 
A caravan, that never ends, 
Of pilgrims, eager, come to pay 
Their homage to his sacred clay; 
And yet methinks the true estate 
Of Lincoln, humble, simple, great, 
Is better sensed in village street, 
Where once he loved to walk and greet 
In heartiness his fellows all, 
In mart, in courthouse, tavern hall. 
Methinks his spirit lingers where 
He lived and wrought. No sepulcher 
Of stately grandeur, cold and dim, 
Can hold the human heart of him. 


The little towns, the county seats, 
With dreaming squares and idling streets, 
Plain homes of plainer pioneers, 
Unsung, yet hallowed through the years 
Because in distant times they saw 

Him come and go to practice law, 

Tell homely tales, crack homely jokes 
And neighbor with the common folks 
The little towns, the country roads, 
The woods, the prairies, the abodes 

Of humble men where malice fails 

And charity for all avails 

These are the shrines that still enfold 
The heart of Lincoln as of old, 

Whose living legend runneth thus: 

We loved him; he was one of us. 


Vastating wearin > 

Nor could he eat any breakfast Ll simy 
can’t; it chokes me—all but the coffec Chen 
seeing my distress, he said, more lovingly than he 
had spoken for days, ‘‘ Now don’t worry, little 
fellow. It really is just the heat.” 

He kissed me and went out as usual, and | 
started my morning’s work, still uneasy and 
feeling most awfully forlorn. ; 

At eleven I had finished my ironing and had 
sat down for a moment to cool and rest befors 
going to market, when I heard a key fumbling at 
the door Nock and ran to open the door. 

Walter almost fell against me. “I couldn't 
stand it, Effie,”’ he said thickly. ‘I had to conx 
home. My head—my head’s killing me.” 

All my being, all my energy concentrated to 
meet this crisis. Terror left me; I became quite 
calm and endowed with a mechanical, exact 
efficiency. I got him into bed and started Mr 
Shuster for the nearest doctor, regardless of who 
| he might be. He came back, bringing a gray 
little stick of a man, with eyes and a voice to 
inspire confidence. Doctor Haberman was his 
name, and Shuster had luckily caught him just 
it the end of his ottice hours 

“It has all the symptoms of t phoid hy ‘ij 
presently ‘“‘Hle must go to a hospital tod 


~ i i 
He ought to have a private lt 
nurses 
‘“‘How much will that cost I asked hi 


bluntly 

““A hundred a week at least I'n 
he hesitated and glanced around our 
He knew perfectly that we couldn't afford 


\ i ’ 
‘But he’ll get very good care in a ward,” he sup 
plemented “In a ward the cl iry¢ I 1 
hiiteen to twenty a week.’ 
“He's going to have a private room and 
nurses,’ | said. “I'll see about getting the 


money right away and then come back and take 
him to the hospital I'll be ready by half 1 st 
two this afternoon \nd—what is your fee fo 


0 


COMMING now 


Doctor Haberman pet tted himss 7 
little smile ‘If vou wish 1 t " 

ise I'll render ( 
|’ WAS 

ri | 
f ( 

\\ 

I \\ { ] 
‘ | 1 we 
onest 

Doctor Haberman led again and becar 


more kindly We made certain arrangement 
Mrs. Shuster would stay with Walter while | 
went out. He, the doctor, would come back at 
half past two, and in the meantime he would en 
gage the hospital room and the nurses And as 
a last word he added cheerfully that he did: 
anticipate that the case would be a hard on 
With that to sustain me, I set out on my quest 
I did not dare let myself fly into a panic. | 
knew instantly that there was only one pla 








That's the last straw,’ he said bitterly, ‘the 
very last I didn't expect y« to lose faith in 
Hiow i it n| seemed t 

me that t poraril The drawn weariness 


f 


his voung eves, checked me. 
it again if you feel so about 


of his face, the hope iessness 
Dear, | won't even think of 


| ended firmly 


It's bad enough to have to have everything fliv like this 
be ab y hing, or take vou out, and to 
hink you iving away here at home; but if 
re going on me for all the world to see that I 
n't take care ol ou or pay the expenses of mv home | 
ildn't stand tha ill 
Walter, don’t. You know that isn’t true. You can take 
I perl I we I hadn't been such a wild ex 
vaganza buving ngs tor the house If we didn't have 
st talline we'd be all right even now \s 
the world knowing lear, we haven't a world of any 
Wi lost in a great city No one knows what we do 
ires, and—I'd like to make you feel easier 
Yo t ke me feel any easier by going to worl 
( | ) F 


But he was obstinate ‘All I need, I tell you, is relief 
from this sweltering heat The streets are like ovens, and 
the pavements are so hot they burn through my shoes.”’ 

‘Suppose I crack some ice and put a cold bandage on 

our head I felt I must do something for him 
That would be sort of good,”’ he admitted, and finally lay 
down and submitted to my care. I wrung a towel out of ice 


water and laid it on his feverish head ‘Oh, that’s fine,” he 
groaned That’s grand.” P 
After a little he fell into a deep, numbing sleep; and as he 


lay, flushed and motionless, | watched hin 


ously afraid for him 


inxiously, curi 
He had changed to me so during these 
weeks of stress and trouble He seemed to have nothing to 
meet it with, no courage, no heart. He had centered himself 
on it and forgotten m« All the foolish, fond little 
playfulness had gone from our relation, and no deeper ten 


derness had taken its place I suspected that at times my 


it seemed 


7 irked and 


preset ind the necessity of caring f{ 


Ao 


where I could get the money to take cart 
Walter, so | went there After I'd dispose 

obstructive office b ind an officious secret 
| gained entrance into the gold-lettered office 


Mr. Prayd himself, manager of the Tobin Ager 
and in the fewest possible words put it to him. If the agen 
would advance sufficient money to pay Walter's hospital ey 
I'd make myself personally liable for the debt 

Mr. Pravd was one of those august beings who love pow: 
He loved to dally when the other person was 
helped his importance. He would not have admitted 
emotion so lacking in humanity, but my distress and anxiet 
rather pleased him, because if he chose he could relieve me 
and if he didn’t choose I would be still 
tressed. So, Jovelike, he he 
he said 

‘It’s only decent,’’ I replied, and followed this piec 
impertinence with another It’s not charity. You’l 
every cent of it back.’ 

In spite of its insolence 


penses, 
urgent 


more anxious and dis 
sitated. “It’s rather irregul 


Pravd rather liked it 


exhaustively, as fattish, sedentary, bullying 
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(The story of Gabby-O-Co, inverse, Le 
will be found on page 4°.) 
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\larvy’s discovery 
She and John had debated for three y 
tion whether to buy or build; the 


pleasant to get an old house and 


id gone no further than a drea 
when Mary decided if anything was e' 
ust do it So without consult ohn 
’ | 
\I \ 
had gone to h to make inquirt 
We don’t want a new house anyw: 
They always ask so much more than 
+’ SAID heartily that he agreed wit 
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l Uhe rei tw i ) | 
nces that their father nad mother thot 
id bragged about \ tin bat ' 
ing He laughed frank \\ 
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By BEN AMEs WILLIAMS 


[Mustre by H ( 


e low-ceiled old roo 1] 
We'll cut out t wall here Mat ried. ‘‘ And we'll open 
that old bricked-up fireplace ther« And in each new quartet 
oO John reminded het 

now and then that these matters would have to wait 
‘If we buy we'll tie up all our ready money, you know. 

It's more than we ought to pay,” he said. 

sut it’s such a bargain, John,’ she reminded him. 


“Why, the lumber and the old beams are worth that much 
just for lumber.” 


of the house she found new things to d 


‘I expect so,’’ John agreed smiling] 


\\ point or! iking i cold blooded in 
led t the old house would do very well 

1 while t least The bedrooms were large, 

houg ie windows wer nall: the fireplace in the living 


ir heater in the cellar seemed 
Che plumbing was the least satisfactory 


roo! was delightful The hot 


in good condition 


leature The bathroom would have to be done over; and in 


he panti there was need of work. But Mary made light 
ot thes 1 not ] I 

She told John she would paint the pantry white and make 
it look like a laborator At one side of the sink a marble 


slab had been put to use asa mixing board, and she exclaimed 


over that as a delightful arrangemeat and belittled all th 
disadvantage 
After t r inspection they went out-of-doot Che hou 
wn ol oO il ol the tower tan i wout it newe! 
sidence id been built within the last tew ears But 
} ; id} land e1 h { n and ] ler 
th vould have land enough tora lawn anda flower garden, 
nd a place for John to raise vegetables At the lower end 


of their lot two cypress trees stood near together, and Mary 
declared she would some day have a summer house in their 
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SHE HAD AWAK- 
ENED, SHE SAID, 
AND SEEN BY 
LHI LIGHT OF 


rH! SMOLDER 


ug r oO ou ex 
| | e ¢ Shiv PTAVE ire ec Y] 
Det en the \ ( the wav Ne | ) 
’ he , | 
()f 1 ‘ 
It ‘ 
Of course no \ creed HH verfectly absurd! 
Phe oved il mit { ] n vhen tl p 
was at its freshest green heir furniture fitted miraculoush 


Mary busied herself making curtains and draperies; John put 
in a garden, and ali their friends came to see them and told 


them how lucky they w 


LC me was not so strong as John wished she might be; but 
1 in the dozen vears of their marriage he had come to 


accept this fact with some philosophy. It meant they would 


have no children; but at least he had Mar He took ver 
good care of | ind whent oved into their new quartet 
h nsisted secu ’ idservant She would | 

preferred doing everything herself, tasting to the full th 


delights of her new domain; but she saw the wisdom of what 
he proposed, and installed Rose in the kitchen, with a com 
fortable room on the third floor 

\fter a few days of suspended judgment, John approved 
Ol Rost She Wa 1 iil Idk aged woman, a good cook and 
neat housekeeper She confessed frankly enough that she 
had been used to working in places where it was easier to 
keep the pantry clean; but Mary pointed out to her that 
nothing could be cleaner than the marble slab which served 
as breadboard, and she said this so delightfully that Rosé 


forgot the dark corners under the sink among the old lead 
pipes 

Rose liked Mari ind Mary respected the common sens« 
and industry of the older woman 


By midsummer their life had settled into a pleasant 
Neighbors came to call and John and Mary r 
turned the courtesy; they made attractive friends. In the 


house next door, where the Daytons lived, there were three 


routine 
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or four children, and Mary was fond of children; so she fell 
into the habit of keeping a supply of peppermint candies and 
sugar cookies where they could be most easily come by. The 
children wandered over at all hours of the day; they were 
very young, from the two-year-old who could just walk and 
who had been taught to call himself ‘‘ Willowwale,’’ which 
was short for “The Prince of Wales,’ to eight-year-old 
Nancy, who assumed a quaint dominion over the others 
Mary, swinging in a hammock on the 
told them stories. She 


veranda, sometimes 
and she 





took aiternoon, 


a nap ever, 


taught them to go home at the proper time; but with this 
except 1 the \ ilw s welco d nad the liked to 
CUITIC 

One late afternoon in July, Mary, who had napped hi 
ro e dow be rea ( et Ji O 
his return fro he city, and went into the kitchen to consult 
with Rose about dinner 

Rost ked: ‘Did the children wake you up, ma'am? 

Mary shook her head. ‘‘No. Were they over here?” 

Ve v. | hye rd t} } YA 


icInh W I was Ip i roo! | 


+} 


Marv smiled. ‘Bless their hearts. Probably came in to 
look for me and found me asleep and tiptoed out again. 
They’re such nice little things.” 

““Yes’m, they’re nice children,” 
Rose agreed. 

Mary happened to mention the 
incident to Mrs. Dayton a day or 
two later; but Mrs. Dayton said 
smilingly: “‘Why, no; it wasn't 
my brood. We were over at my 
sister’s all afternoon.” 

“It wasn’t?” Mary 
her brows thoughtfully. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably the Stoddards, then. Though 


they don’t come so often.” 


knitted 


“y! )U mustn’t let mine bother 
you,’” Mrs. Dayton urged, 
and Mary assured her that 
loved to have them come. 
She intended to tell the Stod- 


dard children how sorry she was 


she 


to have missed them, but the 
matter slipped her mind before 
sh Saw them again. 


Late in September 


, when Mar 
itchen one morn 
: “TI think you and 
Sloan ought to be more care- 
the front door, 


when you go to bed 


Rose said 





[The nights are so warm, 
M r nded he “The I 
| wnsta Ss ne ds fresher re oO! 
it’s deadly in the morning And 
here’s no one to bother.’ 


‘Well, there was 
ig around downstairs after 
you went to bed last night, n 


soni 


Running along the porch, and 
dodging into the hous I co 
nf 1 Ou I | VW 
\\ 
) 
I 
\ | 
S} le« 
ol turb dignit I 


nt Ke 1t, Ma am, 

‘Well, we'll have to latch the 
Mary decided. 
‘I'll speak to John about it.”’ 


screen doors, 


“HE was half inclined to think 
wJ Rose was imagining things; 
sure of it a week later when 
woman woke them one night 


down 


was 
the 
| the attic stairs: 
g imp! If I get hold 

Mary and John, 
urri emerging, found Ross 
in a flowered wrapper with her 
hair in curl papers, and most in- 
dignant. ‘“‘My door was open,” 
he declared, ‘‘and this 


Vy crying 
You 


of you 
} rr 1] 
si Cul 


she young 
one, some boy, came tiptoeing in 
and fairly looked at me, and me 
waking to see him by the bed. 


Oh, but he ran when I sat up 
barefooted, likely. I couldn't 
hear which way he went, unless 
it was down the stairs.”’ 

John said sternly: ‘‘ You must 


have been dreaming, Rose. | 
lox ked up te ight N uld 
get in.”’ 


“Well, tl ‘ u 
find, Mr. Sloan,”’ R 


defensively. You go d IT 
and see.”’ 


WAS JUST 
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he found a forgotten window in 
the living room, half open. ‘‘Some boy may have sneaked 
in,” he told Mary. ‘But nothing seems disturbed.”’ He 
was impatient. ‘‘We’ll have to put a stop to this.” 

““Oh, I guess it was just Rose’s imagination,’’ Mary argued 
sleepily. 

John said he did not think Rose was the imaginative sort 
and they went back to sleep. 


John did go downstairs; 








But a fortnight later Rose announced th: iv- 
ing immediately ‘You needn’t pay m ek 
ma’am,”’ she explained I’m not giving you é 
I know But my brother’s wife's sick, and gO 
take care of her 

Mar id not full credit the « ition but she got 
no oth for a muttered rem hat there were too 
man in the house. She decided Rose had been 





brooding 
They found a girl named 


“But I’m sur 





over ancient wrongs. 

i Jennie to take Rose’s place. 
she'll not do,’’ Mary confided to John. ‘‘Sh« 
re leak in the trap under the 
alwa' S d imp 
“We' 
¥ 


agreed. 


1] have to have the plumbing gone OV Sig John 
“Probably the best thing will be to have it done 





STARLIGHT ALL I LD SEE 
DISTURBED DIGNITY: “I 


col WAS 


DIDN'T 


SHADOWS 
LIKE IT, 


SHI 
OF 


MA’AM’’ 


right; a whole new system put in. Wait a month or two till 
I can spare the money from the business. Think you can 
get along with Jennie in the meantime?” 
“I’m sure I can. Or do the myself. 
like her room, either.” 
T he room whi h Rose 


work She doesn’t 


had occupied, and which was now 








Jennie’s, was one of three on the third floor of the hou 
One large room in the « end the 1 vacant wid 
windows let sunlight pour g ing 
there was a fireplace, but it had been long out of uss rt 

I nted Or V | | f tl 

here and ther: 

children had "Ma 1 pt is 
first inspe I 

len lolis I e1 





fo 

| ‘ M tin 9 
on 
H 
used to carry up wood from the cellar and make the chimney 
roar. [he room's really surprisingly attractive,’’ Mary 
told John after one inspection. ‘‘And Jennie keeps it so 


nice ly ° | wish she ‘d do as We ll 
with the rest of the house. She 
is a little sloppy, you know.” 


ENNIE was young, light on 
J her feet; she moved quickly. 
In the great, still house her foot- 
steps sounded pleasantly. Some- 
times Mary, downstairs in the 
living room, could hear her mov- 
ing to and fro in her own room, 
swiftly she seemed aln to run. 
One day she thought she had 
heard Jennie running along thi 
second floor hall; but a moment 

heard the girl singing 
in the pantry, and knew she had 
bec n mistake n. 


A little b 


sO 


1ost 


later she 


las she 


fore Chrictr 


gave a party one day for the 
Dayton children the litth 
Stoddards, and some of thei 
friends The house rang all af 
‘ er 
\ t 

$ I lke 1 l imong 
the Mr Dayto Mrs 
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Lhe © french Formule for Beauty 


French—they are an unsophisti- 

cated people, not up-to-date, not 
scientific as we are, but old-fashioned 
and dealing in such lore and lotions 
as our grandmothers used to brew.” 
You are a little deprecating about it 
in one minute, and in the next it is your- 
self you deprecate, knowing full well that 
you and your grandmother were both as 
babes beside their evolved knowledge of 
life. Imagine her on the banks of the 
Wabash, pulling herbs and bulbs out of 
the earth to stew into a remedy for ague 
and a fine complexion; think of her as 
dealing in any such complexity of rem- 
edies as the most bourgeoise of French 
dames will give you the recipe for, toward 
inducing a fine skin. These Latin rites are 
almost like an incantation, like some- 
thing Shaksperean, where the witches 
chant, ‘‘ Round and round 
this ring we go’’; only 
what French witchery induces is something 
radiant to see. Their formula have the cumu- 
lative knowledge and experience of centuries 
in them, and were handed down by word of 
mouth before printing was practiced. Even 
the lore of legend clings round them, such 
as the story of the humble girl who caught 
the prince for a suitor after she had bathed 
her face in a lotion of rose petals a hundred 
times. I always think of these stories as the 
accompaniment to a treatment that they il- 
lustrate, and taking place in a room ofa little 
living apartment, where the domestic work 
of a ménage proceeds amid the languorous 
odors of hot steeping lotions that emanate 
from the kitchen along with whiffs of chicken 
en casserole. In the hallway a cat sits in an 
upright position, and an electric cord runs 
across the floor as a symbol of a modern appa- 
ratus only recently admitted to the doctoring 
of beauty, while the French tongue is the only 
medium of speech. These are the significant 
beauty parlors of France, and not the places 
of magnificence along the Rue de la Paix. 


[: ONE breath you say, “These 





Little Wrinkle Goes Away 


UT maybe you do not believe in their 

remedies. Then you get run down in 
appearance and are induced to let a French 
seeress take you in charge. As she goes 
through her rites, she chants significant new 
doctrines, such as that one must keep the 
face clean and that the contact of powder 
with the pillow at night produces bacilli. 
You comment to yourself that this is a fine message to send 
over to up-and-coming America. Automatically you repeat 
our tenet of religion: ‘* Be hygienic, and the wrinkles and the 
gray hairs will take care of themselves.’’ But as she talks 
she has been applying a bit of something to the face, some 
aromatic liquid on a piece of cotton, and you interrupt your 
own patronizing thoughts to say a little startled ‘‘ What’s 
that?” For it has effected a transformation. The little 
wrinkle that was coming at the edge of the eye under- 
neath—from loss of flesh of course, and not from years— 
that little wrinkle went out! 

Another time those lines round the mouth under French 
magic vanished for an evening. All the face had lifted to 
the firm contour of the “‘teens.”” But the next morning it 
had sagged even more lamentably. Those lines under the 
eyes would come back. The French were opportunists, 
were children of the moment. But no; those lines did not 
come back, and opportunists is not what the French people 





MASSAGE VERY DELICATELY; INDEED 
UNLESS YOU ARE SKILLFUL, YOU HAD 
BETTER OMIT IT ENTIRELY 


By Mary BrusH WILLIAMS 


I/ustrations by Nancy Fay 


are. They are individualists, and somte of them have risen 
to lone peaks of skill in inducing, in preserving feminine 
beauty, that the rest of the world dreams not of. There are 
Frenchwomen of sixty masquerading as forty, passing 
among us without a line or a blemish, and they are in charge 
of their beauty doctor, just as much as the paralytic has his 
specialist. We say we cannot cheat the years, and while we 
are uttering the words a Frenchwoman puts something on 
her face that seems to wipe them out. 

““What’s that stuff?’’ I demanded, squinting round at the 
cotton soaked in the aromatic lotion with which she had 
made the wrinkle disappear. 

My seeress replied that it was the finest champagne, in 
which fifteen herbs and blossoms had been steeping in the 
dark for two hundred days, 
when it had been decanted like 
rare wine. ‘‘The champagne 
opens the pores, while the 
herbs tone up the skin like a 
tonic, and the champagne as 
it dries closes the pores again. 
Nothing is more unlovely than 
large pores.” 

But to tell my story in or- 
der, a noble Russian lady per- 
suaded me to take some treat- 
ments of a Frenchwoman, who 
had restored her daughter af- 
ter the rigors of a Bolshevist 
prison had destroyed her 
youth and health. You would 
have thought I was doing a 
favor to the community to go 
and take the treatments, so 
little interested I was. But out 
the Avenue Victor Hugo I 
went, to an _ unpretentious 
residential flat building. I 
climbed five flights of stairs. 
There, in an atmosphere al- 
ways aromatic with steeping 
infusions, and an electric cord 
going along the carpet of the 
hall for you to trip on, and 
the scene of all historic Paris 
stretching away below as 
background through the long 
French windows—the road to 
the Bastille, the clean, long 
line of the Champs Elysées to 
Napoleon's Arc de Triomphe, 
the Sorbonne, the Eiffel Tower, 
the Louvre, the flowers in the gardens—against such a back- 
ground and in the bourgeois residential district, the young 
high priestess of beauty appeared. And she herself— Madame 
Francois, with the fresh, firm skin, who was of a dark-haired, 
Latin type—was so freshly, so classically pretty. She was 
the kind of woman who just naturally suggested the word 
inamorata and brought to mind gondoliers and casement 
windows—and not science. But I took some treatments 
rather unemotionally, and then one day woke up to the whiff 
of that aromatic liquid under my nose and the magic of that 
disappearing wrinkle already noted, when it began to come 
over me that herein was encompassed some pretty valuable 
information to be getting over to America. I began to take 
in as much of it as I possibly could, because of course she 
wouldn’t want to give it out. I had heard of so many rich 
and distinguished American ladies coming over here for six 
weeks a year of beauty treatments, and now I was in the 
presence of these very occult operations. 


“Your system you have built up for yourself, madame? 
It has come out of a long experience ?”’ 
She smiled a smile much older than herself. “ Yes; 
from an experience that has been long.” 
“But you are not old.” 
“Tt is older than I am—by a century and more than 
a century. I am a graduate of the school of medicine 
of France. My system is not hit or miss, nor personal, but 
scientific.” 

‘Perhaps, madame, for the women of America you might tell 
me what is beauty, and what phases of it can be guarded— 
and in the home.”’ On the last words my voice grew fainter, 
Of course she would not give away her secrets and her country’s 
recipe for beauty. But the joke was certainly on me. 

She stood almost like a statue from out of the Tuileries 
in her little high apartment, dressed in her crisp white 
nurse’s costume, while in a gesture of revealing she unfolded 
her palms: ‘‘Madame, I have studied not for myself, but 
for everybody. I will tell you all I know.” It seemed strange 
that what France had amassed on the subject of the care of 
beauty should flow through this young woman over to us. 
Of course for the painstaking and long prepared aromatic 
lotions, we should have neither the patience nor the alcohol 
and could only get them by sending here. But it is surpris- 
ing how much can be accomplished even without them. 

“Your first rule of treatment—France’s first rule,” | 
begged of her. 


The First Rule: Be Optimistic 


“NTEVER suggest toa patient —and if you are your own doc- 

tor, never suggest to yourself—that a skin is not good. 
Always say that it can be toned up and corrected. Think of 
the end to be attained, and pin your faith to the good points. 
If the skin is firm, take pleasure in its firmness and work for 
good color and small pores. Color of course comes only from 
the alimentary canal, and belongs in the department of 
dietetics. Whether you have red in your cheeks depends 
on how near the coloring glands lie to the surface. But 
surely it is no harm to add a little? Say every day how 
firm the skin is. The contrary suggestion is bad for the 
spirits and pulls down the looks. Always suggest that 


(Continued on Page 182) 





IT HAS EFFECTED A TRANSFORMATION. THE 
LITTLE WRINKLE THAT WAS COMING—THAT 
LITTLE WRINKLE WENT OUT 
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Medially Frelpless 


m\HIRTY-EIGHT years I have prac- 
ticed medicine in this one locality. I 
have no complaints to make. A fine 
country and good people—no better 
anywhere when you come to know 
them. But I am old, and I am tired. 
I have rheumatism a good deal; I 

= am more liable to colds than I used to be. 
Chilblains bother me some, and I find it hard to keep awake 
over an all-night emergency case. More than that, | would 
like to have time to read and study and see what the younger 
fellows are up to. So far as money goes, I have some put by; 
| could afford to go to the city tomorrow and take an easier 
practice. But if I go what becomes of the folks here? No- 
body would come to take the place. Too hard for the younger 
generation. No use to advertise; I tried it. Few answers, 
and not a man interested when he found it was a rural prac- 
tice. Yet it is a good practice, plenty of it, rates fair and 
collections ninety-five per cent. If I had my strength of 








on 


twenty years ago I could take in ten thousand dollars next 
year. Ihe job is just crying for the right man. But he does 
not come. So I expect I shall just stay and wear out. I can- 
not quit and leave these good people, that I have always 
look: ifter and my father before me, medically helpless.” 

lus writes a country physician of the old, sound type, to 
the president of his county medical society. His is a rare 
Spirit, growing yearly rarer. For where one stays, faithful 
to tics of loyalty and the confidence of those whom he serves, 
twenty go, The unremitting demands of day-and-night 
duty wear out their patience, their endurance or their nerve. 
And none come to fill the vacancies they leave. 


‘And the Rural Death Rate Grows 


' \ TEDICALLY helpless.”” In those words is the widening 
4% 4 tragedy of the countryside. Every state has its commu- 
nitics that face the situation presaged in the letter. Fortunate 
are (hose which enlist the services of a doctor too conscientious 
to leave. But even to these the respite is presumably brief. 
Th Id doctor will not live forever; when he dies ‘‘nobody 
would come to take the place.” That thriving town of my 
near neighborhood is above the average rather than typical 
which reports: ‘‘One doctor seventy-three years old, and 
leeble; one too drunk to be much use; the third, a live 
young fellow, moving away, and nearly 6000 people within a 
near radius to be looked after.” The condition is not pecul- 
lar to any part of the country, though in the winterless 
regions and such as have widely ramifying good roads it is 
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less acute. Every state has its wide areas that are medically 
helpless and verging yearly toward a condition of further 
destitution, amounting to desperation. 

Doubtless this is offset by the superior natural healthful- 
ness of the more open life, of plain, good food, and of spa- 
ciousness of living. It may be argued that there is not the 
same need for medical attention in the country as in the 
city, and that figures show the countryman’s expectation of 
life to be definitely greater than that of his town-bound 
brother. But how long is this superiority likely to be main- 
tained? Yearly the protective influence as well as the curative 
power of science is broadened in the centers of popula- 
tion. With a steadily decreasing medical faculty outside of 
these centers, it is obvious that the rural districts cannot 
keep equal pace, and probable that there will be an actual 
retrogression of effective care. 

Two years ago a high authority, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, 
pointed out this alteration: ‘‘ Within the last twenty years 
the line representing rural death rate, which started below 
that representing urban death rate, has ascended and, in 
many localities at least, has crossed and now stands above 
the line representing the urban death rate.” 

If, as the changing figures seem to foreshadow, the 
country with its enormous natural advantages becomes less 
safe to live in than the city, that result will 
constitute a signal testimony to the triumph 
of medical science, and a damning indictment 
against a social system which has failed of a 
more equitable solution of the problem. It 
will not do to blame the doctors alone. The 
country doctor cuts loose from his old associa- 
tions not primarily for selfish but rather for 
scientific reasons. He feels, probably with 
justice, that he will be a better and more 
serviceable craftsman in an environment which 
affords opportunities of technical progress than 
in a locality where, from lack of associations 
and facilities, he is only too likely to stagnate. 
If the deserted locality suffers it is not his fault, 
he argues; society should have made it worth 
his while to stay if it wished to keep him—an 
argument by no means devoid of merit. 





So we must perhaps accept, for the present, the 
harsh fact that the sick in the country cannot ex- 
pect as prompt and efficacious professional attention 
as those in the city; that this disability, inherent in 
their distance from centers of civilization and prog- 
ress—for, despite the vaporings of politicians, it is 
idle in dealing with life-or-death matters to blink 

the fact that rural civilization and progress are below urban 
in the United States—is one with the inferiority of merchan- 
dising, of transportation, of intellectual resources and of 
amusements. Because most serious illnesses and all acci- 
dents, which constitute the bulk of surgical demand in the 
country, are unpredictable, it follows that the farmer and 
small-town dweller will in many cases suffer from a lack of 
that immediate resource of diagnosis and treatment which 
may be so vitally important. 


Tragedies of the Countryside 


UT there is one major condition urgently demanding the 

highest available grade of expert care, the crisis of which 
can be foreseen far in advance, and it is here that the neglect 
from which the country districts suffer is most serious and 
least excusable from the social point of view. Prospective 
motherhood certainly has the right to medical aid both in the 
mother’s and her child’s behalf, and in the interests of the 
community, since it requires no special pleading to prove 
that sound children and healthy mothers are a public asset, 
as puny children and broken mothers are a public liability. 
The worst tragedies of medical aloofness are perhaps those 
of maternity. Twenty-three thousand mothers 
die every year from causes incidental to child- 
birth. How many more are permanently in- 
valided, weakened for years after one disastrous 
experience or incapacitated for further mother- 
hood, there are no statistics to show. 

Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, professor of ob- 
stetrics and head of the woman’s clinic at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, estimates that 
for every death there are perhaps five seri- 
ous and an uncertain number of irremediable 
physical—or in some cases mental—impair- 
ments. Probably ninety per cent of the deaths 
and invalidism is preventable; nearly all could 
have been guarded against by proper prenatal 
care and obstetrical attendance. 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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a stalwart minority of American womanhood wage a war for 

equal rights and win suffrage for a soft and luxury-loving sister- 
hood who prefer birth control and beauty parlors to the sterner reali- 
ties of motherhood and the rigors and frugalities of home-making for 
the family? 

As a matter of fact, isn’t this athletic woman herself a good deal of 
a powder-puff pet in her non-athletic moments? What about the 
country-club aspect of her, when she loafs ingloriously, guzzles boot- 
leg cocktails, talks everlastingly of sex complexes and short cuts to 
divorce? Is that just a pose or has she really some of the iron woman 
in her that has come down to this generation from a pioneer ancestry ? 

Here are a few pertinently up-to-date topics for discussion—some 
of our women’s organizations might do well to put them on their pro- 
grams. They might lead to a more vigorous and searching. insight 
into the softening morals of the present generation than the polite and 
innocuous cultural subjects that predominate in the majority of 
programs. 

Even the Woman’s Party, with all its belligerent feminism and its 
demand for more and more leveling of the rights and duties of the 
sexes, might do well to take stock of the powder-puff pet and determine 
just how great a multitude there is of the baby-doll type of American 
womanhood to reckon with. 

The mothers of the rising generation that includes the flapper of 
yesterday and her jigolo partners may point with pride to the size of 
their families, the efficiency development of their homes and the war 
records of their boys and girls as sufficient proof that they were the 
iron women of the prewar epoch. Statistics prove their case. But in 
the past tense. Statistics are always in the past tense; they never 
quite catch up to current events. 


lk THIS the age of the athletic woman or the powder-puff pet? Did 


N THE case of these mothers statistics have not caught up to the 

beauty parlors and the enormous increase in their patronage. Is it 
the iron women of yesterday who storm the doors of these beauty shops 
that in a very few years have sprung up by the tens of thousands in 
every nook and corner of the United States? We hear that the flapper 
patronage is comparatively slim, that the vast majority of the patrons 
are middle-aged and beyond. The epithet powder-puff pet would 
seem to embrace all ages in the present tense. 

The beauty parlor is the modern primrose path to perpetual youth. 
It is so much easier to make over one’s face, bob or shingle one’s hair 
and have a permanent wave than it is to follow the simple principles of 
hygienic, normal living, to work instead of worry, and to train one’s 
thoughts in the spiritual beauties that preserve youth and charm of 
personality to the very last. 

A cynic said the other day: ‘‘ There are two new broad highways 
of travel in this country of ours. One is to the beauty parlor and the 
other is to the divorce courts. I don’t know just where they join, but 
probably very near the threshold of the beauty parlor, where women 
go not so much with the objective of keeping their husbands as for the 
purpose of dolling up to get new ones.” 

H. G. Wells has forecast a frivolous age following after-the-war 
readjustments. A frivolous age means a stampede to shirk responsi- 
bilities. It means an age of smaller families and neglected homes. 
It means an age of cynicism and a decaying church. It means just 
such an age as the great metropolis of New York is seeking to make 
the fashion for the forty-eight states. It means an age when the 
powder-puff pets loll in their limousines and fondle the hairy insects 
they call dogs, devoting what small energies they have to bridge and 
mah jongg, to sex plays and sex books and sex cults. It means an age 
when nobody stays home to rock the cradle—with due apologies to 
science; rocking the cradle isn’t done any more save in the movies— 
when children are herded to boarding school in rompers. It means an 
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age when every mocker is hailed as a wit, when every crazy radical 
has more vogue than a philosopher, when outspoken idiocy is generally 
applauded and the wisdom of Solomon is condemned. 

This may sound like pure raving to those who live in sheltered 
places and to millions of retiring and gentle folk who live within them- 
selves. We would ask them to read the following letter, one of a great 
number we received after the publication of an article entitled The 
High Cost of Babies, by Dr. S. Josephine Baker, in a recent issue of 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. We present this letter as indicative 
of the powder-puff-pet state of mind that is sufficiently prevalent 
throughout this land to cause grave worry and alarm: 


Ten years of married life have found me without a child of my own, 
and the immediate group of my most intimate friends are also childless— 
six of us with reasons individual and discussed. We are all middle-class 
people—three college trained, one normal school trained, one a nurse, and 
the other just a married girl. Our husbands in turn are two professional 
men, One accountant, one insurance, two merchants. 

None want to raise children in this day and age and have been per- 
suaded by the printed word. Almost every paper and magazine of this 
day issues one month or another something which touches on the question 
of the child. Beginning at the baby stage we find special diets, summer 
illness, dangers of teething, birth control, high cost of clothes, and now 
from you the cost of babies. We read those and wonder if there is anything 
in the first year except responsibilities. 

Quickly following that come the fatigue of the first school years, and 
the contagious diseases and their dreadful after effects. Shortly after that 
come low vitality and bad posture of school children, effects of bad teeth, 
throat and eye troubles and mental growth of children. 

In high school the printed words become larger and more terrifying — 
faculty scandals, flappers, smoking, drinking, sex problems to be met by 
sterile old maids; three lines to the literary efforts of the schools, three 
pages to the athletic efforts, and three words as to what the children are 
actually doing. 

Then comes college, when all we hear is crowded classes, startling and 
subdued college journals, vast expense of education, changes in faculty, 
athletic prowess, cheating and college failures. Oh, yes, we hear of all the 
elopements and the fraternity lists and parties. 

Isn’t it enough to frighten anyone who has two eyes and two ears and 
cannot see that their straw will have the strength to stand the tide? Who 
wants to bring forth a child who will have to attend public school and go 
through all the stages of being educated when the printed word tells them 
that their child, if he or she be an average child, will most likely be a scandal 
or a failure? Some women are not considering the financial investment at 
the beginning, but the moral and social investment for the future. 


OULD you, dear lady, have the family you should have if the 

JourNALshould turn Pollyanna and publish pretty pictures all in 
pink and blue of happy babies that have neither aches nor ills; babies 
that cure themselves of thumb sucking and toddle to the ice box to 
get their own bottles at the proper times? Would you? Of course not; 
you’re just trying to pass the buck—to blame the “ printed word”’ for 
your own powder-puff pettiness. 

Of course there are responsibilities in the first year, but the iron 
women of a more vigorous generation accepted them without whim- 
pering, and brought up their families under difficulties far greater 
than exist today. 

To lay the blame for childlessness upon the magazines and books 
that are written to aid mothers in the physical and psychological up- 
bringing of their sons and daughters is sheer and utter nonsense. No 
other agency has so effectually reduced the death rate among infants 
in recent years as this same “ printed word.’’ Six thousand expectant 
mothers have been cared for by the JouRNAL through its series of 
prenatal letters, written by Doctor Baker. And Doctor Baker’s au- 
thoritative articles on the care of babies, as published in the JouRNAL, 
are widely read and wisely followed. 

Our unnamed correspondent and her five friends are typical of 
thousands in every city, every hamlet in the land. Makers of flimsily 
elaborate excuses for their own selfish dodging of responsibilities. 
Powder-puff pets! 
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Pr | NENNYSON sums up his 
greatest grudge against 
Death in these words: “He 
sets our lives so far apart, we cannot 
hear each other speak.”’ A tragedy 
akin to this is the share of the illiter- 
ate. He lives in a world filled with the sound of 
many voices that speak down across the cen- 
turies and bridge the uttermost parts of the 
earth, many-minded voices that touch the most 
of us to enlarged sympathies and understanding, 
that color our days with the sense of the rush of 
life and thought, that, best of all, link us one with 
another in that kinship of living beings that we 
allcrave. The broader the range of understand- 
ing the more vivid.is our own consciousness, for 
the printed page is to the mind what the tool and 
machine are to the hand—an infinite expansion 
both in reach and in power. To all this the illit- 
erate is deaf. He cannot hear it speak. He is in 
touch only with the voice that is a few feet away. 
A silence settles between him and the remote 
either in time or space, and that constant bom- 
bardment of ideas that the rest of us experience 
is as if it did not exist, for its place is filled with 
blankness. The world has ceased to be vocal. 
That was a wonderful definition of the state 
that called it ‘‘a mutual understanding of 
friends’; a very profound definition when one 
comes to analyze a democracy, for the very basis 
of such a form of government lies in a certain 
community understanding and trust. Isolation 
and misunderstanding are its death. But how 
are we to get a common mind and an intelligent 
judgment among a population that has neither 
the means of information nor the mental train- 
ing that lifts it above illiteracy ? 


«More Than Five NGllion Ilhiterates 


ORE than five million of us over ten years 
old, according to the census, are to be 
classified as illiterate by our own confession, 
which means that this number of us cannot write 
in any language. It is assumed that, if we cannot 
write, neither can we read. The “by our own 
confession ”’ is important, for the census does not 
investigate beyond the statement of the ques- 
tioned. But wherever special study of conditions 
has been made, it would seem that the reality is 
far worse than the official figures. If, in modern 
political fashion, these unlettered of ours should 
form a ‘“‘bloc,’’ they could hold the balance and 
swing a national election, for more than four of 
the five million are of voting age. As a matter 
of fact, do they not form a bloc, a huge group 
peculiarly susceptible to false information which 
they have no means of weighing, to insidious 
doctrines that they cannot measure, to natural 
enmity toward a society and a government that 
have failed them? 

In the state of Ohio, for example—and Ohio is 
by no means among the worst of states in this 
respect—there are one hundred and twenty-six 
thousand men and women who have a right to 
vote but who cannot write. If this mass could 
be ‘‘swung”’ together, it would be overwhelm- 
ing. This is so evident that all over the country 
certain and not wholly disinterested men are 
deliberately playing upon the ignorant vote and 


C fwilight People 


By Mrs. THomMas G. WINTER 


influences that sap the life of some of us sap the 
life of all of us. And of all the destructive agen- 
cies, the greatest is ignorance—ignorance of life, 
ignorance of law, ignorance of the vital forces 
and tendencies of society, ignorance of each other. 
It drags at individual advancement; it under- 
mines industry; it weakens the whole organism. 

And we are breeding more of this kind of 
thing. Five hundred thousand of our unlettered 
are between ten and twenty years of age, showing 
that a new generation is coming on as neglected 


‘as its elders. Where adult illiteracy is darkest 
' school attendance is low. So the evil perpetuates 


itself. Ignorant parents beget ignorant children. 
This is the great social side of it, and these 
are the lump figures of it. 


cA Prophetess of the New Crusade 


E WOMEN, in nine cases out of ten, be- 

gin our social thinking through individual 
experiences. A tragedy looms before us, or a 
perplexity, and then another and another and 
another, until we realize that we are faced not 
by a single instance, but by a vast condition, and 
we step out of the personal into the universal. 
So the approach of women to the problem of 
illiterate America was distinctly on the human 
side, and later we came back to those census 
figures and saw that those ponderous pages were 
not a mere agglomeration of tables and statis- 
tics, but, by an illuminated study, they helped 
to fuse the thing we had found beneath our eyes 
at home with the big movement that all the 
country must get under way. 

Kentucky laid hold of a staggering compre- 
hension of her condition at the beginning of the 
war when her drafted boys by the thousand 
signed their cards by across. She made up her 
mind to give them a chance, during the interval 
between the draft and the call to service, to 
transform themselves not only into better po- 
tential soldiers, but into more self-satisfying 
citizens. Then she turned inward in realization 
of those other lives still in the dim mountains, 
laboring under the same depreciated efficiency 
and the same isolation from normal life. The 
moonlight schools, set up at night when the 
older folk who must work in daytime could 
come, began almost apologetically. Perhaps, 
the experimenters thought, a dozen or a score 
here and there would turn up, but behold, when 
the doors opened, a hundred or two hundred 
waited with pathetic eagerness to come in. Be- 
cause of her immediate leadership and her pas- 
sionate vision, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s 
name came to symbolize this heroic effort to 
enable long-thirsty lives to fill their empty cups. 
But, as the idea spread, dozens and hundreds of 
teachers—those who always seem willing to add 
just one more duty—joined the band of moon- 
light instructors. Club women joined hands. 
Mrs. Stewart, now officially connected with the 
National Education Association and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, became a 


that the unexpectedness of the con- 
dition adds astonishment, perhaps 
because of the way little bodies of 
women are meeting it. It is a long 
time now since club women said: 
“Now, ladies, we are tired of pink 
teas and literary symposiums alone. Here is 
work to be done, and it’s our work.”” And they 
became apostles. They found out what it meant 
to live the life of an illiterate away from the 
world. How does it feel? 

Illiteracy does not tell us much about itself, 
for illiteracy is inarticulate, whether it hides ina 
mountain valley or burrows in city masses. We 
got some illuminating glimpses during wartime 
from the boy who was brought up for reprimand 
because he was not writing home and broke 
down in self-abasement in his confession that he 
could not write. We saw the stupidity of it when 
the lads from whom we were asking their lives 
showed us that we had not given them half a 
chance to live, and that they could not even read 
the orders of the day. But behind those seven 
hundred thousand unlettered boys was the mass, 
also limited, humiliated, old and young, going 
down the slope or coming hopefully up into life 
and doomed to be disappointed. 

Mrs. Stewart is full of such stories as anes 
three that tell how it feels: 

Off in a lonely Virginia mountain valley is a 
cabin of two rooms. The inner commands vast 
poetic spaces, but is left to the society of onions 
and potatoes. In the outer one, facing the com- 
monplace but little-traveled highway, a half- 
crippled woman, a bed, a soap box, a peach 
basket and two chairs hold possession. Here 
came a traveler under the guidance of a boy 
who knew the folks and who begged her to go in 
and see his old friend. 


Loved Her Bible But (ouldn't Read It 


HE visitor invaded the inner room. ‘‘ Why 

don’t you move your bed in here?”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘It’s magnificent. Why, there are 
people in Massachusetts that would give fifty 
thousand dollars for such a view!” 

“What's view!” sniffed the old woman. “I 
want to be where I can roll in and roll out the 
quickest.’’ From the box at her feet she drew a 
Bible and handed it to the visitor with the de- 
mand: ‘“ Read me from that.”’ 

First a psalm, then a passage from St. John, 
and the Bible went back into the box. ‘ Now 
that'll do me until someone else comes along 
that can read.’’ And the old eyes fixed hungrily 
on the dusty road again. 

Or, away across the continent, in North Da- 
kota, where a blind child lay on the floor, run- 
ning fingers swiftly over raised letters that he 
was translating into poetry for the benefit of his 
parents, the maid stood for a moment at the 
door with tears running down her cheeks. 

“Why, Sarah, what’s the matter?’’ asked her 
mistress. 

“That child! He’s blind! But he can read. 
And I can’t!’’ She could envy the blind. 

Ina rugged Kentucky country an old woman, 
tired from overwork, walked eight weary miles 
every other week to carry her Eliza’s home let- 
ter to the teacher who would read it to her— 























intensifying its antagonisms and prejudices. It 
is just as true in the great, powerful United 
States of today as it was in the little country that 
was just trembling into being in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s day that “‘We must all hang together, or 
assuredly we shall all hang separately.’’ The 
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and then eight miles home after dark. The 
beauty of this story is that the teacher had the 
good sense to teach the mother to read. 


kind of prophetess of thenew crusade, thecrusade 
against adult ignorance. 

In the Southern mountain regions the work 
maintains a picturesque appeal, perhaps because 
the pupils are of such straight American stock 
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Palm Beach Likes the Paris Mode for Accessories in Sets | 
PRING comes on apace and offers, as her of the many whims has taken the public’s with gold embroidery and a gold ribbon girdle, 
latest mode, accessories that match. Up _ fancy and discover one of the most popular is worn over a white crépe skirt, was one of the 
North we observe the whims of spring to match the hat with scarf or parasol. _ smartest costumes seen. For spring wear at 
A) through windows filled with luscious things for The separate tunic blouse is well received, home, printed linen is a good selection, with a 
ge Southern wear. At Palm Beach, we see which ‘too, and the one above at left, of white duvetyn white cr@épe skirt. The hat is of green Milan, 
ga 
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with a gold twist about the crown 
and a black duvetyn facing. There 
are many green hats in evidence at 
the winter resorts. 


nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 


You will find 


dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 





One of Bernard’s new spring 
frocks is of white crépe de chine 


gram is embroidered. Fine pin tucks might be 





with double rows of hemstitching on the vest substituted for the hemstitching, or the vest 
and a diamond-shaped insert, where one’s mono- might be of organdie, shirred at the neck, for 
shirring is one of the new touches. A hat of crin 
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straw is draped with a Russian hand- 
kerchief of gay silk, and this silk is 
used also for the matching parasol. 
A rosette is at each of the twelve 
ribs, and the inside of parasol is of 
plaited white silk crépe. 


A type of frock much worn in Paris is the 
straight, ruffled one in center on page 34. This, 


(Continued on Page 2174) 
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wate |AVE you ever thought of adopting a 
ea fea] child? If there is any one thing that we 
Bina 4 mt] can be sure of in this world, it is that 
RNs J every child needs a home and every 
BASH bal home needsachild. There is no human 
“ah appeal greater than that of the home- 
gf) lessor abandoned baby. Moreand more 
hontai ode) Heople are realizing that an institution, 
no matter how well managed, is not a proper place in 
which to bring up a child. Childhood should be a time 
of joy and freedom and warm human contact with 
someone who can be a real parent, or stand in the place 
of one. Certainly, this is the least we can ask of any 
civilization. But if children are cheated when they are 
deprived of a home of their own, the same failure to get 
the full value from life is found in every home which 
has never had a child to care for. Childless men and 
women need to express the parent instinct as much as 
children need parents. It hasn’t needed our newer psy- 
chologists to tell us that. It is an instinct that has re- 
mained one of the most dominant in men as well as in 
women throughout the ages. So this is a plea, if any 
is needed, for bringing the childless home and the home- 
less child together. 

When the decision to adopt a child has been made, 
the first questions that usually arise are: ‘‘ Where can I 
go to get a child for adoption?’’ and ‘“‘What of the 
dangers of heredity?’’ Neither of these is hard to an- 
swer. Indeed, if this information were sufficient to 
settle the matter, we would not have any child-adoption 
problem at all. The mere act of going through the 
legal procedure of adoption is simple, but human rela- 
tionships cannot be adjusted so readily as that. The 
procedure is usually in this way: 

In practically every state, and in the majority of 
our large cities, there are child-welfare or child-piacing 
societies or agencies. These may be a part of the state or 
city government, but more commonly are supported by 
private contributions and governed by self-constituted 
boards. Usually these private agencies have some 
semiofficial connection with the government. Some- 
times they are maintained by religious denominations. 
Children who have been abandoned are usually com- 
mitted by the courts to the care of these agencies; other 
children come in a variety of ways. Foundling hospitals 
are the oldest type of child-caring institution that we 
know anything about, and their history dates back 
many centuries; but child-placing agencies are much 
more modern developments. The latter usually care for these 
children only as a temporary expedient and place them in 
individual homes as soon as they can. If there is any doubt 
as to the location of the nearest child-placing agency, the 
best way is to apply to the local or state health or charities 
official and get the name and address in that way. 

The next step is for the foster mother or father to apply in 
person, or in writing, to the agency, giving brief information 
about the kind of home they have, their ages, whether there 
are other children in the family and whether they want to 
adopt a boy or a girl, and the age they prefer. Usually the 
agency will send a representative to the home, references are 
generally. required and the agency and the family take 
whatever action may be necessary to satisfy both. 








The Inheritance Problem 


HE next question that is asked most often is: ‘‘ Need I 

fear that the child hasinherited any disease or bad habits?”’ 
Our present knowledge of heredity is not final, but we have 
learned enough to know that inheritance of traits or char- 
acteristics is most uncertain, whether for good or evil. Every 
baby born is an entirely different individual from every 
other baby that has ever been born or ever will be born. The 
way heredity is usually shown is in some physical character- 
istic, such as race, height, weight, the color of the hair and 
eyes or the shape of the nose. Even here the type must be 
a definite family characteristic if it is to be inherited. Strictly 
speaking, there are no diseases that can be inherited, and a 
careful physical examination of the child will determine the 
matter of health with finality. 

Mental defect may be inherited. It is, however, rare, and 
if the child-placing agency does not know the parentage well 
enough to determine the possibility of any danger in this 
line, there is little if any risk in depending upon the mental 
tests that are now in common use. With the baby the 
assurance of the normal development of a child of its age 
may be taken as an indication that all is well in that line, 
while psychological tests of children over the age of two 
years are becoming increasingly simple and sure. If anxiety 
is felt on the score of possible mental defect it is better to 
adopt an older child, thus getting more security and at the 
same time giving a home to one of the group of children who 
are not in such great demand foradoption. Asa matter of fact 
and experience, the hazard of mental defect being inherited is 
in no greater proportion among these homeless children than 
it is among children whose parents are well able to care for 
them. Under present methods of placing out children, the 
risk is so small that it need not be considered. 

The most common fear about heredity is that bad habits 
and undesirable traits of character may develop as a result 
of inheritance. This is not a problem at all, and need not 
be mentioned were it not for the fact that our old taboos and 
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(choosing a (ohild 
By 
S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


impressions on this point seem so difficult to lose. Any man 
or woman who adopts a child takes no greater risk in regard 
to its future moral character than if it were his or her own 
child. I cannot emphasize this too strongly. In fact, heredity 
has little if anything to do with our characters. It is the 
environment that counts, the family understanding and 
adjustment, the wise knowledge of the child’s needs, the 
happy home life and the intimate daily surroundings that 
make character. It is not what we are born with but what 
we make of our lives that is of chief importance. Any 
latent “original sin’’ that we may bring into the world will 
vanish quickly in the right. kind of environment and thrive 
in the wrong kind of surroundings. This holds good with all 
children, your own or those you adopt. 

If the child you select is physically healthy, and if it has 
not shown any mental defect, you need not fear for results, 
provided you do your part. Personality and environment 
are more important than heredity, and this means the per- 
sonality of the foster parents as well as that of the child. 
That wise man, David Starr Jordan, has said something that 
seems to me to bear very straight on this question: ‘‘The 
quality of our fate depends on our ability to meet it, and 
that is largely the result of our early training. Besides this, 
what we inherit are not the actual traits of father and 
mother, but what father and mother might have been.’’ Not 
less truly do these adopted children “inherit” the traits of 
their home environment. 

The home, therefore, must take stock of what it can offer, 
and not feel that the only essential point is the child and his 
character and behavior. Homes and families are on trial as 
well as the children. The adjustment of the child to the 
home and the home to the child is one of the greatest 
problems that must be solved, and it is of course of the ut- 
most importance from the standpoint of both, for upon this 
delicate balancing of the family relation depends the success 
or failure of the whole matter of adoption. I believe that 
people who desire to adopt a child, and finally do so, do not 
always realize the tremendous importance of this adjustment. 
There are almost as many angles to it as theré are to the 
whole adoption question. 

One thing we are apt to forget is that the childless family 
needs the child as much as, and perhaps even more than, the 
child needs the home. If anyone is hesitating about taking 
the final step towards adoption, I can say with the greatest 
assurance, supported by the opinions of people who have 
made a life work of bringing the home and the child together, 
that the child will bring far more to the home than the home 
can give to the child. The home must make a supreme effort 
if it is to give back to the child all that the child may bring 
to it. Most families expect so much more from a child than 
he can give. Few people are as critical of their own children 
as they are of the children of others, and this is doubly true 
with adopted children. Parents are so apt to forgive the 
faults of their own children and see only the swan, while the 
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ugly duckling comes to the front where there is no blood 
tie. The perfect home and the perfect child rarely come 

- together in this nonperfect world, but certainly, in the 
attempt to bring the two together, the burden of re. 
sponsibility rests on the home. 

Miss Sophie Theis and Miss Constance Goodrich, of 
the New York State Charities Aid Association, haye 
stated this so well that it ought to be repeated in fy]: 
“Tf an adjustment must be made, the family should do 
more than half the work of adoption. They have the 
advantage of age—and presumably of understanding— 
over the child, they have all the incentives to make the 
experiment a success, and they are not hampered, as the 
child is, by an unhappy past life. Presumably they are 
in-better control of their emotions and impulses than 
the child. The child is, moreover, in the disadvan- 
tageous position of the newcomer on strange ground, 
He is usually aware of being on probation, whereas, if 
he is judging the family, no one knows it as a rule. He 
is uncertain of his position, afraid of what may happen 
if he leaves this shelter. All these factors make his 
conduct problematic and uncontrolled. The family 
have all the advantages which he lacks. It is surely 
fair to ask them to bear a double burden of responsi- 
bility for the experiment. This point of view, simple 
as it may seem, is strangely unfamiliar to some foster 
parents who consciously —or more often unconsciously— 
expect the child to make all the adaptations.” 

Another point of importance is the age of the child 
adopted in relation to the age of any child there may 
already be in the family. I have known of several in- 
stances where parents have felt their only child suffered 
from lack of companionship and they have adopted an- 
other child, usually of the same sex and age, to fill this 
need. When this is done, the rule above all others that 
must be observed is ‘“‘no partiality.’’ If the slightest 
difference in attitude or affection is shown in favor of 
the natural child, the result is bound to be disastrous. 
There is a mental cruelty that is even more devastating 
in its after effects than any physical cruelty can be, and 
no one has the right to adopt a child unless he is pre- 
pared to give him, in every respect, the same care and 
love he would give a child of his own. 

If the child to be adopted is a baby, the social status 
of the family does not make a great deal of difference, 
provided that all other things are satisfactory and a 
good home is assured; but in ‘the case of other children 
it has been the experience that the simpler the home, 

the better. This is because a baby, as he grows into his con- 
scious life, naturally adjusts himself to his surroundings, but 
the older child far too often has memories that have sunk 
deep and that make a readjustment to anything but a simple 
home life an exceedingly difficult matter. Usually, older 
children do better if they are placed for a time in a boarding 
home before adoption. Here there is time for them to be ob- 
served, to see what characteristics are developing and what 
type of home will best suit them. There is also the oppor- 
tunity for manners to be improved, harsh corners smoothed out 
and necessary health care given. In any event, the responsi- 
bility is on the side of the foster parents. On the other hand, 
the reward is great. John Masefield has given us one side of it: 


He who gives the child a treat 

Makes joybells ring in Heaven’s street ; 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 


The Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society adopted 
that verse as its appeal. But reward is far from being only in 
the hereafter. It’s a very present, very human reward that we 
get more perceptibly every day as the at first slightly strange 
and new human tie comes to be stronger and stronger. 


Whence (ome the Derelict Babies? 


HERE do these babies come from, this human flotsam 

and jetsam that represents the derelict part of humanity 
through no fault of their own? The Pennsylvania Children’s 
Aid Society has made a study of that question in relation to 
the children coming under its care. The greatest number— 
twenty-six per cent—of babies and older children that are 
given up either willingly or unwillingly are those w/iose 
parents are unfit to care for them. The next group—sixteen 
per cent—are the children whose mothers have died, leaving 
their fathers to face a problem of child care that they do not 
feel they can assume. Such children are usually put in 4 
boarding home or institution, but many are ultimately avail- 
able for adoption. The children of unmarried parents fur nish 
thirteen per cent of the total; children of widows, ten per 
cent; children of mothers deserted by fathers, nine ant 
two-tenths per cent; children of parents separated or di- 
vorced, eight and two-tenths per cent; foundlings—who 
are the children abandoned with no indication of theif 
parentage—eight per cent; and the remainder come irom 
various other sources. 

I have made a fairly wide inquiry, covering practically all 
the largest child-placing agencies in this country, to get 
opinions in regard to child adoption. Every child-placing 
agency puts the welfare of the child above all other con- 
siderations, but their points of view as to how this is to 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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The young bride 
jinds, to her sur- 
prise, that her 
budget will allow 
the buying of this 
marvelously low- 
priced sofa. 

The Interior 
Decoration De- 


partment of the 
Fournal will tell 
you where this or 
similar furni- 
ture may be had. 


aams|N MY twenty-five years of ex- 
: perience as a furniture salesman 
I have been deeply interested 
in the problems of the young 
married couples who would like 
to have fine furniture if they 
could afford it, but who must buy 

dames} With the most extreme care in- 
stead, in order to make their little sum spread 
over all the necessities of house furnishing. In 
almost every stock there are certain pieces of fur- 
niture that measure up to these requirements of 
good taste, refinement and durability, and down 
to the requirements of moderate price. There 
are others that are economical from the point of 
price and wear, but mediocre in style. Still 
others verge on the pretentious and are some- 
times not durable, and nearly always unsuited 
to the small, tasteful home. 

With this stock at their command, the methods 
of salesmen vary according to their opinions and 
ability. Some salesmen size up prospective cus- 
tomers at once and show the grade of goods they 
think suitable, but this allows for a mistaken 
diagnosis of character; other salesmen are unduly influenced 
by their own personal taste in furniture, or their knowledge 
of a bargain despite its unsuitability, and urge the wrong thing 
on their customers. The ideal salesman, according to my 
way of thinking, sells furniture so correct in line and detail, 
no matter what its price, that it is, if possible, always a lap 
ahead of the present taste of the purchaser, so that after 
some years of growth and experience, of natural improve- 
ment in taste, there will be no sad awakening as to the true 
status of the furniture standbys bought in the first years of 
inexperience. This service requires from the salesman con- 
stant study and research, a broad mind, and an interest in 
people and in their problems and ideals. Not every salesman 
has the patience or the wit to measure up to these standards 
and when one does it is needless to tell the customer that 
he is worth hanging on to. On the other hand, it 
is never wise for customers to rely entirely on 
salesman service, but rather they should try to 
develop these same qualities in themselves, so that 
they will be independent in the event of outside 
assistance in judgment not being at hand. Intel- 
ligence in the customer takes the place of an 
intelligent salesman, but when the two qualities 
walk hand in hand, any furniture stock may be 
made to yield up miracles of beautiful suitability 
and low cost. 








The Ideal Living Room 


N FURNISHING the new home, the room 

that usually receives first attention is the liv- 
ing room, and deservedly so, since comfortable 
home life and the first impressions of new callers 
are important. Therefore in choosing living-room 
furniture within a budget income, a number of 
elements enter into its proper selection—good 
style, good quality, price, suitability, adaptability, 
making use of current style tendencies while 
avoiding faddy fashions, size, woods, and knowing 
how to buy these to advantage while still sacrific- 
ing the most costly types of wood and their most 
costly uses. 

The ideal furniture for the living room, to my 
mind, is selected for a certain quality of home 
and comfort and informal good style, which 
may be interpreted with inexpensive as well as 
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Lhe Bride and Groom Furnish Their Ftome 


eA Salesman Tells Them What Furniture to Buy for the Living Room: By Mitchell Mackay 





expensive furniture. The pieces I have selected to be shown 
in the photographs are chosen with all the points in mind. 

I do not know of a sofa that combines more excellent quali- 
ties of good style, beauty and wear than this one that is 
pictured and which has just been sold to the young bride and 


groom. It isa full-size sofa, filled with hair, with detachable 
cushions, spring edge, and completely covered in velours. 
And yet it was purchased for eighty-five dollars,an amazingly 
low price for its style and quality. This sofa may well serve 
as a standard for the inexperienced furniture seeker, who 
may accept the word of the salesman that cost has been saved 
merely by the price of the covering material and by using 
very fine spiral springs between paddings of cotton in the 
detachable cushions, instead of the hair filling that has 
been used elsewhere in the sofa. The excessive cost of 





Deciding whether the budget will admit the purchase of the flap-lid desk which 
may later have the secrétaire top added to it, or whether it is better to save money 
and space in buying this spinet desk, proves a weighty problem. 
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So many fine 
chairs have been 


found within 
the price these 
young house. 
furnishers have 
planned t Spend 
for two of the 
chairs that are to 
be used in the 


living room, that 
it is a difficult 
matter to decide 
between them, 


superexpensive overstuffed furniture is often due 
to its covering. First covers of plain sateen or 
denim often prove a worthwhile economy for 
several years, and cotton velours, cretonne or 
printed linen are most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of appearance and wear, as well as cost. 

Accompanying this sofa in suite form there 
are equally delightful chairs, but in the small 
living room it is better to select the sofa alone, if 
possible, and at most be contented with one 
matching chair, which should be covered with 
some other material preferably, to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a set. 


The Chairs and the Table 


S FAR as living-room chairs are concerned, 
there are many fine types that are not ex- 
travagant and that can be well afforded on the 
economical budget. Could you wish anything 
finer than the Queen Anne wing armchair pic- 
tured in the upper right hand and center illustra- 
tions, which is shown in two coverings—the one in 
striped cretonne costing forty dollars and the other in a fine 
quality of velours and costing forty-eight dollars? The 
round-backed, overstuffed chair that is seen in the upper 
picture is priced at forty-five dollars and is one of those 
matching the sofa in style. The other chair matching the 
sofa is a wing priced at fifty dollars. 

Other chairs which are fine selections for living-room use 
are wooden chairs with arms, designed for real use and con- 
sidered by some people to be more comfortable than over- 
stuffed chairs. This use of the wooden armchair brings down 
the cost of furnishing materially, and at the same time it 
prevents a room from looking as heavy as it would if entirely 
furnished in upholstered chairs. One good type of the wooden 
armchair is this high-backed, cane inset William and Mary 
chair, which has been purchased for thirty-eight dollars. 
The Windsor armchair, shown behind the gate- 
leg table, on page 208, is a good example of a 
fine-class, inexpensive chair priced at twenty-!our 
dollars. Placed with the secrétaire, there are two 
wooden chairs without arms, which are excellent 
for filling-in purposes in the living room, at the 
same time that they are suggested for desk use. 
The price of.the Chippendale chair is thirty-one 
dollars, and is better suited for use with the Qucen 
Anne secrétaire than is the ladderback, whic’: 1s 
priced at seventeen dollars and a half. The !«d- 
derback is a fine type of chair for any room in ‘he 
house, and is economically priced. 

How to choose a living-room table causes | «t- 
plexity in some minds; but my experience «s 4 
salesman has proved that there are no tables to be 
more highly advised for this room than the drop- 
leaf gateleg or the davenport table, a long sim 
table which may be used at the back of the sofa 
or placed independently along a wall. A fine, full- 
size davenport table may be bought for as low as 
twenty-eight dollars,and a gateleg table, forty-two 
inches in diameter when its leaves are up, wit! a 
solid mahogany top, and legs of birch to bring the 
cost down, may be bought for thirty-eight dollars. 

Living-room desks of which one can be proud, 
at the same time that they appeal to the economy 
instinct, may be bought for from thirty-six dollars 
toone hundred. The Queen Anne secrétaire shown 
on page 208 is deservedly popular because of its 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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| SoME women have a better 


‘ hours—and, above all, neglect 
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After Thirty—can a woman still gain 
the charm of -A Skin You Love to Touch"? 


complexion at thirty or thirty- 
five than they ever had in their 
twenties. 

The reason is simply that 
they have learned to take bet- 
ter care of their skin. 

At twenty, contrary to pop- 
ular tradition, a girl’s complex- 
ion is often at its worst. 


Too many sweets—late 


of a few simple rules of skin 
hygiene, result in a dull, sallow 
color, disfiguring blemishes, 
and ugly little blackheads. 


By giving your skin the right 
care you can often gain a love- 
lier skin at thirty than you ever 
had before. 

Remember that each day 
your skin is changing; old skin 
dies and new takes its place. 
Whatever your complexion has 
been in the past—by begin- 
ning, now, to give this new skin 
the treatment it needs, you can gradually 
build up a fresh, clear, radiant complexion. 


What is your 


particular skin problem? 


What kind of a skin have you? Is it dry or 
oily? Fine or large-pored? Pale or full of color? 


You will find a special treatment for each 
different type of skin in the booklet “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Follow the special treatment indicated for 
your skin, and see what a marked improvement 
even a week or ten days of this regular care will 
make in your complexion. Faults that have 
troubled you for years will disappear—the whole 
tone of your skin will become fresher, clearer, 
younger, 


The cause of blackheads 


and blemishes 


Blackheads arecaused by dirt andoil collecting 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 





Often the best of life doesn’t begin for a woman until she is thirty. Often it is 
only then that she begins to realize herself and her-own possibilities. Don’t 
think of your age, whatever it is, as a limitation—think of it as an opportunity! 7 y y 
Use the knowledge you have gained from life to overcome past faults and dis- 
advantages. Make up your mind to be lovelier every year—and you will be! 


in the pores of your skin. A large-pored skin, 
orone that is much exposed to dust and soft-coal 
smoke, is especially susceptible to blackheads. 
Blemishes are generally the result of infection 
from bacteria carried by dust irito the pores. 


Don’t neglect defects like blackheads or 
blemishes. They can easily be overcome by the 
following two treatments:— 


To Free your Skin from Blemishes 


Just before you go to bed, wash in yourusual way 
with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold water. Then dip the 
tips of your fingers in warm water and rub them 
on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each 
blemish with a thick coat of this and leave it on 
for ten minutes; then rinse very carefully, first 
with clear hot water, then with cold. 


Use this treatment until the blemishes have 
disappeared; then continue to give your face, 
every night, a thorough bath in the regular 
Woodbury way, with Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


and warm water, ending with a 
dash of cold water. In this way 
you can guard against a reappear- 
ance of the blemishes. 


A Special Treatment for Blackheads 


Every night before retiring, apply 
hot cloths to your face until the 
skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thor- 
oughly, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear hot water, then with cold. If 
possible rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush 
for the washcloth in this treat- 
ment. Then protect the fingers 
with a handkerchief and press out 
the blackheads. 


Follow the treatment you need 
regularly and see how much clearer 
your skin will become, and what 
a world of difference it will make 
in its attractiveness. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day, at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 25-cent cake 
of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks for 
regular use, including any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 
common skin troubles make it ideal for regular 
toilet use. Woodbury’s also comes in con- 
venient 3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations — guest 
size—for 10 cents 
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THE ANDREW JERGENS CoO. : 
102 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio , 

Je 

e 


For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a mini- 
ature set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Se ag Co., Limited, 102 Sherbrooke St., 
erth, Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch 
& Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Do Your (ohildren Play—or Go to the Movies? 





a lECREATION is, after 
hi food, the most im- 
portant feature of 
child life and means 
more for the normal development of 
mind and body, for the continuance of 
good health and for the laying of a foun- 
dation of healthfulness in later life than 
anything else. Recreation for children 
should consist mainly of play out of 
doors; that is to say, they should forget themselves entirely 
in the midst of the use of muscles that call upon all their 
available energies. They should have the chance, if it is at 
all possible, to run and jump, to play with hoops and balls, 
with kites and above all with other playmates a number of 
hours every day. It is not recreation for children to take a 
quiet walk in the park, sitting down near their nurse or 
mother and watching passers-by, dressed immaculately and 
constantly warned lest they should in any way soil their 
clothing. Their clothing must be free and easy on them, and 
they must be allowed to run around and do some climbing 
and tumbling and rolling and throwing; they must get the 
chance to use every muscle in their bodies, as they will if 
they are given any sort of a proper opportunity to play. 

Out of doors is an important part of 
the play prescription. It is not enough 











By JAMEs J. WALSH avd JOHN A. FOOTE 


movies in the afternoon have been in class for some five hours, 
sitting down most of the time, have had very little muscle 
exercise, and now sit down in cramped positions in a stuffy 
moving-picture theater for several hours more. These two 
occupations consume all the daylight hours, so that there is 
almost no chance for recreation in the open air on such a day. 
On Saturdays and Sundays, the afternoons at least used to 
be given almost completely by school children to exercise in 
the open, and usually to healthy sports, and the forgetfulness 
of self that comes in the midst of games. Now for a great 
many, one at least and sometimes both of these afternoons 
are spent in the motion-picture theater. 

Professor Patrick, of the Iowa State University, has dis- 
cussed the problem of the attendance of children at the movies 
in a very suggestive way. He says: ‘‘As regards the movies, 
one point in their favor has been noted. They are accessible 
and available. They satisfy vicariously the love of adventure, 
the roaming instinct, the delight in the new and the strange 
and the wonderful. They are absorbing, diverting the weary 
soul from its troubles. They relieve the strain upon the will 
by the plot interest, which carries the 
observer along without effort. They 





for children to play indoors, though of 
course in rainy weather that is better 
than not playing at all. Even if a child 
had a well-equipped gymnasium in his 
home, it would not justify his being kept 
much in it if the weathei permitted an 
outing. The mere fact that it is damp 
outside is not enough to justify older 
children being kept indoors. Rubbers 
and other apparel for damp weather are 
readily available. It is not enough for 
children to play quietly; they ought to 
have the incentive to use their muscles 
to the fullest extent. Toys that tempt 
them to do this should be provided. For 
the younger child the kiddie car, for 
the older ones the Irish mail which 
tempts to the exercise of the arms, the 
coaster wagon for the legs and body, 
the scooter for balancing and for the 
trunk muscles, and of course the veloci- 
pede, the tricycle and the bicycle and 
roller skates. Unfortunately the free use of these has be- 
come rather dangerous since the advent of the automobile. 
These mechanical stimulants to locomotion, however, be- 
cause of the interest which they arouse, are extremely 
useful in promoting bodily exercise. 

Just as far as possible there should be an element of sport 
in all exercises for children, so that they have such occupation 
of mind with it as keeps them from thinking much about 
themselves. Provided they are reasonably well and have no 
heart or lung disease, their own natural tiredness can be 
looked upon as the best guide and director as to the amount 
of exercise to be taken. 

It is rather important, however, that children of about the 
same age should play together; for when there is much dif- 
ference in their years the younger ones are stimulated to do 
more than is good for them by the fact that their elders, who 
have more strength, can keep up the games longer. Two or 
three years of difference in age, however, except when the 
children are very -young, matter little; older and younger 
children in a family often prove to be the best possible com- 
panions. Indeed, one of the reasons why the single child in 
the family, or one child of a family of two, especially when 
they are of different sexes, often proves to be lacking in vigor 
and strength and health, is that these solitary children have 
no companions to play with who are able to tempt them to 
use all their bodily functions to the fullest advantage. Such 
children are prone to get into quieter sedentary ways, be- 
cause of lack of stimulation to play and:as a result of their 
almost constant association with grown folks. 


The Menace of the Movte 


N OUR day there is a distinct tendency for city children to 
get no inconsiderable part of their recreation in attendance 
at moving-picture theaters. This represents an unfortunate 
development in social! life, for the children who go to the 





bring a glimpse of fairyland into some 
lives that are drab and prosy. Those 
who cannot even dance may here partic- 
ipate in the sight of dancing. To those 
who have no beauty in their daily sur- 
roundings, beauty is brought in many 
forms upon the screen.” 


Abuse of the Eyes 


HESE advantages are far more than 

counteracted by the disadvantages 
which the movies present as regards 
recreation of the body, and it is the body 
particularly that children need to have 
recreated. Indeed there is so much in 
the movies to make them absolutely 
harmful from the physical standpoint 
that it is very dubious whether, taken 
all in all, they do not do an immense 
amount of injury to the rising genera- 
Professor Patrick says: ‘‘It is bad enough that chil- 





tion. 
dren should be confined in a schoolroom five precious hours 


of the day. It is worse if they are penned in between a desk 
and a seat. For such children to spend still other hours of 
the day or evening or any hours of their holidays in con- 
finement is serious, and especially in these days of universal 
reading, when old and young alike spend so many hours 
sitting, reading fascinating books of fiction and interesting 
magazines and papers. 

‘In the moving-picture theater the bodily confinement is 
complete and uncompromising. In the schoolroom the 
child can at least wriggle. In the movies the attention is so 
rapt as to result in a statuelike rigidity of the whole body 
for hours. For adults this is unfortunate; for children it is 
fatal. Many moving-picture theaters are stuffy. Most of 
them are crowded. The physical conditions are thus the 
worst possible from the standpoint of recrea- 
tional needs.” 


music is of far greater value as recrea- 
tion and relaxation than any appeal to 
the eye. Incidentally it should 
be mentioned here that in the history of 
the race the most intimate and human relations are associ- 
ated with the voice as used in speech. The spec- 
tacular character of the modern theater seems like a distinct 
loss. But when this is carried, as in the moving pictures, to 
the point where human life and society are wholly divorced 
from the expressive and meaningful tones of the voice, we 
seem to be living in a desiccated and dehumanized world, 
from which all intrinsic worth has departed.” 

There are, of course, other objections to the movies as 
recreation for young folks. They make a profound call on 
the emotions. They may awaken feelings that it would be 
much better to let slumber, and they foster emotivity toa 
rather serious extent. Absolutely the best antidote for this 
premature awakening of the emotional life is exercise in the 
open, which takes heat away from the system and keeps that 
heat from being transferred to the nervous and other sys- 
tems, to the detriment of the individual. Healthily tired 
children sleep well and usually without dreaming, while those 
whose emotions have been harrowed up in various ways are 
likely to dream and toss. 

But the movies will continue to be the favorite resort of 
children and some parents will continue to take them, al- 
though it must not be forgotten that recreation of this kind, 
instead of doing good, does harm. Ina good many cases it is 
the desire of a parent at least as much as that of the child 
that is the cause of the attendance at the movies. Many 
undesirable elements and suggestions in the movies prove 
particularly disturbing for nervous children. As far as possi- 
ble they should be kept from attendance at the more alluring 
of the movies at least. Sex problems of various kinds, stories 
of passion and violence, above all suicides, are not proper 
subjects for nervous children to see. Young folks at ever 
younger and younger years are the victims of the tendency 
to self-destruction, which is a feature of modern civilization. 
The suggestion of suicide as exhibited on the screen may 
prove, at a moment of intense discouragement or depression, 
an incitement to imitation of the act which may prove unes- 
capable in a nervous individual. What is true of suicide is 
of course eminently true of sex divagations, and the familiar- 
ity with other crimes, so often suggested, represents a very 
unfortunate preparation for life. 


Too Mauch -Murder and Burglary 


HE mentally retarded child probably finds more of com- 

plete self-absorption in the movies than anywhere else. 
This only makes them all the more dangerous for such chil- 
dren, and the subject has been well summed up by Doctor 
Poffenberger, of Columbia University : “‘ Motion pictures, con- 
taining scenes vividly portraying defiance of law and crimes of 
all degrees, maybe an ending which shows the criminal brought 
to justice and the victory of the right, carry a moral to the 
intelligent adult; but that which impresses the mind of the 
mentally young and colors their nnagimation is the excite- 
ment and bravado accompanying the criminal act, while the 
moral goes unheeded. This failure to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the story is even more pronounced when it is 
conveyed only by the posters advertising it. Here it seems 
to be the rule to portray only the most glaring and exciting 
portion of the plot, with no pos- 
sibility of right interpretation. 





Professor Patrick also points out to what an 
abuse the eye is subjected in attendance at the 
movies and emphasizes how much more impor- 
tant the ear is for recreation than the eye; re- 
cent psychological investigations have shown 
that the attention is much better concentrated 
on the hearing than on the sight, and that there- 
fore a much more complete diversion of mind is 
obtained in that way: 

“As regards the use of the sense organs, the 
eye, overworked among our modern reading 
people, gains no rest from moving pictures, but 
is taxed to the very utmost and kept under 
strain for hours. To what extent the eyes will 
suffer from the moving pictures I am not here 
discussing. I am only pointing out the failure 
of the movies to conform in this respect to rec- 
reational requirements. The relations of the 


A survey of any groups of 
posters advertising motion pic- 
tures, with only their direct 
appeal in mind, will show a 
surprisingly large portion ol 
them suggesting murder, bur- 
glary, violence or crime of some 
sort. The pistol seems to be 
one of the commonest of the 
stage properties of the motion- 
picture advertisement. And a 
very frequent pose is that of the 
frenzy of rage and the clenched 
fist ready to strike a blow. . 

Considering the almost un- 
limited audiences which the 
advertising posters command, 





eye and ear to our modern life are such that good 








(Continued on Page 214) 
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THE CARE OF THE CUTICLE IS THE BASIS OF WELL GROOMED HANDS 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


@ Way Beauty Oxperts kee 


he cuticle smooth and Love 


How exquisite her hands look—the nails 
gleaming like jewels set in the softest, smooth 
est rim of cuticle. What a deliciously poised, 
finished air they give her. 


Have you wondered just what smart beauty 
shops do to get that smooth soft nail rim that 
baffles you? 


Experts at the Terminal Salons at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Pennsylvania Hotel and the Knicker- 
bocker say: ‘‘Cutex is the best thing we know of 
for giving that rim of smooth, unbroken cuticle 
essential to well groomed hands. It softens and 
shapes the cuticle and is the safest way to remove 
particles of dead skin. We rely on it, too, for 
bleaching the nails and giving flawless nail tips.” 


Miss Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue beauty special- 
ist, says: “Cutex is particularly invaluable to me 
because it is absolutely safe. The American hands 
are the best groomed in the world. Cutex has 
for years been teaching so steadily the loveliness 
of well kept nails that no one is willing to be with- 
out them.” 


The Wilfred Academy, one of the largest schools 
for manicurists in the country, graduating over fif- 
teen hundred expert manicurists each year, says: 
“We train all our students to use Cutex. It is by far 
the safest and most satisfactory way of caring for the 
cuticle. It removes dead cuticle quickly and easily, 
and gives the rim of soft even skin that is essential.” 

ee 


More and more the most scientific and 
skillful beauty parlors are relying on Cutex to 
keep the cuticle lovely and to bleach the nails. 
They appreciate it because it gives a lovelier 
rim of cuticle without any dangerous cutting at 
all, and because it is so quick and easy to use. 


Cutex makes everything you can desire to 
give yourself this same lovely manicure at 
home. Its polishes are as wonderful for a 
lovely lustre as Cutex is for the cuticle. The 
new Powder Polish gives a brilliance almost 
instantly. For a very high polish use Cutex 
Liquid Polish. There are also Cake and Paste 
Polishes. Cutex has complete manicure sets 


for 6oc, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Each 
article separately is 35c. At drug and depart- 
ment stores in the United States and Canada 
and chemist shops in England. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 
Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or 
stamps for the Introductory Set containing samples 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid 
Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board and 
orange stick. Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th St., New York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. 
-2, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 
Nosrmas Wannew, Dept. J-2 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 


containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
Name 


Street 
(or P. O. box) 


City 


Photo by Horace Scandlin 
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rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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A charming Entrance Hall, which has a floor of Armstrong’s 
Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS of an ENTRANCE HALL 


IRST impressions are the ones that 

linger. And your entrance hall is the 
first thing your friends see when they enter 
your home . . . and the floor is a great big 
part.of it. 

What sort of floor should an entrance 
hall have? This one suggests a house where 
things are in order. It suggests calm. It sug- 
gests serenity. There is a dignity about it 
secured by the very contrasts in harmony 
which, like the difference in the voices, make 
the duet sweeter. 

The entrance hall with linoleum offers a 
great opportunity for beauty because you 
have such a varied choice of 
floors. No longer are the floors 
of entrance halls limited in color 
to crude yellows and chocolate 
browns of wood. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum offers color in floors— 
delicate browns, cool tans, grays, 
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Carpet Inlaid No. 3080 


greens, the new soft blue Jaspé with whispers 
of green in it. Choose the design and coior 
to fit the cheerful color plan for any room 
you have in mind—solid-tone floors — for 
living-rooms, tile effects for porches, carpet 
designs for bedrooms. Such floors are a veri- 
table part of a room. They lie flat as a floor 
of marble, but are as warm as any wood 
floor. They are springy as cork, sound- 
deadening as cork. They demand only wax- 
ing two or three times a year and a polish 
with a cloth a few times a week to take 
up surface dust. Then they glow like old 
















Moulded Inlaid No. 5056 
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Jjaspé No. 15 


furniture, a worthy background for fine rugs. 
And if you have them laid well—with 
cement over a lining of deadening felt, and 
not tacked—they will last a lifetime. 

If you want to learn for yourself the color 
possibilities of floors of Armstrong's Lino 
leum, go to see a good merchant. Look over 
his samples. Ask him questions—you will 
find him interested. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration” (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. Sent, with de 
luxe colorplates of home in- 
teriors, on receipt of twenty 
cents. 


Marble Tile No. 70 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 


820 Mary Street, Lancaster. Pa. 
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almost imperceptible spirit or 

tendency in a book or film, 
isn’t it? Yet, if I believed in 
censorship at all, I should like to 
suppress three or four motion 
pictures I have seen recently. 
They are cheap, flamboyant, and 
illustrative of a loosening of the 
moral fiber of a certain class of 
people in the United States. Why 
name them? Their titles are 
enough to keep away those of you 
who want to see them. The 
trouble is, one of them in particu- 
lar is good entertainment of a 
sort. It is well acted, well directed 
and has a dramatic story. What’s 
to be done? 

On a recent trip through the 
country I visited bookshops and 
watched posters in front of thea- 
ters. Invariably the booksellers 
name as their most successful 
books those which correspond to 
the films I mean. Some of these 
films have actually been adapted 
from the books in question. 
“Who buys them?” I ask; and 
the answer is: ‘ Everybody—and 
don’t think it’s only women; the 
men like them too. Zane Grey, 
Harold Bell Wright and the other 
old-timers aren’t as popular here 
as they were.” 

You know the books and the 
pictures I mean. They do not 
contain suppressible material. 
Their poison is more insidious. 
At least we can show our own 
disapproval and try to cultivate 
in our young people a better taste, 
a demand for the better pictures and the 
truer books, both of which, mind you, exist. 

Two of the pictures I am reviewing here 
deal with Bolshevist plots, and Under the 
Red Robe, Scaramouche, The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame and a score of other costume 
dramas have as their basis an uprising of the 
people against aristocracy. This resem- 
blance, I fancy, does not signify anything 
more than that such uprisings are always 
good plot material. 

Bolshevism will figure in the symbolical 
moments of the huge new D. W. Griffith 
spectacle, so Mr. Griffith tells me. I talked 
with him in Richmond, Virginia, where he 
had his headquarters while he was making 
scenes of “America” in the country adjacent. 
Robert W. Chambers has written the love- 
story motif of this stupendous historical 
drama, which is being made with the assist- 
ance of the Government and various patriotic 
organizations. 


I: IS impossible to censor an 


Griffith Sticks toeActual History 


N R. GRIFFITH had just seen the pro- 
duction of John Drinkwater’s play, 


Robert E. Lee, which caused such a storm 
when it was unfolded before audiences in the 
South, and since he himself was at work on 
a historical film, our discussion naturally 
turned to the question of the distortion of 
actual history for the needs of a dramatist or 
scenario writer. “If I hadn’t been convinced 


before, our work on this picture would have 
convinced me,’ the director told me, ‘that 
the more research work you do, the nearer 
you can come to the actual truth, the more 
truly dramatic your material will be. In the 
battle scenes of ‘America’ we have gone a 
step further than ever before. We have at- 
tempted to reproduce, by the use of careful 
make-up, the likenesses of the men who 
lought in the battles, and to have those 
heroes die in our picture exactly where they 
died on the: battlefield. You can readily 
understand what documentation is necessary 
to produce this effect.” 

Jackie Coogan’s next picture, Long Live 
the King, from Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
Story, has moments that are better than any 
that this young actor has given us before. 
he tale of lonely little Prince Otto, sur- 
rounded by strict relatives, luxury and 
Bolshevist plots, is romantic and appealing. 

Will Jackie Coogan at the age of adoles- 
cence prove to be as self-conscious as does 
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THEODORE ROBERTS IN ‘‘THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS’’ AS MOSES GRAVING THE TABLETS OF 
THE LAW ON MOUNT SINAI 


When the Movtes 


are Good 
By Joun FARRAR 


the attractive Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., in his 
first picture, I wonder? Young Fairbanks in, 
Stephen Steps Out is good, and at moments, 
when he smiles—and he has his father’s 
smile—better than good. He has not, how- 
ever, yet forgotten that he is acting, and his 
director is too conscious of that appealing 
smile. Whenever Stephen has nothing else 
to do, he smiles—with or without reason. 
The picture is a gay one, and in the Fairbanks 
tradition. There are walls to be scaled and 
pranks to be played. Boys should like this 
film, like it very much indeed; and the junior 
Fairbanks is distinctly a screen discovery. 
George Fitzmaurice was just about to sail 
for Cuba on a vacation after finishing the 
last scenes of The Eternal City when I saw 
him. Sir Hall Caine’s novel has been mod- 
ernized for this spectacular film, made in 
Italy. It becomes a story of Bolshevists ver- 
sus the Fascisti. Scenically, it is startlingly 
beautiful. The ruins of the Colosseum as 
setting for a modern revolutionary mob are 
original and most effective. In the cast you 
will discover Mussolini himself; the others 
are excellent; but the outstanding acting of 
this elaborate piece is that of Richard Ben- 
nett, appealing and humorous as a lovable, 
lackadaisical Italian peasant and laborer. 
Under the Red Robe is a production of 
richness and magnitude. It was variously re- 
ceived by the New York press. I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. My one criticism would be that 
it is a trifle slow in getting under way; but 
perhaps that is necessary to make the some- 
what complicated story perfectly clear. The 
outdoor background of this rollicking story 
of the time of Louis XIII is lovely. The 
adaptation from Stanley Weyman’s story was 
made by Bayard Veiller, an accomplished dra- 
matic technician, and suspense is preserved 
with an unusual degree of cleverness until 
the end. John Charles Thomas has gusto 
and dash as the hero, and Robert Mantell as 
Richelieu in my opinion gives us one of the 
screen’s most moving portraits when he comes 
to his daily reception, shorn of power, and 
finds that his friends have deserted him. Alma 
Rubens is lovely. Otto Kruger is adequate, 
and the veteran Rose Coghlan does a strik- 
ing bit of portraiture as Marie de Medici. — 
Lenore Ulric’s first screen appearance is 
in Tiger Rose, on the whole the best of the 


Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police pictures I have seen. Miss 
Ulric has a vivacity that is rare. 
She spent weeks in the Northwest 
to make the picture. Her reward 
is a background of unforgettable 
mountains and foaming waters for 
her acting of the little French- 
Canadian waif who defies au- 
thority and saves her lover by 
elaborate and heroic means. 

As a relief from somewhat vio- 
lent and elaborate productions, I 
recommend two quieter dramas. 
Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie, 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize sea- 
son before last, and, with Pauline 
Lord, a sensation in London last 
year, has been transferred to the 
screen by Thomas Ince. He has 
preserved the values of the play 
with extraordinary skill and with 
unusual faithfulness. Blanche 
Sweet as the wayward Anna, given 
a rebirth and love by the cleans- 
ing power of the sea, certainly 
does better work than she ever 
did in the past. George Marion, 
who played the réle of Chris in 
the legitimate production, trans- 
fers his powerful characterization 
in all its subtlety to the motion 
picture. 

A film version of David Copper- 
field, already exhibited in various 
parts of the country, was recently 
shown in New York City. Its 
producers were wise in letting the 
great love story move slowly and 
with frank lapses of time andplace. 
They have made no attempt to 
compress and render more inten- 
sively dramatic Dickens’ story. The scenes 
of Victorian England are good. The por- 
traits of Mr. Micawber, of Uriah Heep, of 
little David are satisfactory to one, at least, 
who holds this novel as a favorite. The 
double love story is a somewhat difficult 
problem. Yet we feel no annoyance when 
David finally seeks Agnes after Dora’s death. 
I was interested to see that the people at- 
tending a showing of this picture were, as far 
as one could judge by appearances, 50 per 
cent better class than the ordinary motion- 
picture audience. 

When I called on Blasco Ibafiez just before 
he sailed for a trip around the world, I found 
him busily engaged in constructing an origi- 
nal story for the motion pictures as a vehicle 
for Mae Murray. Already Ibafiez has fur- 
nished through his novels several of the most 
successful of our motion pictures, and cer- 
tainly in The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse one of the best. 


The Ten Commandments 


N THE Ten Commandments Cecil B. De 

Mille proves himself to be one of the great- 
est directors of historical drama and motion- 
picture pageantry, and also one of the clev- 
erest exponents of broad, powerful, crude, 
sentimental melodrama. The combination is 
astounding. It isa reproduction of the book 
of Exodus, followed by a modern story of sin 
and destruction. Mr. De Mille has chosen 
to preach, and to preach with the Command- 
ments as a text and the conception of a 
vengeful Lord as his theme. This motif is 
tempered slightly by love; but only the 
virtuous are rewarded. Theodore Roberts as 
Moses and Charles de Roche as Pharaoh are 
both striking portraits. This picturization of 
the book of Exodus surpasses The Birth of 
a Nation, Intolerance, or The Covered 
Wagon. 

This picture will be widely discussed in 
church and drawing-room. Mr. De Mille will 
receive much praise and much blame. The 
answer which he can make to both praise and 
blame is that he accomplished what he set 
out to do, supremely well. I find myself 
wishing that someone would endow him to 
film the entire Bible from the Creation to 
Calvary. Think of the stories he could tell: 
Job, Nebuchadnezzar, David and Jonathan— 
on and on. Certainly at home or abroad 
there has never been a dramatic spectacle 
like this. 
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and yet thats not 
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buying 


canned foods 

without knowing 

what the label 
stands for~ 


The label on the can means 
everything to you. It’s your 
only identification of the qual- 
ity inside. 

Back of the DEL Monte label 
stands a far-reaching, respon- 
sible organization—pedigreed 
orchards in the favored valleys of 
the West —the finest equipment 
—spotless kitchens—and all the 
other essentials for ensuring 
highest quality that have grown 
up through over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in the canning of fine fruits. 

Be sure of the uniform good- 
ness and the flavor of your 
canned fruits, vegetables and 
food specialties. Simple and 
easy !—if you are careful to say 
“DEL MONTE”’ to your grocer. 

Free—our book, ‘‘DEL MONTE 

Recipes of Flavor."’ California 

Packing Corporation, Dept. 25A, 

San Francisco, California. 
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Bathrooms Gleaming White 


Quickly and easily the bathroom is made spotlessly 
clean by the Fuller Bowl Brush. A duty once thought 
unpleasant is now simply and quickly done. 


Designed, as are all Fuller Brushes, for purposes of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation, the Fuller Bowl Brush 
saves time and exertion. The long handle saves 
stooping. The brush is correctly shaped, while its 
bristles will not scratch or mar the finest porcelain or 
enamel. It may be washed, scalded and shaken out, 
and it never mats. Strong disinfectants or boiling 
water do not harm it. 


For the bathtub there is a specially shaped Fuller 
Bathtub Brush. | 


engamias tates The Fuller Man will gladly show you these, or any of the 
other 43 Fuller Brushes, when next he calls at your home, for 
Fuller Brushes are sold only in this home-demonstrating way. 
The “Handy Brush Book” will be sent free on request to The 
Fuller Brush Co., 1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In 


Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 


Fuller 
Bowl Brush 
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’ 
THE FARMERS HEARD THOSE o& 
PIRATE ROARS, 


AND BARRED THEIR WINDOWS AND THEIR DOORS 


ABBY-O-CO digs snow caves 
Where snow is drifted up in waves. 
He loves a bank as high’s a hill, 
With snow a-drifting on it still, 
And eaves a-hanging off the top, 
And frost trees in a fringy crop. 
He'll dig and dig and dig and dig, 
And make a cave so grand and big, 
All the Gimmicks dance and shout, 
And couldn’t ever live without. 
And when it’s done, he thumps his spade, 
And sings a little song he’s made: 
“Hi, Gimmick Folk-o! Hey, Gimmick 
Folk-o! 

Here’s Gabby-O-Co! Here’s Gabby-O-Co! 
Who wants a cave-o? Who wants a cave-o? 
Lilly-Arlly-Lave-o! Lilly-Arlly-Lave-o! 
Who wants a ca-a-a-ve-o? Ca-a-a-ve-0?” 
And every Gimmick runs like fun, 
To be the first to get this one. 


\ 


\ 

} 

! 
LAY 


Now Gabby-O-Co owns a dog— 

A rabbit pup. His name is Chog. 

He runs in front and hops 
behind. 

He wouldn’t bite, because he’s 
kind. 

He goes wherever Gabby goes. 

And my, the tricks that puppy 
knows! 

Gabby-O-Co loves the one 


Where he can flip a currant i 
bun ‘ 
Right off his nose, and bark 4 
out quick a. 
And catch it while his hind 
feet kick. 
Well, once when drifts were 
very thick, 
And you could g’wout and \y) 


take your pick 
lor any kind of cave you'd 
choose, 
Gabby-O-Co changed his 
shoes. 
lle took his biggest, strongest spade. 
le looked at all the caves he’d made. 
! can beat all those,’’ said he. 
Old Choggy-Chog, come on with me.’ 
\nd in behind the village mill, 
Where sunshine fell so warm and still, 
He found the biggest drift of all, 
lard and long and deep and tall. 
tle shoveled at the fastest rate, 
\nd dug a door as big’s a gate. 
\nd on and on and on he dug. 
But, whoo! the snow was hard to lug! 
Outside the door he had a pile 
hat slanted up about a mile; 
And Choggy took a lot of rolls 
And pawed out crazy-looking holes. 
But, oh, that cave! The whole inside 
He loved so much, he almost cried. 
\s tall’s a barn it was, about, 
And went a-winding in and out, 
With little caves on either side 
And shady holes where you could hide. 
And all along the ceiling lines 
Hung icicles like stingy pines. 
And Choggy barked as loud’s he could, 
Because the echoes barked so good. 
Such stools Gab made of softish snow! 
Such cupboards scooped out in a row! 
And dishes made from chunks of ice, 
Because they clinked and sparkled nice! 
And all the tables had ice feet, 
And tablecloths of lacy sleet! 


’ 






By Lou Rocegrs 


Across one wall he drew a dog, 
And wrote beneath it, “‘Choggy-Chog.” 


But while he worked, a pirate crew, 
Who couldn’t think of much to do, 
Said to their chief: ‘‘ Could we not go 
And sack a Gimmick town or so?” 
(Pirates live round water tanks 

And bury loot along the banks. 
They sail on stopped-up gutters too. 
There isn’t much they wouldn’t do. 
Why, in the summer when it’s hot, 
At any minute, like as not, 

A Gimmick town may spy their sails 
A-looming ’cross the swampy swales! 
Shells will belch right up the streets 
From off those wicked frigate fleets! 
For weeks and weeks they’ll likely stay, 
If loot and ransoms make it pay.) 

The robber chief said: ‘Noble lads! 
Thou sayest well! Let’s off, begads! 

Me trusty swords, ye roaring knaves! 
Haul forth the gallant barrel staves. 

Yon drifts we’ll slide on belly bunt 

And Gimmick treasures shall we hunt!” 
The crew howled “Ho! And yo, yo, yum! 









Nn 


““ME TRUSTY SWORDS, YE 
ROARING KNAVES! 
HAUL FORTH THE GALLANT 
BARREL STAVES. 

YON DRIFTS WE’LL SLIDE ON 
BELLY BUNT 

AND GIMMICK TREASURES 
SHALL WE HuNT!” 


Pickle ’em! Grizzle ’em! Miz-able 
scum!” 

And off they slid on barrel staves, 

A roaring, thieving band of knaves. 

Right off the highest water tank, 

Down many a steep and snowy bank, 

Through Gimmick forests dank and cold, 

Those pirates slid and raced and rolled! 

And my! knives gleamed inside their 
boots, 

The frosty air cracked with their hoots. 

And on the lonely Gimmick farms, 

Where folks love haunts and creepy 
charms, 

The farmers heard those pirate roars, 

And barred their windows and their 
doors, 

And prob’ly hid their shiv’ring heads 

Beneath their Gimmick trundle beds. 

And what d’you think? This yelping 
gang 

Slewed round a chimney lickerty-whang, 

Right straight for Gabby-O-Co’s cave! 

(They didn’t know it was there; they 

Just happened to sluice around that 
way.) 

That pirate chief —the fierce old knave— 

Right to the door he up and steered, 

And ripped an oath, and in he peered. 

But Gab had heard them sliding up. 

He snatched his little rabbit pup, 

And jumped down in a shady hole, 


abby-O-(50 





Behind a kind of snowy knoll. 

To solid ice his marrows froze 

Clear from his topknot to his toes. 

He saw that chief a-peering in, 

His face wreathed in a pirate grin, 

And clapped his hands on Choggy’s jowl, 

So’st he would get no chance to growl. 
““Beshrew me!” cried the robber chief, 
“This cave befits the princeliest thief. 

Come hither, band, and feast your eyes! 

Who made this cave was passing wise!” 

The pirates crowded through the door 

And stacked their weapons on the floor. 

They gazed around in vast surprise 

To see a cave so huge in size. 

They thought it all so wondrous grand, 

The kind they might have up and planned. 

Their chieftain growled: “ List to me, crew; 

For just about a week or two, 

Right in this noble cave we’ll stay 

And rob the Gimmicks every day.” 

And all the pirates shouted ‘“ Yea!” 

And with a gusty pirate roar, 

They raised their flag above the door. 

And then they danced around their chief, 

And sang about the “ Bold, red thief!” 


Well, Gabby-O-Co watched his chance, 
And in the wildest of the dance 
He grabbed his shovel very spry, 
And jumped up with a war-whoop cry! 
He knocked the pirates left and right. 
And Choggy nipped each one a bite. 
And Gabby leaped straight out the door. 
Right close behind those pirates tore! 
A-yelling fearful pirate cries 
So’st Gabby-O-Co’s hair would rise. 
And Gabby looked above the cave— 
He hoped to grab a barrel stave, 
And quick scoot down the icy hill, 
And hide inside the village mill. 
And lo! there on the very top 
Was help a-coming, lickerty-hop! 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg and Go-Tee Bill 
A-fetching grist from Coopy’s mill! 
They saw the cave. They saw the fight. 
And quick as scat with all their might 
They heaved great lumps of ice and snow, 
And hit those pirates such a blow, 
Those pirates didn’t hardly know 
If they should come or mebby go! 
The snow was in their eyes and ears; 
The ice jabbed in like wicked spears; 
And my, that bragging pirate crew 
Crawled up the drift and off they flew! 
They couldn’t see. “And oh,” they 
thought, 

“The army’s come, and we are caught!” 
And, best of all, the pirate chief 
Was plunged in sudden sorry grief. 


(Continued on Page 46) 





WITH A GUSTY PI- 
RATE ROAR, 

THEY RAISED THEIR 
FLAG ABOVE THE 
DOOR 











She asked 
Mothers 


about their 
Babies 


URING the “Baby Health 
Survey” conducted by 
Jounson & JoHNsoN, mothers 
were asked what Baby Powder 
they preferred: 


More were using Johnson’s 
than any other powder 


Some said that it made their 
babies less fidgety. Others ex- 
plained that rubbing Baby’s 
skin with JoHNsoN’s allays 
itching torments; while hun- 
dreds told of using it after 
Baby’s bath. And many 
quoted, proudly,—“My Baby 
gets the Best.” 


wu ro Om 


Of course, you want your 
Baby to get the Best — so 
ask your Druggist now for 
JouHNson’s BaBy Powpe_r. 


It isa 


fo na 


Product 








Mothers’ Own 
Reasons for preferring 
JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 


Because it 










—heals—is safe and pure 
—soothes 

—helps sleep 
—prevents chafing 
—does not clog pores 
—is best for the family 












Your Druggist 
ToneT is More than a 
Merchant— 
Try the 
Drug Store First 
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Best for Baby-Best for You 
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he Invisible Charm 


-and the clue to tt 


VEN more alluring than the visible 

charm of features, dress or manner 
is the invisible charm of perfume—when 
the perfume has been chosen, not merely 
for its fragrance, but .because it breathes 
your own personality. 


Florient, an exquisite bouquet fragrance, 
harmonizes with widely varying types of 
beauty—seeming to change its individ- 
uality with each wearer. 

The famous Colgate Perfume Test shows 
you how to choose your perfume so that 
it will be a true expression of your own 
inner loveliness. For full instructions and 
materials for making the test, including 
three miniature vials of perfumes, send 
a two-cent stamp and your name and 
address to Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 
199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Perfumes 
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(Continued from Page 45) 


Brave Choggy grabbed him on the shin, 
Where all the clothes were very thin. 

And Go-Tee took a smashing jump, 

And hit that rep-ro-bate a bump 

That made him sort of sigh and slump 
And settle in a mumbling hump. 

Those heroes didn’t stop to crow; 

They hadn’t any way to know 

How soon the pirates mebby’d find 

Their doughty chief was left behind, 

And rush back at a fearful rate 

To save him from some dire fate. 

So Gabby-O-Co seized their scarves 

And tore them into longwise halves. 

They tied that pirate hand and foot, 

So’st he would stay where he was put. 
They set him on his barrel stave; 

They yanked his flag right off the cave; 
And Go-Tee hauled him through the snow 
Just where the others said to go. 

And Choggy barked so all the way, 

He lost his voice for one whole day. 

The pirate begged and wailed and squawled 
And squirmed whilst he was being hauled. 
They never answered back a word; 

They made believe they never heard. 


Through Chim-Nik Town the heroes 
strode 

With the pirate stave and its fell load. 

They never noticed any cop, 

Not even when he yelled out “Stop!” 

And when the folks trod on their heels 

And raised their voices into squeals 

They never even looked around, 

Nor rolled their eyes, nor made a sound. 

They dumped the pirate by the store, 

Where crowds stood gaping by the door. 


The Pied Pipers of Manhattan 


(Continued from Page 7) 


across the pane, “no matter how far you 
travel, you’re sure to find human bein’s 
livin’ there.” 

Tammany, oldest and most notorious of 
American political machines, is a determining 
factor in the culture of New York City. It has 
been so for more than a century. The organi- 
zation was founded by one William Mooney 
shortly after America became a nation. It is 
much older than the Democratic Party, to 
which it owes allegiance, and a full half cen- 
tury the elder of the Republican Party. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that 
Tammany was originally founded as a pa- 
triotic society. Of its founder, Gustavus 
Myers has this to say in his History of Tam- 
many Hall: ‘Mooney was an ex-soldier who 
at this time (1789) kept a small upholstery 
shop at 23 Nassau Street. He was charged 
with having deserted the American Army, 
September 16, 1776, and with joining the 
British forces in New York, where for a year 
he wore the king’s uniform.” 

Another patriot connected later with the 
order was Fernando Wood, the Tammany 
mayor of New York, who in 1861 gravely 
proposed that New York City follow the ex- 
ample of the South, secede, and with Staten 
and Long Islands form a new free and inde- 
pendent state to be called Tri-insula. 

Tammany governs New York City today, 
but its rule is at least outwardly semi- 
respectable, the organization at present being 
in the midst of one of the periods of repent- 
ance which it has always sandwiched in 
between saturnalias of plundering. Tam- 
many’s history is a hundred-and-thirty-four- 
year record of civic mismanagement and 
worse, coupled with an internal discipline 
and masterly direction that have made its 
defeats never more than temporary. 

In three and a half years when Tweed 
headed the society, the city was robbed of 
more than $50,000,000. During the régime 
of the late Richard Croker it was estimated 
that $7,000,000 protection money was paid 
in yearly by the vice interests of the city 
alone. In exchange for these and other in- 
voluntary contributions, Tammany has fur- 
nished the greatest city of the western world 
with some of the most amazing travesties on 
government ever witnessed in a republic. 


a 


“Behold,” brave Gabby-O-Co cried, 

“The pirate chief is caught and tied!” 
And then he told about the fight, 
And how they put the crew to flight. 
No Gimmick could believe his ears; 
They’d stop him just to give three cheers, 
Why, everything that Gab would say, 
They’d clap and clap and shout: “ Hurray!” 
They listened so they just forgot 
To watch the pirate as they ought. 
And so that pirate tried and tried, 
And bit the knots till they untied. 
And off he wiggled on the ground 
And sneaked behind a snowy mound! 
They didn’t see that he was gone, 
And so he just kept running on. 
And when those Gimmicks looked around, 
All they could see, or ever found, 
Was fringe from off the pirate’s coat, 
A-wrapping up a scrawly note. 

“Worms!” it said. ‘Shake in your shoes! 
E’er long I'll claim a chieftain’s dues!” 
(They framed the note, and it’s hanging right 
now on the Grand Stairway of the biggest 

Gimmick Town Hall there is.) 


And my, those Gimmicks felt ashamed; 
But just themselves they up and blamed. 
They didn’t watch. What could they say? 
They’d let the chieftain sneak away. 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg and old Go-Tee 
Each got a medal with a lock and key, 
And a diamond hinge to open and fold, 
And “Our Hero!” written large in gold. 
To brave Gabby-O-Co and his rabbit pup, 
They gave a most beautiful lovingest cup. 
It stands close up to Choggy-Chog’s tray, 
So’st he laps his milk from it every day. 


The existence of Tammany, furthermore, 
has enriched the language through the intro- 
duction of such ripe and full-flavored words 
as “graft,” “boodle,”’ “ floater,” “redlight dis- 
trict,” “tenderloin,” ‘gorilla’? and ‘‘shake- 
down.”’ One phrase, uttered by the notorious 
Tweed,. has become immortal as epitomiz- 
ing the Tammany attitude toward protests 
against its outrages: “‘ What are you going to 
do about it?” 

To date New York has never found an 
adequate and final answer to that query. It 
knows the past of Tammany. The news- 
papers of the city rail from time to time 
against its iniquity, and election after ele 
tion the enlightened electorate, aware of «ll 
this, votes the organization back into power. 

Tammany represents the old, the estal 
lished, the conservative element in the city’s 
political elements. It has always stood fo1 
the status quo. It wept salt and bitter tears 
when the Australian ballot was introduce 
It was inconsolable when the legislature 
passed a law providing for voting machines 
that could not possibly be stuffed with ba 
lots at the critical moment of vote countin; 
During its century and a third of life it hes 
furnished example, precept and inspiration for 
predatory political interests, the country ove’. 

At the other end of New York’s politic:! 
caste system is the radical element. This 
broken up into a score of varying sects, hai 
ing the capitalistic system only little mor- 
than they hate one another. Each fresh ship) 
load of immigrants brings recruits to thes: 
already established groups, and usually ; 
couple of brand new varieties of rebellior 
made in Europe. 

New York does not depend entirely upo: 
importations for her Reds. She makes then 
as well. Until recently the Ferrer Schoo! 
flourished in the city, where the young ide« 
was trained in the cheering gospel of anarchy. 
The Rand School, termed by government in- 
telligence units during the war, “the most 
destructive endowed socialistic institution 
in the United States,” educates the inquiring 
and mutinous mind in the doctrines of the 
bloodless revolution, which is really to be abso- 
lutely bloodless—unless someone objects to it 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Paramount Pictures 
“To the Ladies” 
up, A James Cruze production, with Edward 
up. Horton, Theodore Roberts, Helen Jerome 
ay, Eddy and Louise Dresser. From the play by 
i George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. 
Written for the screen by Walter Woods. 
“Big Brother” 
An Allan Dwan production, with Tom Moore, 
Raymond Hatton and Edith Roberts. Written 
for the screen by Paul Sloane. 
° 
1924 brings an abundance of “Don't Call it Love” 
- A William de Mille production, with Agnes 
ti P t Pi t Ayres, Jack Holt, Nita Naldi, Theodore Kosloff 
m and Rod La Rocque. From the novel “Rita 
- aramoun Ic ures Coventry” by Julian Street. Written for the 
wal . screen by Clara Beranger. 
et Compare values and you will follow the Paramount trademark. 
ous “cc 9 
“ West of the Water Tower 
se For the sake of knowing how to get Many Paramount Pictures of the past Starring GLENN HUNTER, with Ernest Tor- 
to better entertainment just compare pic- year have been the outstanding successes rence and May McAvoy. Supported by George 
tures. point b yint. yf ’23. Fawcett and Zasu Pitts. Directed by Rollin 
an »P R Y PS , 2 m 3 Sturgeon. Adapted by Doris Schroeder from 
It Story-interest!— maybe that’s the The Covered Wagon” loomed up as the novel by Homer Croy. 
. biggest thing. No story can become a the biggest planet ever seen in the sky “Flaming Barriers” 
1¢e . . ° . 
* Paramount Picture unless it is drenched of entertainment! A. Gevegs biAived peoduction, ett Macqucline 
- with the spirit of entertainment. 1924 will see an abundance of Para- Logan, Antonio Moreno, Walter Hiers. By 
; In acting and in the subtle art of the mount Pictures. The excitement created Byron Morgan. Adapted by Jack Cunningham. 
y's | lirector you have your own taste. Dis- by Cecil De Mille’s production “The “The Heritage of the Desert” 
oa over what a considerable amount of | Ten Commandments” will take seasons An Irvin Willat production, with Bebe 
ed. | the best of this reaches the screen of to die down. Many other great new Daniels, Ernest Torrence, Noah Beery and 
eran lead Baw: —_ + _ . Lloyd Hughes. Written for the screen by 
i your theatre marked Paramount. aramount Pictures are en route to you. Albert Shelby Le Vino 
n . : . 
ai Splendor of staging! Luxury of dress- Take the trouble to note the brand “The Humming Bird” 
| ing! Brilliancy of setting! You expe- names of pictures. Do it and you'll Starring GLORIA SWANSON. A Sidney 
. rienced fans have actually come to take appreciate that the name Paramount Olcott production. From the play by Maude 
( these for granted in every Paramount is a sure guide to the best show Fulton. Screen play by Forrest Halsey. 
cal Picture where the story requires them. in town. “Pied Piper Malone” 
a Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. Supported 
“at by Lois Wilson and George Fawcett. By Booth 
i - Tarkington. Directed by Alfred E. Green. 
s FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY C IN ‘ ; . 
% ADOLPHYZUKOR, Presisenc — Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 
I 
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If its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town 
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‘j One hundred strokes at night with the Pen-e-tra-tor keeps your hair at its best 


This new hair brush brings 
beauty to your hair 


The glory of hair is its life and lustre. That depends 
largely upon the hair brush you use. The springy bris- 
tles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush 
penetrate through all your hair. That stirs up lazy 
Nature, to make your hair brilliant with glorious life. 

The beauty of the Pen-e-tra-tor is in part the beauty 
itimparts. It needs no silver or ivory back. The perfec- 
tion of the brush, as a brush, is its own sterling quality. 
Strong, long-lasting bristles, permanently set in a 
smooth and sanitary metal plate; a delicately balanced 
handle; a well seasoned and selected hardwood back 
—all make it a washable, durable, practical hair brush. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., FLORENCE, MASS., U.S. A. 
Makers of the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


heotic 


en-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush 







REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


You will find it in 
the yellow box at 
drug stores every- 
where — prices are 
$1 and upward. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 


Red is a pervasive hue in New York. It 
can be found in all its gradations and tints, 
from the sullen crimson that glows and 
flickers in the great mass of the unabsorbed 
immigrant class to the pastel pink of the 
parlor Bolshevik and his converts. There is 
the bright scarlet of anarchy, a little faded 
by the unkind passage of the years. The 
Ferrer School flaunted this standard, but the 
Ferrer School has removed itself to the more 
salubrious and less police-regulated precincts 
of Jersey. Emma Goldman, high priestess 
of anarchy, as the papers called her and she 
termed herself, also has departed, though 


_less voluntarily. 


Yes, the red of anarchy is a rather faded 
shade in New York at present, but the other 
tints of that brave color are myriad. The 
Rand School has several of them and can 
shift from one to another with chameleon- 
like rapidity. When the government of the 
city, state and nation is indifferent this insti- 


tution shines a bright, effulgent, defiant red. ., 


When the brilliance of this hue directs undue 
attention to the institution on the part of 
the authorities it fades out rapidly into a 
soulful and innocent pink. 

There have been times when its color has 
been almost pure white. 


Bright, Shell-Like Pink 


HE Rand School is a fixed beacon. Other 

signal lights of radicalism twinkle brightly 
or timorously throughout the length and 
breadth of the city. These are of two main 
classes. There is the valiant red of the in- 
surgent who makes radicalism his profession, 
and the delicate old rose to mauve of the too 
idle and too wealthy, chiefly women, who 
pay to be made over into radicals. 

These two classes are intimately associated. 
They are bound by the close ties of producer 
and consumer. The professor whose defiance 
to all constituted authority, from the trustees 
of his college up, has resulted in his losing 
his job; the labor agitator yearning for easy 
labor and no interference; the Greenwich 
Villager filled with invective against and 
scorn of the capitalistic world that plots to 
mask his genius—all these and others come 
under the general head of producer. 

If these bold, free spirits have attained 
sufficient notoriety it is not hard for them to 
find consumers for their wares in New York. 
These consumers are not always the mem- 
bers of the proletariat, but frequently repre- 
sentatives of that abhorred plutocracy which 
the producers assail. Usually, to be accurate, 
these consumers are plutocrats only by in- 
heritance or marriage—the wives, daughters, 
idle sons and wealthy old-maid sisters of the 
rich. They have time and money on their 
hands and no clear idea how to use either. 

And what could be more perfectly thrilling 
and exciting than playing at revolution? 
What could be more de- 
liciously bizarre than 


ejected. They went even farther. They es- 
tablished a forum where bold, free and mis- 
understood spirits might trumpet the advent 
of the social millennium until their voices 
gave out. At last reports they were still 
trumpeting. 

Sometimes, if the patronesses of insur- 
gency have thrown themselves too whole- 
heartedly into The Cause, mention of their 
efforts is not confined to the newspaper so- 
ciety columns; occasionally it leaps across 
into the news pages under black and dis- 
turbing headlines. The maiden daughter of 
a wealthy New Yorker, standing well toward 
the top of his profession, led a life of quiet 
placid affluence for forty-five years and then 
followed the, trend of certain elements in her 
circle of social acquaintances by becoming 
interested in “social reform.’”’ The dauntless 
young draft evader who became her special 
chaplain in the hospice of reyolution made 
an earnest convert out of her: 

So free and so scornful of the curse of capi- 
talism did she become that she was inspired, 
while dining her socialistic yogi in a Broad- 
way restaurant one night, to sit still while 
the national anthem was being played. This 
was during the superheated days of the war. 
To this day it has never been determined 
who poured the soup over her. The story 
the papers carried the next morning almost 
overshadowed the account of the previous 
day’s happenings in the Argonne. 

In general, however, the Parlor Pink con- 
tents herself with posing as a person of en- 
lightenment and breadth of view, a patron 
of emancipatory movements. It is fashion- 
able in New York to cherish pet radicals. 

And what is fashionable in New York 
rapidly becomes so throughout the nation. 
The Rand School manufactures Reds; the 
drawing-rooms of New York breed Pinks; the 
rest of the country, in consequence, gradu- 
ally assumes a livelier, a more roseate hue. 


The Literary (istern —or Cesspool 


ROM the point of view of literature, New 
York City is less the proud and inspiring 
citadel that local patriots think it is, and 
more a large cistern. Into this flows for pub- 
lication much of the raw literary material 
of the rest of America; into it is also dumped 
from overseas much of the newest, most 
daring, most explicit writing by British and 
continental .authors. If, at times, the 
squeamish mistake the cistern for a cesspool, 
the mistake is not unnatural. It is the books 
of the tired decadent nations across the At- 
lantic that are chiefly at fault. Occasionally 
the character of these works stirs up native 
resentment. The usual outcome of the flurry 
is what might be expected in a city where 
American ideals come into conflict with 
foreign ideals, in a place largely foreign in 
tradition and immediate inheritance. 
Only recently a man of 
considerable influence in 





allying oneself with the 
daring leaders—the fear- 
less insurgents who are 
devoting their lives to 
battle for freedom? 
Lives that were once 
vapid and gray flush a 
bright, shell-like pink. 
To the expelled professors 
and the jobless agitators 
and the Greenwich Vil- 
lage rebels, nice old ladies 
with independent in- 
comes offer lives of ease. 

During the war certain 
colleges and universities 
in New York and else- 
where started in house- 
cleaning with the broom 
of patriotism and Americanism. When the 
dust of their effort had settled, numerous 
professors and instructors were picking them- 
selves up out of the middle of the road, with 
their late jobs on the other side of a harshly 
slammed door. The world became, all at 
once, a chill and hostile place. So it might 
have remained until this day had it not been 
for the tender ministrations of the Parlor 
Pinks. These gathered together with little 
cries of indignation and soft cooings of 
sympathy. They succored and comforted the 








the city discovered his 
daughter deep in a book 
that the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice had 
tried to confiscate and 
failed, and which the 
critics of the newspapcr 
book pages had praise: 
fulsomely. The volume 
in question was the wo! 
of an Englishman. !| 
was, to say the least as 
briefly as possible, 
cadent in tone. The ou! 
raged father succeeded i 
this individual instance 
in accomplishing what 
the vice society had no! 
been able to do in genera!. 
He confiscated the book and uttered a roa! 
of indignation that reverberated—for he was 
politically powerful—through the somnolent 
and unliterary halls of the state legislature 
He and others who rallied to his suppor! 
demanded a rigid censorship of all works o! 
literature published in the state henceforth, 
and almost got it. 

Those who opposed the censorship meas 
ure and eventually quashed it, temporarily 








(Continued on Page 50) 
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DOLLARS — of 
wear and tear on 
clothes! 
HOURS—of back 
breaking work! 
YEARS — of sap- 
ping your youth! 
Isn’t it worth a 
‘cent or two more 
a week, to save 
all these? 





‘te much do you pay lo gel clothes clean ? 


An awful price—some women do! Hours of exhausting, overheating work, 
using their strength to rub, rub, rub the dirt away. Don’t they know they can 
save it by using Fels-Naptha Soap? 

And what about the clothes?—the children’s rompers, blouses and dresses 
that take so much of your time and effort to make, or your money to buy. 
When they get the dirt ground in, as they quickly will, do you rub them clean 
Real Naptha! You can tell aes : ? 

iy the sna at the expense of the fabric and colors? 
Hard rubbing costs too much in both health and clothes! 

The better, easier, and cheaper way is to put Fels-Naptha at work. The 
wonderful dirt-loosening ability of the real naptha takes the place of hard rubbing. 
It not only saves your strength—it saves the wear and tear on clothes because it 
safely makes the dirt let go by soaking. 

And you have that deeper, sweeter Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more than soap. It is more 
than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 
and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great safe cleaners at the 
same time, and in one economical bar. 


Get Fels-Naptha for cleaner, more healthful clothes. It pays! 








The original and genuine naptha soap ‘ ‘ 
b ’ \/E the saving value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in stamps for 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy PRO E sample bee, Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


rFELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR “icine 
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Why did she leave 
him that way? 


E felt a strange, new, emotional thrill that evening. She 

had been perfectly enchanting. And before him floated 
visions—of—well everything he had dreamed of during the 
lonely periods of his bachelor days. 


Yet he couldn’t express himself. When he pleaded for per- 
mission to call next evening, her reply was a crisp, cool “No!” 
and with scarcely a good-night she darted out of his car, up 
to her door and was gone. . . So hurriedly, that she forgot 
her gloves. He was puzzled and discouraged and—hurt. 


a ok * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortu- 
nately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the regular use 
of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really 
removing the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. 
So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a century. Read the interesting little 
booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lamébert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. 8. A. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


at least, complained bitterly afterward that 
they had reteived little or no support from 
the majority of New York publishers. In 
voices of passionate complaint they charged 
these gentlemen with indifference. They 
were indifferent, and for the same reason 
that most of the citizens of the United States 
would remain indifferent over a proposal to 
increase the penalty for bigamy. The criti- 
cized gentlemen were not publishing 
that sort of book, hence the plan 
to make impossible its publica- 
tion drove them to nothing 
more emotional than yawns. 
If a volume is actually 
indecent or a menace to 
the public morals the 
courts can of course step 
in and suppress it. Oc- 
casionally some _half- 
hearted effort to that 
end is made. Gener- 
ally it results in noth- 
ing more than a 
temporary with- 
drawal of the book 
during trial of the 
case, and its return to sale immediately there- 
after, having collected in the meantime a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of free ad- 
vertising. One book by an American author 
had immortality crowded upon it, not by its 
intrinsic worth, but through the convoluted 
legal battle that was fought over it after its 
confiscation by the vice society. It is still 
running through edition after edition on the 
strength of the publicity afforded it thereby. 
Certain magazines follow where certain 
book publishers have led. There are some 
that are openly dedicated to tales as close to 
the line of actionable indecency as the editors 
dare shave. Twenty years ago there were 
none of these periodicals. Then a great pub- 
lisher took over a moribund magazine and 
began its rejuvenation by printing a type of 
story that gained for it jointly the nickname 
of The Smut Sheet and an immense circu- 
lation. Its startling success inspired a dozen 
imitation, tawdry, leering little magazines of 
no standard, but with considerable income. 
The city’s humblest form of literature has 
perhaps the most powerful influence on the 
country at large. New York’s newspapers 
represent the world’s nearest approach to 
journalistic perfection as far as news gather- 
ing and news presentation are concerned. 


The Influence of the Newspapers 


(= of the greatest of the nation’s con- 
servative papers, the Times, is published 
in New York. But another organization 
with its string of sensational dailies in a 
dozen different cities has its headquarters 
there. In addition, there are other papers 
that have influenced the life of the nation for 
a half century or more—the Tribune, organ 
of Horace Greeley; the World, brought to 
greatness by Joseph Pulitzer; and the Her- 
ald, now owned by Mr. Munsey, who has 
embodied therein his earlier purchases, the 
old News, the Press and the Sun, all once 
flourishing dailies. 

The influence of the New York press is 
widespread and tremendous. Its effect upon 
the thought of the nation is incalculable. 
Not orly is the circulation of most of the 
papers enormous, not only does the fact that 
they represent New York guarantee their 
sale in almost every city of any size, but 
their syndicates and news services increase 
their power tenfold. 

Each paper in New York sells whatever 
portion of its news is of general interest to 
other dailies throughout the land. A story 
that is featured on the front page of a New 
York paper may have been telegraphed to a 
dozen other towns, to appear simultaneously 
there in the papers that have purchased it. 
In addition to its news bureau, the average 
New York paper also has its own syndicate 
through which certain of its features—car- 
toons, comic strips, timely articles, criti- 
cisms, editorials, and the like—are supplied 
to subscribers. 

One cartoonist through a New York news- 
paper syndicate sells his work to eighty 
dailies scattered throughout the country. A 
certain columnist’s work is published in 


thirty papers besides the one that employs 
him. Editorials written by another man ap- 
pear in a hundred newspapers daily. 

In addition to the syndicates owned by 
the various papers and trafficking in these 
dailies’ individual features, there are similar 
independent organizations also furnishing 
special material to papers, but owned by 
none of them. These also usually have their 

main offices in New York. There is 

probably not a newspaper of any 

considerable size published in 

America today that does not 

carry one or more features 

regularly, and as many as a 

dozen news stories oc- 

casionally, that were made 

in New York. 

The consequences of 

this are obvious. New 

York’s attitude in- 

evitably is impressed 

upon the country at 

large — New York’s 

ideas of humor; New 

York’s reaction to 

the events of the 

world; New Yorkers’ opinions on health, on 

sport, on art, on literature, on politics, on 

fashions are stamped upon the consciousness 

of the nation. Consider, in proof thereof, the 

amazing spread of those strange and generally 

incomprehensible movements in art—futur- 

ism, cubism, post-impressionism—from one 

end of the United States to the other. New 
York did it. 


Europe to New York to America 


OWARD things Parisian, especially in 

the sphere of art, New York has always 
cherished an undiscriminating respect. When 
Paris scratches, New York immediately pro- 
claims triumphantly that it also itches. 
When the gay young blades of the Quartier 
Latin took cubism, post-impressionism and 
futurism to their bosoms, New York also 
stretched out welcoming arms. 

An exhibition of these three iconoclastic 
movements in art was held in New York in 
1913. If it had been shipped to the city from 
Chicago, New York would probably have 
gone into paroxysms of scornful laughter. 
But it came from Paris, and the city there- 
fore bowed the knee before it in reverence. 
Much embarrassment and pain would have 
been caused if anyone had had the courage 
to ask the devotees what it was all about, 
but no one did. Instead, the bulk of the city 
looked upon the maddest, weirdest, most 
incomprehensible set of canvases ever as- 
sembled with awe and admiration and then 
tiptoed out with mouths filled to overflowing 
with superlatives of praise. 

Within a week, papers from one ocean to 
the other were printing New York’s gravely 
critical estimate of the collection of foreign 
monstrosities. Within six months hitherto 
mute and inglorious cubists and futurists were 
madly at work upon canvases. No more 
touching demonstration of childlike faith can 
be discovered in this skeptical world than the 
fashion in which America accepts New York’s 
artistic verdicts—unless it is the manner in 
which the city absorbs Europe’s. 

In the presence of the authority of the 
Continent, New York, the vainglorious, the 
domineering, the scornful, becomes meek 
and respectful. When Europe speaks, New 
York stops bragging and assumes an air of 
reverent belief; when a new gospel is preached 
overseas, New York gallops to the con- 
verts’ bench. In the serious matters of life, 
the city reflects European influence. In the 
lighter affairs of existence, it does more than 
reflect; it imports in bulk. 

Basically, New York may not be entirely 
European. In its more frivolous aspects— 
in its theaters, cabarets, fashions and enter- 
tainments of all varieties—the city does 
nothing without consulting Continental 
precedent. It is these amusements and 
fashions, born in Europe and imported by 
New York, that exert the city’s most direct 
influence upon the nation at large. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of three articles by F. F. Van de Water. The sec- 
ond will appear in an early issue. 
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Baking Day 


JBeVol eet jomterem oy:b0 
Made spick-and-span, 
With half the time and labor. 


Old Dutch saves time and labor — 
because it is a natural cleanser. Its flat-shaped 
particles cover more surface and quickly and 
safely erase the dirt, instead of grinding it in. 
Old Dutch cleans thoroughly, easily removes all 
obstinate dirt, and makes utensils hygienic and sanitary. 
It is economical because every particle works. Old Dutch 
doesn’t hurt the hands. There is nothing else like it. 


A little goes a long way. 
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Lanvin 






TP hy el aes 


Callot Lelong 


Outstanding Notes in Parts for Opera and Street 





9 GLIMPSE at the foyer on an opera night 
in Paris presents as varied a panorama as 
an Arabian Night’s Entertainment. Span- 
ish shawls, Egyptian girdles, Chinese jack- 
ets, a hint of Araby, a reminiscence of 
t isall bewildering and beautiful and brilliant. 
Above, at the extreme left, a saffron-colored Spanish shawl, 
embroidered in the gayest colors, is worn over a white and 
silver brocaded gown from Callot, with crystal and pearl em- 
broidery. The unusual treatment of décolletage is achieved 
with a U-shaped band of the embroidery and above it an- 
other band in a deep V. 

Jeanne Hallé designed the gown second from left, which is 
of lustrous black silk crépe, concentrating all its efforts in 
the back. A narrow strap of Lanvin green crépe at the left 
shoulder becomes a wide piece of drapery, falling down 
the back to the low waistline, where it is fastened, and 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. | 





continuing on its way as a fishtail train at the side. The strap 
on right shoulder keeps to its straight and narrow path, drop- 
ping below the hem in front, as shown in the small sketch on 
opposite page. Shirring at the left side of front gives a draped 
effect at the hips. 

Like tents on the desert of Araby stand out the gold and 
blue stripes of braid on the center frock from Lanvin. This is 
of orange brocade over silver, the silver showing through in 
a little vest and where the orange skirt is split down the left 
side. At the waistline a scarf of blue chiffon is attached, 
which may be carried over the arm as a train or worn about 


You will find 


cessories that is being exploited for spring. It is unt 
versally becoming, and by ringing the changes of color 
one gives the impression of many different frocks. The 
back of frock, with its parallel lines of gold and blue 
braiding, is shown in small sketch opposite. 
Short coats of bright colored velvet, trimmed with bands 
of fur, are much in evidence in Paris. They complete the 
beaded or lace evening frocks—such as the one second {rom 
right—of white or silver lace over pink crépe, with crystal 
beads at waist and along the hem. The jacket is cerise 
velvet, cut in box-coat style, and a narrow band of brown 
marten fur edges the neck, with wider bands at bishop sleeves 
and along edge. Pink ribbon outlines the neck of frock and 
ties in front with long ends. This costume is from Callot, 
while Lelong originated the one at extreme right. Shrimp 
pink brocade is the material, with the almost inevitable bit 


the throat. The scarf is one of the most charming ac- 
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Vionnet 


of metallic cloth sure to be found somewhere—this time in 
a silver vest. The race between metal trimming and fur is 
sO close this winter that, if you are in doubt, choose both, 
as did this designer. A straight, loose panel of the brocade 
is fastened with a heading at the low waistline, and cleverly 
weighted down by a wide band of brown fur. 

Another adaptation of the scarf dress is Vionnet’s green 


crépy le chine, above, at extreme left, with its front and back 
alike. The right front section ends in a scarf extension 
tossed’ over the left shoulder, and the left back section fol- 
lows the same procedure on the right shoulder. A slip of 


plaited black crépe has a slim chance of asserting itself in 
center front and center back. The smart turban—from 
Georgette —is of black felt, bound with black ciré braid. 

_Patou’s newest coat for spring is of soft brown velours, 
with darker tortoise-shell buttons and bands of tortoise- 
colored velours. One band goes up center of back from 
hem to high waistline, as shown in small sketch below. 
Dyed squirrel is used for the collar and cuffs, and the 
small cloche, designed by Georgette, is of brown straw 
with a band of beige grosgrain ribbon on which small 
Cocardes of brown plaited silk are placed. 


Fean Patou 
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Seen at Ritz 


_ Many new features are combined in the gray reps frock 
in center, worn at races. First of all is the scarf with its 
attractive draping. It is passed about the throat in front 


and falls in cape effect in back, where it fastens smartly 
beneath the girdle. Then there is the shirring at the front 
of neck—very new—the long raglan sleeves and the braided 
girdle of flat silk braid, which clasps in front with a yellow 
button like those at end of scarf. The scarf is lined with the 
same shade of yellow crépe de chine. The Reboux turban is 
of black silk draped in folds, which give a tam-o’-shanter twist. 
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Sean Patou 
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One of Patou’s smartest street frocks is of black serge. 
The blouse is buttoned at the neck with three buttons, or 
may be worn open in popular revers style. The skirt is plain, 
with two plaited panels attached in front to the wide girdle. 
The long tight sleeves button to the elbow, and a Reboux 
hat, with black grosgrain ribbon, tops the costume. 

That the straight, beltless frock is still a favorite is evi- 
denced by the Rolande gown at extreme right, one that is 
tremendously popular with the French, who like its. slender- 
izing lines. This one is of black crépe-backed satin, with a 

circular overskirt cut on most intriguing lines. The front 
overlaps the back slightly and is arranged on a curving 
line. A Lucie Hamar afternoon hat of silver cloth is 
trimmed with black and silver ostrich. 

Hellstern, Perugia, Thomas and other French designers 
of shoes and slippers are responsible for the statement that 
oxfords are coming in again for morning wear, the country 
club and any occasions when a tailored frock or suit is 
worn. Weare not wholly unprepared for this, asthe pump 
has been gradually getting higher and higher, the low-cut 
strapped slipper being seen principally in the afternoon 
and evening. Satin, silver and gold continue for evening. 
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e4ROM across the room you see 
them. She, poised—confident; 
warm cheeks and slim shoulders; 
the woman clever enough to stay 
young with her husband. He, with 
pride of possession in every un- 
conscious action; the husband who is proud 
of his wife. 





Yet how few women realize this simple subtlety of 
life! Too many of us believe the need of beauty 
caution ceases at the altar. 


Youth! Enchantment! The radiance of school- 
girl days. We need no longer lose them. 


The means are simple, as millions will tell you— 
just soap and water; the balmy lather of palm and 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


The correct method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse 





thoroughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. 
Apply a touch of cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and Youth 
Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and perspi- 
ration, cleanse the pores, and Nature will be kind 
to you. Your skin will be of fine texture. Your 
color will be good. Wrinkles will not be the 
problem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, represented 
as made of palm and olive oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin emollient in soap 
form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does for 
their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note what 
an amazing difference one week makes. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 





Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
Nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap 1s 
never sold unwrapped. 
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ostop-Gaps for the (sollege Girls Wardrobe 




















Launched in the 
Theatre Vaudeville 
in Paris 





OOTGEAR being extremely 
important these days, a little 


slant on the late winter and 


early spring styles may not be amiss. 
For morning wear, oxfords are the 
correct thing with medium toes, 
military heels, and black, tan and 
brown leathers the accepted ma- 
terivls. Shoes for sports or walking 
are of the brogue type, with low 
hee! and leather or rubber soles. 
Informal afternoon wear with 
taticr dressy street clothes de- 


mands strapped pumps, slippers 
Wil!: goring at the sides and high in 
cut, or pumps with Colonial tongues. 
He: |s are fairly high and slender, 
an’ the materials patent leather, 
black calf or kid, and black and 
colored suéde. 

lor formal afternoon wear for 


teas, receptions and other festive 
Occ csions, straps and openwork slip- 
pers are correct, with Louis XV and 
Spenish heels. Materials are black 
Satin, patent leather, combinations 
ol colored suéde and colored kid, 
and black suéde. 


Silver and gold brocades, plain 
or trimmed with silver or gold kid, 
continue for evening wear, with 
plain satin slippers and those of 
silk brocade a close second. Jew- 
eled tongues or buttons are smart. 


— 











Jeanne Hallé 




















on similar lines in your local stores. 





The sketches shown on this page are from leading designers who set fash- 
ions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find dresses made 
No patterns are offered. 








A black kasha frock, with many white 
galalith buttons down the left side, adds a 
band of ermine at the throat, even though it 
is designed for spring and early summer 
wear. A tight-fitting cuff of ermine 
peeps out from a loose upper cuff, and 
the braid trimming is of black ciré ribbon. 
At right is a pocket with a long Chinese 
tassel, and ribbon wings trim a small 
black felt cloche. Below, at left of group, 
a pinkish tan velvet evening dress accen- 
tuates its beltless waistline by a straight 
high yoke of gold-stamped velvet in the 
same shade, and a circular flounce which 
could not be more circular if it tried. It 
is one of Feanne Hallé’s creations and 
very becoming to the slender figure be- 
cause of its simple and youthful lines. 


In a winter of evening gowns without 
waistlines, Patou successfully launches 
the black crépe formal afternoon and 
theater dress in center, with a decided 
waistline. The front and back of waist 
hang loose in short cape effect, and on 
the long full overskirt flowers are em- 
broidered in bright shades of green and 
rose. A smart general-wear frock from 
Feanne Hallé is of brown flannel and 
introduces the plaids that are to be a big 
feature of spring. This plaid is in 
brown, yellow and white and forms 
double pockets at each side, with a loose 
scarf, edged with wool fringe, emerging 
on the left side. A hat of brown felt, with 
appliquéd leaves of tan leather, adds its 
note of distinction to a successful costume. 


























Jeanne 


/ ~ Hallé 





























Simplified Housekeeping 


More Leisure for Women 


Woman, in her complex work, has now the aid 
of many willing servants—kitchen appliances 
that conserve time, lessen labor, add more 
hours of leisure. A real service-giver is the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator; it protects 
food and prevents waste. 


Call at the Leonard dealer’s. See the one-piece 
food chamber, triple porcelain-lined. Feel the 
roundcorners. Notethepatenttrap,non-leaking 
device, removable copper drain pipe. Learn 
how the ten walls keep the cold in and heat and 
dust out; how the Leonard gives most refrigera- 
tion with least ice. Furnished with outside icing 
doors and water cooler, if desired. Can also be 
had with French gray porcelain lining. Ask to 
see it. One out of every six refrigerators sold 
is made by Leonard. There isa Leonard dealer 
near you; if you cannot locate him, write us. 
We will see that you are supplied. 
Just Say ‘Send Catalog’’ 

Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and 
styles, actual sample of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet —‘“‘Selection and Care of 
Refrigerators.” There is a Leonard size and 
style to suit every purse. 


Grand RapidsRefrigerator Company 
102 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, 


the fine furniture center of the world 





C. H. LEONARD, pioneer of home refrigeration, who has 
been responsible for many modern refrigerator improvements 
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Let the snow pile deep as it may. Your 
new Overland Sedan will flick through 
the drifts as merrily as a snowbird— 
thrilling you to your fingertips with 
the very feel of the big dependable 
power of its big dependable engine. 
Driving is all pleasure and no effort! 


Here is supple, sure action that humili- 
ates the hills and fills you with pride. 
Action and power all the more notable 
for the amazing economy of the big 
Overland engine. It gives you twenty 
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o4 New Power Dhrill 


good miles to the gallon of gasoline. 
Easy-riding miles cradled by the unique 
buoyancy of patented Triplex Springs. 


And what if winter does rage in windy 
wrath? Your Overland Sedan is snug 
and warm inside, cozy as a love nest. 
The plate glass windows keep winter 
outside where it belongs. Let the 
weather bluster. Just snuggle down 
in the rich comfort of the downy-deep 
cushions—and enjoy to the utmost 
every smooth, quiet mile! 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395; Touring $495; Roadster $495; Red Bird $695; Champion $695; 
Coupe $750; f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 





¢ d a nN f.0.b. Toledo 


Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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THE MOST.CAR IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY 
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HY bother with drills and a uniform? In this 

band each player is a law unto himself, as the 

busy drummer proves, marching straight up 

the hill in his white batiste blouse and tan trousers of 

linen or any linenlike weave. The front of waist has an 

invisible tuck-closing, made by sewing a strip underneath 

the tuck. Sleeves are set-in, long or short, and trousers 
have side closing. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

The rompers on the youthful cornetist are of dark blue 

Japanese crépe, in sizes 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. They 





are kimona cut, with long or short sleeves, and the side 4 


front opening is finished with a braid-edged band. But- 
toning across bottom, the rompers fit legs snugly. 

A red-and-white gingham dress has batiste frills edged 
with a lightweight cotton braid. There is an inverted 
box plait at each underarm seam, and the sleeves are 
set-in, either full-length or short. The braid continues 
down front for trimming and forms pockets. A red 
moiré bow covers opening; sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

At right above, a boy’s suit of yellow and tan Devon- 
shire cloth has trousers of plain tan; sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
The sleeves are set-in, and may be long or short; the 
knee-length trousers have side closing. 








Secure Patterns from local store or from Home Pattern Co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y.C. Price, 30 cents. 
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Those Precious Children 


Give them vital growth foods, in 
a form which they love 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are irre- 
sistible to children—they love the airy bubble-like 
grains, so like a confection. To the childish imagina- 
tion each dainty morsel seems like food from a fairy 
story. 

Yet each crisp, flaky bit is a whole grain, with all 
its essential elements of growth. There is starch for 
heat and energy, minerals for bone-building, and the 
needed bran. 


Luscious kernels steam exploded to eight times 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make 
digestion easy. Quickly assimilated; converted into 
vitality and energy. 

Serve Quaker Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice several 
times a day and at bedtime. Serve with cream or 
milk, melted butter, with fresh or cooked fruit. The 
variety is endless, every way a special treat. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


are the famed inventions of Professor 
Anderson—food shot from guns, the most 
thoroughly cooked grain foods known. 


QUAKER 


PUFFED WHEAT 





QUAKER 


PUFFED RICE 
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This great book helps you 
build that real home at no 


additional cost. 


Whether the home you plan to build is to 
cost $3,000 or $50,000, you need the help 
of this big, fine, 440-page Master Book, 
‘*Building with Assurance’’ (Second Edi- 
tion). Within its covers has been placed, 
not extravagant generalities, but specific, 
practical home-building plans and methods 
which you can actually USE to help you 
reduce waste, cut costs, save time, eliminate 
experimenting, avoid mistakes and get more 
for your money. “ Building with Assurance” 
often means the difference between a mere 
house and a real home—at no additional 
cost. 


io a 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
Contains page after page of beautiful homes 

There are inexpensive cottages as well as 
finest dwellings in a wide array. There are 
French, Spanish, Modern, Western and other 
bungalows; Georgian, Victorian, Tudor, Amer- 
ican, Colonial and other houses. All are shown 
in beautiful colors, with floor plans. You get 
the help of authorities on arranging living room, 
dining room, bedroom, hall, etc. Also in inte- 
rior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heat 
ing, plumbing, landscaping, etc. You get the 
help you need in attractive, interesting, 
USABLE form. 


Endorsed by over 15,000 home 


building authorities 


From all sections of the country come letters 
raising ‘‘ Building with Assurance."’ They say, 
or example: 
—*The book is truly a masterpiece.” 
—*A true home builder's guide.” 
—*‘ Just what home builders need.”’ 
-“*The houses shown are wonderful.” 
“Wouldn't sell it for $50."" 
Over 15,000 architects, contractors and deal- 
ers endorse and use it for daily reference. It is 
a veritable encyclopedia of home-building facts 


and ideas. 
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Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


‘Building with Assurance’”’ (Second Edi- 
tion) is not for general distribution. It is for 
earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all 
about it—shows beautiful homes with floor 
plans, reproduces actual pages, letters from 
readers, etc. The prospectus is gladly sent to 
those who mail the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


a Address nearest office, Dept. R-2 - 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Il. | 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me at 
once a copy of your beautiful prospectus, which 
describes *‘Building with Assurance.”’ | 





Name. . . | 
| Address | 
| Town_ State_ — : | 
| Business — eS | 
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eymart Clothes for the Business Woman 
seen In and Out of Working Flours 





egeit|LAIDS are such interesting 
¥a| things! We watch a dress 
hig} being made and it seems 
oa rather dull and uninterest- 
»&)4| ing in appearance, and then 
ey pefan| Someone suggests a plaid 
AS33 BraNee Meg! vest, or a border somewhere 
TER | of plaid, and when next the 
dress is seen it is a glowing, charming thing— 
yet withal most discreet. One of the strange 
things of life is that plaids should ever go out 
of style, but now that they are definitely 
“in,” let us be thankful and ask no questions. 
Business women find them particularly nice 
for the work-a-day frock. After a succession 
of navy blues, blacks and browns, it is re- 
freshing to see something different on one’s 
dresses for the office. One of the reasons for 
the popularity of the Deauville handkerchief 
last year, and its successor, the Deauville 
scarf, is that women do want something in- 
dividual and distinctive about their dresses, 
and do hate to stick to the same old con- 
ventional colors week in and week out. 














The one-piece dress below at left offers an 
attractive combination «f brown cashmere 
with a_beige-blue-and-brown-plaid flannel 
vest. The skirt has two straight tiers on 
upper part, the bottom of dress giving the 
effect of a third tier. These are bound in bias 
strips of the plaid; but if the wearer is short 
and stout, it is better to match the braid with 
the dress and avoid lines that cut the figure. 
Set-in sleeves are in bishop style with but- 
toned wristband, or short length with turn- 
back cuff, although short sleeves are not so 
desirable for the office. A vest which buttons 
down the center front is set in the deep 
U-shaped neck, and a narrow bow of brown 
grosgrain finishes the collar. The brown 
leather belt fastens in front with a buckle, and 
design for dress comes in sizes 16 years, 36 
to 42. The beige felt cloche has an appliquéd 
design of two shades of brown. 

A green flannel, with bias bands of green- 
and-beige-plaid flannel, was used for the 
frock second from left. This is a one-piece 
slip-on, cut kimono fashion, with seams on the 


shoulder and slashed at sides above and be- 
low belt, which is an extension of front and 
back. The dress opens at left underarm 
seam, and is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. Nar- 
row pieces of plain green bind the neck, belt, 
and bias bands on sleeves and skirt. The 
skirt is open on left side—although the artist 
has sketched it on right side—to depth of 
bands, which form an uneven hem line at this 
point. The scarf matches trimming bands on 
dress, and beige ribbon trims the green cloche. 
Reversing the usual method, please ob)- 
serve the hat first instead of the dress, second 
from right! It is a black satin tricorne, 
French as can be, with a Chinese monogram 
in white braid—surely as strange an alliance 
as possible. Its smartness is evident to all, 
and it cleverly combines two popular notes 
the monogram and the touch of the Orient. 
As for the dress itself, this is a one-piece plaid 
flannel in two shades of tan, with a slight 
touch of red running through, and with it is 
worn a red leather belt. The skirt has an in- 
verted box plait at the sides and pockets on 
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each side of front. One-piece close-fitting 
sleeves have turned-back cuffs of white linen, 


lastened with red buttons and loops. A 


turn-over linen collar opens above slash at 
center front, and two more pockets give 
further proof of woman’s steadily growing 
equality in the business world. Design is in 


sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. 

\ll comparisons fail when one tries to re- 
count the enthusiasm called forth by the 
irock at extreme right on opposite page. It’s 
‘pparently the same straight, one-piece dress, 
l:itoned down the left side, to which we have 
become accustomed. This one is of black flan- 
nel, with black buttons. Snapped to the neck 
«nd buttoned to the sleeves is a detachable 
circular cape of the black flannel, lined with 
!. .ck-and-white-plaided silk crépe which 

‘remendously smart, and perhaps it is this 
'ck-and-white combination which gives 

1 interest to the dress. The one-piece 

ves are set in and dart fitted, and a set-in 
|) ket is on right side only of skirt; sizes 16 

its, 36 to 44. The black straw cloche bound 
‘black ciré has a slit brim, which continues 
a bands around crown. 

The group of afternoon frocks shown on 
‘ils page are for the business woman’s hours 

pleasure. At the left, black crépe-backed 

‘itin Is used for a dress with a basque-fitting 
waist, and set-in sleeves. Below the elbow 


Blouse, 4224 Skirt, 4216 


the satin side is used for the puff sleeves, 
which are in uneven outline, and the satin is 
also seen on the narrow roll collar. Waist 
and skirt are separate, the latter being cut 
perfectly straight, in two pieces, with fullness 
at the hips. Design is in sizes 16 years, 36 
to 42. A black satin turban has rolls of silver 
metal cloth around crown, ending in stuffed 
balls which are caught through center. 

The center of one’s blouse seems to be a 
popular spot for monograms—Chinese or 
otherwise. The blouse above is of cloth of 
gold, with V neck and set-in sleeves—short 
or full-length bishop ones—and the mono- 
gram in black. Design is in 16 years, 36 to 46. 
The straight skirt of black velvet has gathers 
at each side and is attached to a camisole 
lining which slips on over the head; sizes 16 
years, 28 to 34 inch. Another variation of the 
cloche is of black straw, upturned at front 
brim, where one sets a cocarde of red feathers 
and wings of black monkey fur. 

The frock second from right is of midnight 
blue crépe-backed satin, simple and un- 
adorned, with the satin side out and a wide 
band at hips, showing the crépe side. It is 
a one-piece dress with straight underarm 
seams and straight hem line. A circular 
tunic, attached to the band, flares below the 
knees. One-piece set-in sleeves may be mere 
caps over the arms, or long and dart fitted, 


4212 4232 


with uneven line at hand. The dress opens 
at left side. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. A 
fancy green straw has the brim turned ab- 
ruptly up at one side, where a tightly curled 
ostrich plume is fastened. Green hats are 
very good this spring, and the downward 
trend of ornament, feather or otherwise, is 
smart. 

An interesting collar features the Lanvin 
green crépe de chine frock at extreme right. 
This embodies the revers style, which has 
met with much approval, and yet has a sug- 
gestion of the Chinese collar in its black 
facing and straight unbroken line in back. 
Instead of ribbon streamers, a black silk cord 
with Chinese tassels may be used. The dress 
is a one-piece slip-on with slashes at shoulder 
and low waistline to permit fullness. The 
set-in sleeves are Short, or full length, dart 
fitted, and extending over the hand in a 
curved line. A straight ruffle with shirred 
or tucked heading is set in the front of skirt 
at knee-length and is quite full. It does not 
extend as far as the side seams, and, if de- 
sired, may hang free at the sides. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. With this costume 
a large black hat of Tagal straw or horsehair 
is worn. It is trimmed across the back with 
flat white gardenias and green leaves. Suéde 
shoes continue to lead in popularity, with 
black and tans the prevailing colors. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses 45 cents; Coats 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Pudding 


AS GRACED 
American ta- 
bles for half a cen- 
tury. Uniformly 
good from genera- 
tion to generation. 


A delicious dessert, 
appropriate at any 
season; abounding 
in plump raisins, 
Grecian currants, 
spices from the 
Orient, and other 
wholesome ingre- 
dients of domestic 
origin. 
Other R & R Products 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham Prunes 


Potted Tongue 


French Process 


SON & ROBBINS 


RICHARD 
overs. Delaware 


RicHARDSON & RopBINO 
mm (RBA), 


Pp 


Lt MM PUDDINY 


WAERED AT 
DOVER DEL USA 
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Of Gingham Because it Wears So Well 























OVEN-BAKED 


EANS 


When you order a can of beans you naturally sup- 
pose that you are getting baked beans. You know that 
beans to be at their best must be baked in the old 
fashioned way with dry heat. 


When you specify “Heinz Beans” you are sure to 
get Baked Beans. It says “baked” on the label. 


Cooking beans by some other process might be a 
cheaper and less painstaking way—but slow baking is 
the Heinz way. It is the baking combined with Heinz 
Tomato Sauce that makes them so delicious and 
nourishing. 
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r NHE hardy perennial among 

fabrics is assuredly ging- 

ham, for it “wears like a 
board” and is always delightfully 
clean and wholesome looking for 
children. The two-piece gingham 
above at left has a separate knife- 
plaited skirt attached to a cami- 
sole lining and an overblouse— 
which repeats the knife-plaiting 
at each side of the front panel of 
waist—cut in one with a belt 
fastening at left side with but- 
tons. The one-piece tight-fitting 
sleeves have plaits at the elbow to 
allow for fullness and are finished 
with a turn-back cuff of white 
linen bound in braid. 

In center, a one-piece gingham, 
with batiste frills, has three plaits 
at each side of center box plait. 
One-piece set-in sleeves may be 
full-length or short, with turn- 
back cuffs. The shaped collar and 
cuffs have a batiste frill and rows 
of braid, also used on the belt 
and welt pockets. A smart plaid 
gingham with white piqué panel 
and trimming lias kimono sleeves, 
seamed on the shoulder. The 
dress opens at left side of panel, 
and the straight two-piece skirt 
is gathered to the waist. Designs 
for all dresses on this page in sizes 
8 to 14 years. 






















— 

















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail from the Home 
Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N. Y.C. Dresses, 45 cents; Juniors’ Clothes, 35 cents. 
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et the Screen’s Loveliest Women 3 
tell you how to be more Beautiful 


~ gm Get this Book on Beauty 


(For a limited time only) 
At good Drug, Dry Goods and Department 


-% ig Stores, to every woman who purchases 
[BLANCHE SWEET |e . ILEEN PRING a Gainsborough Powder Puff — costing 
‘nce Sar 2 (| 
-— iL... Goltowm 25¢ or more. 


CHeres a book that can mean much to you 
in added charm! Twelve lovely women—each 
noted for her beauty—have written it espe- 

sata] cially for you. 


— Never before were these intimate secrets pub- 
lished! Now you can know the very 
methods which have helped win fame 
and fortune. You can’t help learning 
new ways to enhance your charm. 


PATSY RUTH MILLER Bt 
Goldwyn Star —— 


Screen stars make ideal beauty teachers, for 
beauty is their stock in trade. The cruel glare 
of Klieg lights and the intimacy of close-ups 
require a natural, flawless complexion. The 


actress who keeps hers thus, despite long Ee || 


studio hours and the daily irritation of theat- =. —“<Seets# | 
rical make-up, must have faith in her beauty 
methods—and her powder puff. 


That is why—on location or off, for professional as well 
as for their daintier and more personal uses—hundreds of 
screen stars prefer Gainsborough Powder Puffs. 


Each soft caress adds Loveliness 


These puffs set a new standard in daintiness. Their soft caress 
spreads powder evenly and without waste. Their softer, finer 
texture—a characteristic you will immediately note—is attained 
by special looming. 

If you long for fame and fortune—if you want to enhance and 
preserve your charm, go to your dealer today and get a copy of 
this book. There’s one FREE for every woman who purchases 
a Gainsborough Powder Puff (25¢ to 7§¢c sizes), the beauty ac- 
cessory deemed so important by the authors of ““Loveliness.” 


Ail ee N 


Ces } Look for this attractive pack- 
—_ age — for sale at stores where 
u expect to find the bese. 


ices: 10c to 75¢. 





™ 


Each Gainsborough Y " 2 Made in all sizes to suit your needs—rich velvety Velour or soft, deep-piled Austra- 
Powder Puff is packed we) Guim? "* lian lamb's Wool. pare materials and workmanship with any puff you've ever 
in an attractive, sani- — : used. Manufactured by THE WESTERN COMPANY, Chicago and New York— 
cstnee. Yous tan Pen ie makers of the famous GAINSBOROUGH HAIR NET and DR. WEST'S TOOTH 


the first to touch it. ~ BRUSH. “Weco” is the value mark. It guarantees you highest quality regardless of price. 
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Its ability to contribute to the daily life 
of her children, as well as to her own, is a 
feature the modern mother is quick to 
appreciate in the Ford Four-door Sedan. 


It opens to her a precious participation in 
their busy affairs. With a Ford Closed Car 
she can share their good times and yet 





hold to the necessary schedule of her day. 


She finds in it the qualities she 
desires most, and at a’price extremely 
low in comparison with its high 
value. She enjoys driving it herself; 
and the children look forward eagerly to 
their rides with mother at the wheel. 
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Paris Lingerie for Spring and Summer Brides 





EWEST lingerie 
from Paris shows 
several innova- 


) 





The sketches on this page are from leading Paris designers who set fash- 
ions, and are shown here for their news value. 


No patterns are offered. 


The Russian note is seen on 
the gown second from right. 
This is of orchid triple voile, 
crépe de chine or radium silk, 








tions that are inter- 
Soa esting. First of all, 
there is the advent of the long-heralded silk 
triple voile, which fulfills the most exacting 
demands for slinkiness and fineness in one’s 
lingerie, yet shows a surprising resistance to 
hard wear. Then there is the introduction of 
pei els of knife or accordion plaiting to give 
the necessary fullness, a touch which is de- 
ciedly French, for the humblest garment 
one Owns returns from the French laundries 

plaited and pressed that it is worthy to be 
‘id aside with one’s best. Lace, which is 

ich in favor, is placed now at the top and 
by ‘tom of hems, and is not so much used as 
insertion. Flesh or peach-colored crépe de 
ciine and radium continue to be popular, 
and yet those conservative women who pre- 
‘cr white in other materials will find lovely 
batiste, nainsook and handkerchief linen for 
such sets. 

hose sketched come in sets of two, night- 
“own and envelope chemise, the gown at left 
being of flesh-colored silk triple voile or 
crepe de chine, with an embroidered design 











= 


in Nattiér blue, plaited inserts and val lace 
or footing coming out from under the scal- 
lops. The chemise has dots embroidered in 
three straight rows at the top and bottom, 
with the center row of dots larger in size. 
Lace also edges the top and bottom, and the 
shoulder straps are of ribbon. It is a gown of 
this type that London shops are selling with 
great success, because it also serves as a 
lounging robe, when topped with a short- 
sleeved lace coat or silk scarf. The armholes 
are cut rather deep, and a girdle of silk rib- 
bon is worn, but the plaits, lace edging at top 
and bottom and the neckline are the same as 
in the nightgown illustrated. 

A bridal set is in white triple voile with 
bands of wide lace starting from a deep V at 
underarm seam of both chemise and night- 
gown. Separate drawers are of plaited voile 
edged with the lace, and a nightgown has the 
same wide lace edging the tucked shoulder 
straps over the arms, and is cut up at the hem 
in the same V line as the chemise. 


embroidered with white dots 
and hemstitched at yoke, hem and left-side 
trimming. The chemise is identical, except 
that ribbon is used over the arms instead of 
the yoke section. 

One of the simplest—yet most expensive— 
sets of lingerie has hemstitched squares, 
with dots embroidered in colors. White triple 
voile with pink dots, orchid voile with blue 
dots or any other favorite combination may 
be used. The gown has three rows of squares 
across the shoulders and is perfectly plain at 
the hem, otherwise it follows exactly the de- 
sign on the step-in chemise. A very lovely set 
could be made with the squares indicated by 
embroidery instead of hemstitching, follow- 
ing the directions given in connection with 
sewing detail A on page 131. The design is 
extremely easy to copy. Silk embroidered in 
silk floss, or any cotton material embroi- 
dered in mercerized cotton, may be used and 
if the embroidery is in a contrasting pastel 
shade the effect is charming. Blue on orchid 
and orchid on pink are lovely. 
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McCutcheon's 
New Dress Fabrics 
Fresh fromthe finest looms of Europe 
and America, these fascinating new 
fabrics make their colorful debut at 
McCutcheon’s. Here are Spring’s 
favorite materials just waiting to be 
made into delightful frocks for the 
sunny days soon to come. And 
their quality justifies all the time'and 


smartness they’ll inspire you to put 
into their making. 


Let us send you samples. For you 
must see their colors and distinctive 
patterns to know how beautiful 
these fabrics are. 





English Prints—Quaint small designs in 
almost fifty different color combinations. 
RD Pike WN BE 6 kes 5 kjk beg tee 55c a yd. 


Woven Tissues—A fabric fast in color, for 
it is yarn-dyed. In smart checks, broken 
plaids and stripes. 32 in. wide, at 50c a yd. 


Ginghams—Woven in England to our 
special order. Hundreds of new designs in 
guaranteed fast colors. Checks of every 
description. 32 in. wide, at..... 75c a yd. 


English and French Sateens—Smart fou- 
lard designs and simple two-color combi- 
nations. A very soft satin-like material. 
32 and 38 in. wide, at $1.00 and $1.25 a yd. 


Dress Linens—McCutcheon quality that 


will not crush or shrink. A full array of 


the new Spring shades. 95c to $1.50 a yd. 


Japanese Cotten Crepe—A superior qual- 
ity in white; also in thirty-five smart colors. 
Ss WMS Eo eniacay v0 5's ares Ra 50c a yd. 


Canton Crepe (Silk and Cotton)—Heavy 
quality printed in the latest French designs 
and shades. 36 in. wide, at $1.25 and $1.50 
a yd. 





Fast Color Fabrics 


The fabrics listed below are unreservedly 
guaranteed not to fade even under the 
most severe conditions of wear, washing 
and weather. They are very desirable for 
children’s clothes, nurses’ uniforms, draper- 
ies, house dresses and sport frocks. 





Plain shades Width Price per Yard 
“Pamico Cloth”...... a at 50c 
Everfast Poplin....... ct eee at 95c 
Everfast Gingham... .35in...... at 75c 
Everfast Broadcloth... .35 in...... at $1.50 
Everfast Voile ....... , 2 ae at $1.00 
Devonshire Cloth... .32 in...... at 45c 

Plain colors, stripes and checks. 
Lorraine Gingham... .32 in...... at 50c 
Stripes, checks and plaids. 
Send for Samples 
We have samples of the fabrics described 
above, all ready to send you. Just writeand 


let us know what fabrics you want to see, 
and they will be mailed at once. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 56 
345—5th Avenue, New York City 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


HE most beautiful way to fin- 
ish your floors has always been 
to wax them with Old English 
Wax—as interior decorators know. 


Here is the wax 
which above all 
others is to be pre- 
ferred. It goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. It 
gives the softest of 
lustres, the hardest 
of surfaces, and costs 
but a third of other 
finishes. And as time 
goes on, an occasional 
touching up on the 
walk-spots is all that 
is necessary. 


Saves time 
Saves work 


And use it with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher by all means! It 
has taken the work out of waxing 








FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor.. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
take advantage of our 
short-time offer. Mail 
the coupon below. 








for hundreds of thousands of users. _ stores. 


THE A. 8S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PASTE 


LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


It obviates bending or kneeling. 
It glides easily as a carpet-sweeper, 
and wherever it glides a glowing 
beautiful surface appears. It both 


waxes and polishes. 
There is nothing else 
like it on the market. 
It’s low in cost. It’s 
easy to use. 


Matchless 
for lustre 


But whether you 
use this proved 
Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many 
do, you will find Old 
English Wax match- 
less for lustre, match- 
less for beauty, and 
quite unequalled in 


the economies it always effects. 
Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing, and department 


CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 








oO Check here for 
free book only 


Finish and Care.” 


Name 





Address_— 








Send me your free book. 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 


Tue A. S. BoyLe Company, 1043 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


O Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, 
English Waxer-Polisher with 


Wax Free at the special time-limited 
orice of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 


West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
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Tailored 
Clothes So 
Simple that 
They Can be 
Made 
at Ftome 


The newest sports skirt is of 
white flannel or silk crépe, and 
is six gored, with the front gore 
cut in two sections, the right side 
overlapping the left and snapped 
or buttoned down entire length 
of skirt. The over and under 
lapping edges of front gore are 
cut on straight of material. This 
skirt, sketched below, may also 
have the front gore in one piece, 
similar to back. There is a per- 
ceptible flare at each gore below 
knees. Sizes 16 years, 28 to 34. 
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PRING coats are brighter in 
color this spring than they 
have been for a long time. 

Blotting-paper pink, Gobelin blue 
and many shades of green are 
popular, but, if one is very con 
servative, one makes the three- 
quarter-length coat above at 
left, which is cut without any 
underarm seams, in navy, tan or 
black twill. It laps over to the 
left side of front and forms revers 
to which a straight collar is 
attached. The one-piece set-in 
sleeves flare slightly, and turned- 
back cuffs may be used, or 
omitted, if desired. Design is in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 

The navy-blue serge general 
wear coat-dress above is in one 
piece, with surplice closing, and a 
circular flounce graduating in 
depth from the right-side seam to 
full length of skirt at left-side 
scam. The one-piece, set-in sleeves 
are tight-fitting, with fullness at 
the elbow and smart cuffs of un- 
evenoutline. The belt hasa set-in 
pocket at right and a tailored bow 
at left, where the rolling collar 
and flounce almost meet. Sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44. 














| 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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eAn Interview with Brs.O.H.P. BELMONT 
on the care of the skin 


“ woman who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance loses half her influence. The wise 
care of one’s body constructs the frame en- 
circling our mentality, the ability of which 
insures the success a one’s life. I advise 
, daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Wn 2. Belanu— 


eI was in the beautiful great hall 

of Beacon Towers on Sand’s 
Point, Port Washington, Long 
Island, that I first talked with 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 


1 was excited and eager for the interview 
because I knew that Mrs. Belmont not only has 
given lavishly to women’s causes from her colos- 
sal fortune, has been and is a tremendous worker, 
but also is particularly interested in woman’s 

special problem of how to keep her force and 
her charm throughout her whole life. 






From all this I expected to meet a very com- 
manding woman the day I visited Beacon Towers. 
But Mrs. Belmont, on the contrary, is quiet and 
gracious and sweet. She could not have been a 
more charming hostess. 


She herself opened the grilled iron door and I stepped 
into the big hall with its impressive mural paintings of 
the life of Joan of Arc and its wide doors opening 
straight onto Long Island Sound. 


Here, I felt instantly, is the spirit of beauty strength- 
ened by sincerity. 

After we had admired the glorious view she 
showed me the pictures of her two sons, and of 
her grandson, who will some day be one of England’s 
dukes, and—very proudly—the latest snapshot of 
her very young Ladyship, a small great grand- 
daughter. 

“How fine textured and fresh her skin is,” I thought. 


“And she has just acknowledged herself a great grand- 
mother!” 


Begs Women not to Neglect Themselves 
“N' IW,” she was saying, smilingly, “I suppose 


you want me to tell you what I think is the 
relation between a woman’s success and her personal 
appearance.” 
“Yes,” I admitted. “Just how important do you 
think personal appearance is?” 


“Tt is vital. That is just as true for the woman at 
home orin business as for those whoaresocially prominent. 


“A person may have great intelligence and yet make 
a very bad impression if her appearance is careless. 
So we do ourselves a great injustice if we do not give 
our bodies great care. It is very wise in every way to 
cultivate the knowledge of how to keep ourselves 
presentable and young.’ 


‘Don’t you know,” she said, “how often the woman 
with an unattractive face fails i in the most reasonable 
undertaking? Nothing is so distressing. Neglect of 
one's personal attractions generally comes from igno- 
rance and as I am greatly interested in the success 
of women in every possible way, I urge them not to 
neglect themselves.” 


The library of Atxs. O. H. P. BELtmont 


at Beacon Towers on Long Island Sound, 
where this interview was signed. Mrs. Belmont, 
President of the. National Woman’s Party, is 
known all over America for her active services in 
securing the suffrage for women. Mrs. Belmont is 
also interested in better conditions for women, is 
strong for the abolition of child labor, and for the 
improvement of Children’s Homes. 


On the artistic side, she is a trained architect, 
and her three magnificent residences— Villa Isoletta 
in France, the famous Marble House at Newport, 
and the imposing country home Beacon Towers 
on Long Island are the products of time not 
devoted to politics and business. After years of 
the burden of great public and private interests, 
she has marvelously kept her freshness. 











Pond’s Two Creams 


used by the women who must keep their 
charm, their beauty, their influence 
EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Frenchwomen say, Cleanse and Protect 


OU spend a part of each year in France,” I 
said. “Are Frenchwomen more beautiful than 

American women?” 

“Certainly not, but American women can learn 
from them. It comes naturally to them to care 
for their appearance from youth until they are 
eighty years old!—and they never lose their in- 

fluence with society or the individual.” 
“Do Frenchwomen use creams much?” I 
asked Mrs. Belmont. 
“In France,” she said, “they have had this 
knowledge for generations. They have always 
used cleansing creams and protecting creams, 
knowing that water is not enough and that the 
face cannot stand much strain and exposure.” 
“Then you think women should use two creams?” 
‘I know they should. That is why I advise the 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams, so that women 
can keep their charm and influence as long as they 
need them—and that is always,” she smiled. 


Use this Famous Method 


NIVE your skin these two indispensables to lasting 
skin loveliness—the kind of cleansing that restores 
each night your skin’s essential suppleness, and the 
freshening that, besides protecting, brings each time 
the beauty of fresh smooth skin under your powder. 


For years the laboratories of Pond’s were devoted to the 
development of two preparations that were to meet these two 
vital needs. Finally two distinctly different face creams were 
perfected—Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Every night—with the finger tips or a piece of moistened 
cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very fine oil 
in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin. Leave it 
on a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. Dirt and 
excess oil, the rouge and powder you have used during the 
day, are taken off your skin and out of the pores. Feel how 
your face is relaxed. Do this twice. Now finish with ice 
rubbed over your face or a dash of cold water. Your skin 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple again. If your skin is 
very dry, pat on more cream, especially where wrinkles 
come first—around the eyes, the nose, the corners of your 
mouth—and leave it on over night. 


After every cleansing, before you powder, and always before 


you go out—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream very evenly 


—just enough for your skin to absorb. Now if you wish, 
rouge—powder. How smooth and velvety your face feels 
to your hand. Nothing can roughen it. When you get up 
in the morning, after a dash of cold water, this cream will 
keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. And it will stay 
evenly powdered. 

Use this method regularly. Soon your face will be perma- 
nently fresher, smoother and you can count on the charm of 
a fresh, young skin for years longer than would otherwise 
be possible. Begin now. Buy both Pond’s Creams tonight 
in jars or tubes at any drug store or department store. 


The Pond’s Extract Company. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Co. 

106 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the 
two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for two 
weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Name 





Street 





City_ See ae | See er ae 
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ATURE made cow’s milk 
quite different from hu- 
man milk. And yet cow’s milk 
is the only practical substitute 
we have for human needs. 
The digestive power of the infant is 
far more delicate than that of the 
calf—which gives us the reason why 
plain cow’s milk frequently disagrees 
with babies and why they do not al- 
ways get the full benefit of the milk. 


**Gelatinized Milk’’ is Best 


for Infants 
my Medical science pre- 


scribes various 
4 modifications for the 
\ Bae @ purpose of rendering 
“~ ps the milk more easily 
digestible. By far the 
most valuable dis- 
covery in this con- 
nection is “‘gelatin- 
ized” milk, which 
means the addition of one level table- 
spoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
to a quart of milk. 
Soak the gelatine in 4% cup of the 
cold milk 5 minutes. Place the cup 
in boiling water, stirring until gela- 
tine is fully dissolved; then add this 
dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold 
milk or regular formula. Ask your 
physician about this. 
The effect of this “‘ gelatinizing”’ is to 
prevent the excessive curding of the 
milk in the infant stomach. The 
value of any food is the amount that 
can be beneficially absorbed by the 
body. Plain, granulated gelatine in- 
creases the food value of milk not only 
by insuring its digestibility but by 
adding an abundance of the natural 
protein, lysine, necessary to healthy 
growth and strength in children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


is valuable also for growing children, 
and for anyone suffering from any 
digestive disturbance. In combina- 
tion with your own fruits and fruit 
juices, fresh or preserved, and with 
eggs, vegetables, or other wholesome 
foods, it adds nutritive value and 
ease of digestibility. 


Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine 


The findings of the scientific investigation, 
which brought to light the great impor- 
tance of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in the 
human diet, have been collected in a 
booklet, ‘‘The Health Value of Gelatine’’. 





This we shall be glad to mail you, free, 
upon receipt of 4 cents for postage and 
your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept., 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


113 Knox Avenue 
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Spring Frocks That the 14 to 20s Can Make 







apy at CASUAL glance at the group 
NE. | of frocks above for the young 
My] girl convinces us at once of 
We 7 their smartness, but a second and 
ie) more careful scrutiny shows a num- 
oe of things which should be hastily in- 
scribed on mademoiselle’s list of Things to be 
Remembered. 

First of all—buttons! Lots of them are 
worn. Second, braid trimming on an other- 
wise perfectly plain frock. Third, the re- 
vers collar strikes a popular note. Fourth, 
plaids, especially flannel plaids, are “in.” 
Add to these notes the monogram craze—if 
you can’t find a new place to embroider your 
monogram, why not copy Suzy’s inspiration 
and place it on your hat! 

The one-piece frock above at left is of 
plaid flannel in brown, beige and yellow. 
Brown silk braid binds the front of the dress, 
which buttons from neck to hem with brown 
braid-covered or composition buttons. The 
one-piece set-in sleeves are long, with a slight 
fullness at wrist, and deep turn-back cuffs 
finish the sleeve. The design, in sizes 14 to 
20 years, also provides for short sleeves. 
Four welt pockets are placed on the dress, 


for Themselves 


and a narrow belt fastens in front with a 
button. The brown Milan hat, one of Suzy’s, 
has a square brim and four crossed sections 
of beige silk, buttoned back in tab effect. 
Second from left is the indispensable silk 
crépe frock, which may be navy with black 
ribbon, tan with brown ribbon, green with 
black, or red with deep violet. It has a 
kimono waist. The front panel of waist 
is cut in one with the front of two-piece 
straight skirt. Sides and back of skirt are 
gathered and joined to waist section where a 
narrow sash of ribbon ties across front panel 
only. The sleeves may be short or extended 
by separate sections to full-length bishop 
sleeves. Designisin sizes 14to 20 years. The 
Rebouxhat is of black Milanstraw, with black 
taffeta bow, and emphasizes the turned-up 
back, which is one of the popular new notes. 
The newest blouses are boyish in appear- 
ance and fit snugly around the hips, and it 
is this type that is particularly smart with 
the circular sports skirt, another “newest.” 
Above, a blouse of plain red crépe de chine 


is worn with a plaid flannel skirt in which 

red is the predominating color. Fat 

black silk braid trims the blouse, whic!: 
has one-piece set-in sleeves, full-length, wit! 
turned-back cuffs, or elbow-length sleeves, 
provided in the design—sizes 14 to 20 year: 
The buttons are black and so is the sma! 
double-brimmed suéde hat. There is no sean 
in the skirt, which is circular with tuck clos 
ing at left side of front. This closing ma) 
be stitched down or fastened with snaps 
Sizes are 16 years, 28 to 36 inch waist. 

White flannel or cashmere, bound in 

black silk braid, with black silk crépe vestee 
and revers facing, is a delightful combination 
for the one-piece sleeveless dress at right, 
with the smart long shoulder line. Revers 
with straight lower edge are attached to front 
sections. The back extends over the shoulder 
in yoke effect, to which the slightly gathered 
front sections are joined. Fullness at low 
waistline is held in place by vertical tucks, 
and the design is in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
A close-fitting cloche of black Milan—from 
Thénaut—has a wide band of black moiré 
ribbon, plaited in cartridge effect at side and 
twisted into a knot at back. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents, 
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LL of the foods in this simple home 

luncheon were prepared with this pure 
vegetable shortening from recipes furnished 
by Miss A. B. R., whose picture you see on 
this page. Miss R. is a New York cook 
who makes official tests of recipes for cook 
books. The recipe for Miss R.’s Orange 





Cake is given just below. 


How this secret of more tempting 
foods came to 2,000,000 women 


E was a whimsical little for- 

eigner who turned up one day 

years ago absorbed in an idea 
—a vague idea, untried and unproved. 
But he seemed so earnest and able, 
too, that we joined our resources with 
his time. During several years he 
made more than 1,000 experiments 
under our direction. 

At last our dream came true — we 
had originated an entirely new food 
ingredient—a most important contti- 
bution to American cooking. 

This new ingredient was a rich, 
creamy shortening made from the 
pure, sweet oils of growing plants. 
Alone, it filled every shortening need 
— every cake making, baking and fry- 
ing purpose. 

Foods that tempt 
through the eye 
Early tests by domestic science leaders, 
by well-known chefs and by hundreds 
of thousands of housekeepers revealed 
in Crisco unique advantages. Impor- 
tant among these was its ability to lend 
to foods an inviting, appealing appear- 
ance. 

These expert, professional cooks 
and the housekeepers, too, noticed 
that, in deep frying, Crisco put a rich 
brown on croquettes and doughnuts. 
They noticed, also, that a Crisco fried 
egg looked as delicately delicious as a 
poached egg—the white unscorched 
around the edges—the yolk set like a 
full moon in an ivory circle. 


Their Crisco cake layers came out 
of the pans whole, without any ragged 
little breaks to mar their beauty and 
with a wonderfully even texture. And 
Crisco pie crusts with their rich brown, 
even appearance added fresh laurels 
to many pie making reputations. 

In a surprisingly short time Crisco 
was the chosen shortening in a million 
homes. Ever since women have been 
telling us in letters and in conversa- 
tions that with Crisco foods the seeing 
is almost as much pleasure as the eating. 


Compliments the 
postman brings 


Some of these letters will, we believe, 
be as interesting to you as they are to 
us: An Iowa clubwoman writes: 
“You know, every community has its 
prize cake bakers and Mrs. Anderson 
is one of ours. Mrs. Anderson, of 
course, uses Crisco.” 


From Texas another friend writes: 
“My white loaf cake made with Crisco 
won a blue ribbon at the Southwestern 
Exposition held at Fort Worth in 
March.” 


A Mississippi lawyer sends a two 
page letter commenting on Crisco’s 
wholesome digestibility and delicious 
cooking results. A New England 
doctor, speaking of the harmful effects 
of disagreeable cooking odors, says in 
part: “Crisco at proper frying heat 
does not smoke. It is, therefore, that 
I am obliged to prescribe its use.” 


A California woman tells us that on 
moving from the East she stored a can 
of Crisco with her household goods. 
When she finally did use the Crisco 
it was three years old, yet as sweet and 
fresh as ever. 

In Cincinnati a housekeeper made 
some Crisco cookies in May, put part 
of them in the pantry and forgot all 
about them until December. The 
letter says, “We ate them and found 
them perfectly sweet and good.” 

After the most searching tests the 
domestic science department of a great 
western university issued a special 
bulletin which commended Crisco for 
frying, for shortening and for cake 


making. 


2,000,000 women 
prefer it 


You may have Crisco’s help no matter 
where you live for grocers everywhere 
sell Crisco in sanitary cans of con- 
venient size. Crisco, in fact, is the 
largest selling brand of shortening in 
America. Use Crisco, then, in all 
your own favorite recipes without any 
troublesome change of method or try 
it in the recipe printed on this page. 


Special ‘‘Cooking Secrets’ 
and Sample Offer: 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin) we will send you 
a special sample can of Crisco (containing full half 
pound) together with Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets— 
a cook book containing scores of helpful cooking 
hints and 250 tested recipes. Address Section D-2, 
Dept. of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS R.’S ORANGE CAKE 


2 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful Crisco 

1 teaspoonful salt ‘2 cupful orange juice 
V2 cupful milk 
4 cupfuls flour 


Cream the Crisco and add sugar. Cream again. 
Add salt and well beaten eggs. Then add the 
orange juice. Sift flour and baking powder 
together and add aiternately with milk. Beat 
well. Bake in layers. 


5 eegs 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


FILLING 


V2 cupful sugar 2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
%; cupful boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 egg Ys cupful orange juice 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice 


Mix sugar and cornstarch together in saucepan. 
Add boiling water and cook 10 minutes. Add 
Crisco. Pour over well beaten egg. Beat well 
and add orange and lemon juice. 
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You wouldn't wash 


your hands with kitchen soap 


Yet for an hour and a half every day they are 
exposed to kitchen soap in the dishpan 








“fust one teaspoonful 
S to a dishpan gives 
a good rich suds 


Wash your hands day after day with kitchen 
soap ? 


Of course you wouldn’t think of it. 


Yet when you use harsh soap for your 
dishes your hands are exposed to the ravages 
of kitchen soap much longer than you spend 
actually washing them. 


Every day it takes at least an hour and 
a half to do the dishes—an hour and a half 


your hands are in harsh soap-suds! 


Don’t let your hands suffer any longer. 
Just toss Lux in your dishpan — Lux is as 
easy on your hands as on the fine fabrics you 
always use it for. Even toilet soap is no more 
soothing to your skin than pure Lux flakes. 


Won’t chap hands 


Harsh soap in your dishpan dries all the 
beautifying oils of your hands—oils that an 
all-wise nature carefully secreted just under- 
neath the chiffon-thin outer skin. They keep 
your hands from getting rough and scratchy. 


When they are burned out by kitchen soap - 


your hands chap and redden. 


Lux helps to keep the supply of these beau- 
tifying oils constant. Even if your hands are 
especially sensitive, these gentle flakes won’t 
roughen or redden them. Lux rids your hands 
for good of that in-the-dishpan look. 


One teaspoonful for quick, rich suds 


All you need to a dishpan is one teaspoon- 
ful of Lux. One teaspoonful for the break- 
fast or lunch dishes; for the dinner dishes, 
perhaps you will need two teaspoonfuls. It 
seems incredible that a single teaspoonful 
will go so far—but just try it. 


Keep a package of Lux handy on your 
kitchen shelf. There’s a big new package 


now as well as the regular size. Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








“Does not injure hands or fingernails” 


“I am glad to let others know how wonderful 
Lux is for washing dishes. You have only to 
use such a small amount that it is cheaper and 
better than other soaps or powders, and does 
not injure the hands and fingernails. Give me 
Lux for washing dishes! ” 


Mrs. L. W. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 











RID YOUR HANDS OF THAT IN-THE-DISHPAN LOOK 
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‘Dresses 
That Even a 


Novice 
Can Make 


aea|LANNELS will be excep- 
Wala! tionally good this spring, if 
Palm Beach successes mean 
anything—and they usually 
2@| mean a lot! White flannel, 
Ave | we know, is always a favor- 
B| ite, but this year we revel in 

Lanvin green, brick dust, 
( Chimay rose, the sunny shades of brown 
and other bright tones with alluring names. 

When one goes into the realm of plaids— 
well, it is wisest to shut the eyes and blindly 
choose. For city wear, a discreet brown and 
cream was allotted to the one-piece dress 
above at left, which buttons down center 
lront with tortoise-shell buttons. One-piece 
set-in sleeves, dart fitted, have turnback 
cuffs and may be long or short. A 
narrow belt, which buttons on, 
covers the slash and fullness at 
each hip. Design comes in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 46. The hat is brown 
Milan, with ribbon quills. 

If it’s to be worn at one of the 
Southern resorts make the smart 
lrock in center of white flannel with 
white buttons and pipings of red or 
black flannel. If for town wear, your 
irock will have real distinction when 














made of black flan- 
nel with black bone 
buttons and white flannel pipings. Navy blue 
with green is another good combination. The 
skirt has an inset section at left side and 
buttons down to the hem. The waist has its 
buttons on the right side and one-piece dart- 
fitted sleeves, which are set in. A necessary 
bit of trimming is the piping, as it covers the 
edge of waist and skirt opening. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. With this a close 
little hat of matching faille or satin is both 
correct and practical. 

So many matrons find the surplice line a 
becoming one that there is always a demand 
for this slenderizing dress. The one shown at 
tight is of mummy-brown flannel, with a 
tie-scarf of vivid Chinese silk and a 
piping of dark brown flat silk braid. 
The waist, which is separate from the 
skirt, is finished with revers, and the 
one-piece flare sleeve is attached to 
a drop shoulder. A front-turning 
plait on each side front gives addi- 
tional width to skirt, and enables it 
to retain the narrow look. Design 
is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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At home coming—Give it May odors 


Bring to every greeting a sweet breath. You 
owe it to one another. 


One May Breath tablet will insure it. Not 
merely a perfumed breath to suggest conceal- 
ment, but a purer, sweeter breath—a breath 
like spring. 





Bad breath kills nearly every charm. 

Cigars or cigarettes may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or 
drinks. 

Eat a May Breath tablet to guard against 
such offense. 





May Breath does not merely cover up the 
trouble, by hiding one odor with another. It is 
an antiseptic mouth wash put into tablet form. 
It purifies as well as deodorizes. It combats 
the odor, whether from the mouth or stomach. 


In the stomach it also acts as an aid to diges- 
tion. 





Nice people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them. They eat one whenever a 
sweet breath is important. They never risk 
offense. 

Learn what they mean to you—the added 
charm—the risks which they avoid. Let us buy 
you a box to try. Cut out the coupon and pre- 
sent it. This is something you will want. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to de- 
odorize the breath. Not a mere perfume, but an 
antiseptic purifier. 


Carry it with you. 





Cigar Odors 


Kill them with a May 
Breath tablet before 


dancing. 





Sweet Words 


Can never sound 
sweet if the breath 


offends. 
Breath. 


Eat a May 





Close Contact 


A May Breath tablet 
brings a breath like 


spring. 





GOOD FORA 10c BOX 





to us. 


May Breath. 


to appear. 


each in cash. 








Present this coupon to any druggist or drug depart- 
ment for a 10c box of May Breath free. 


He will charge 


All leading druggists and most others now have 
If your druggist fails you, send coupon 
to us. Only one box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 
Redeem as per our offer, send to us as 
they accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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“The Six Minute Breakfast 


If everyone knew how quickly a delicious break- 
fast can be prepared with Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour, pancakes would soon become the national 


breakfast. 


First put on your pan or griddle. While it heats, 
add water or milk to Pillsbury’s, and you have a 
rich, smooth, creamy batter. Grease your hot 
pan a bit and pour it in. Let the heat brown the 
batter into fluffy cakes and, six minutes in all, 
they’re ready to serve. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour contains only highest- 
grade Pillsbury-standard ingredients mixed and 
sifted to powder-fineness by the Pillsbury proc- 
ess. Light-textured and tender as they are, 
Pillsbury Pancakes are wholesome, substantial. 


Have these delicious pancakes for breakfast 
tomorrow! 


Just a postcard request will bring “Better Pan- 
cakes and How to Make Them,” a little book of 
helpful recipes. 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
makes equally delicious cakes with a 
real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 








Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour into your 
hand. Note the creamy- 
white color due to 
Pillsbury’s high-grade 
flours. Rub it with your 
finger —see how smooth 
it is—its fine, velvety 
texture. Now you know 
why Pillsbury’s makes 
such perfect pancakes. 





Pillsbury's 


Pancake Flour 


One of the family 
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A frock which takes the utmost advantage 
of its material is the satin with crépe back 
above at lower left. For the frock itself the 
crépe side is used, while trimmings are of 
satin side. The waist, which is separate from 
the skirt, has looped bands, falling below the 
belt. The front flounce on a slightly gored 






4203 


two-piece skirt is fastened at the 
sides to keep the silhouette as nar- 
row as possible. Sizes are 16 years, 
36 to 44. 

For informal evening wear, a sum- 
mer afternoon at the Country Club or 
any of the occasions that are rather 
“partyfied,” the flowered chiffon in 
center is a lovely thing. Crimson 
roses stray all over the white back 
ground, and the straight full overskirt 
is edged:down center front opening with white 
plaited taffeta ribbon, which also trims the 
waist. The close-fitting underslip is of flesh 
colored crépe, opening at left underarm seam 
in line with opening of dress. The front and 
back of waist, which is separate from skirt, 
extend into shoulder yoke, and there is full- 
ness at each side. Full-length one-piece 
flowing sleeves, with seams left part way open, 
are joined to yoke. Design is in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 46. 

Of Russian inspiration is the popular three- 
quarters-length tunic that augments one’s 
wardrobe in a marvelous way. A black silk 
crépe skirt, with a camisole top, is nowadays 
the firm foundation for a daily dozen of cos- 
tumes. Make your blouse like the one above 
of crépe, brocade, satin, georgette or metallic 
cloth— short sleeved for evening wear, with 
long sleeves for daytime—and all your 
troubles are at an end. This is a slipon of 
silk crépe in Chinese landscape design, and 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 


45 cents; Blouses, 35 cents. 
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For many years, women have expressed decided 
preference for the Cadillac. 


And Cadillac, in turn, has always paid careful 
attention to women’s requirements in designing 
its product. 


Never have the results been quite so fine as in 
the New V-63. 


The New Cadillac-Fisher Bodies are a revelation 
of beauty and comfort; the car’s absolute depend- 





ability, ease of handling, and the positive safety of 
Cadillac Four Wheel Brakes make driving more 
pleasurable than ever before; the smoothness and 
quietness of the new harmonized and balanced 
V-Type eight-cylinder engine are without prec- 
edent or parallel even in Cadillac manufacture. 


There has never been any question as to women’s 
preference for the Cadillac, and now, as their 
purchases show, this preference has been inten- 
sified by the quality of the New V-63. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











“The 
Movement for 
Youth and 

Beauty” 


Write for this help- 
Jul illustrated FREE 
Booklet and learn 
the real secret of re- 
taining Youth and 
Beauty of Figure. Full 
of graphic, easily un- 
erstood advice from 
a foremost master of 
thts interesting new 
art. Send for your 
copy today. 
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Custom-Corseted 
Look 


Looking Young is an Art 
That You Can Learn 


OUTH is not wholly a matter of birthdays. It’s largely 
one of appearance. You’ve seen women of 54 with figures 
like eighteen-year-olds. 

Fortunately the art of looking young is an art that you 
can learn—yes—and learn in a day. It’s just a matter of 
intelligent corsetryand keepingin mind today’s style require- 
ments, of course. If you haven’t been able to keep your 
“delicious” young-looking lines you’ve only yourself to 
scold because you’ve been wearing the wrong kind of corset. 
Let’s face about. Go to your shop today and choose your 
personal model of the right kind of corset—the P. N. 
Practical Front. 


Why P. N. Practical Front 
Is the Right Corset for You 


The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce the cor- 
rect style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* holds the front 
steels at the true body center. No off-center steels can prod the bust. 
No “riding up.” The outer flaps lace swiftly, easily, over Flat Hooks* 
like lacing a shoe. Each lacing lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, 
creates a new fitting at each wearing and retains the original custom- 
corseted effect. 


*Patented 





PAT-U-S‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting is » study, you may select 
your style in a variety of models and fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 


Manufactured exclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada 
In England by William Pretty & Son, Ltd., Ipswich, Englan 































Tzvo 
Spring 
Frocks | 


and a 


Tacket 















Voicing the pop- 
ularity of col- 
ored jackets over 
dark skirts is 
the lacquer-red 
duvetyn above. 
Darker braid 
trims the set-in 
Sleeves, which 
may be dart- 
fitted; sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44. 
Scarfs are “in.” 
















































The black crépe-backed satin wrap- 
around dress at right admits of 
two versions, the oval showing a 
revers when it is unbuttoned 
(sizes 16 years, 36 to 44). 
The braid-trimmed, brown 
flannel slip-on above at 
left is in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 52. Both dresses 
have tight set-in sleeves 


and flared cuffs. 


y/ 


























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 
40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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fp The old way 
>. N a ry-shredded 


As the largest coconut company in the 
world, we have been preparing dried coco- 
nut for years. Now we must admit that our 
new moist coconut has a flavor and a 
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freshness our dried coconut never had. 


Fresh coconut in cans ~ 


All the flavor and fragrance of its milky juices 
are in every shred of this coconut! 


The world’s largest coconut company—after 
working for years—has found a way of pack- 
ing fresh-grated coconut without drying out 
its natural juices. 


In air-tight cans—this coconut comes to you 
as moist and tender and as full of the real 
flavor of fresh coconut as though you had 
cut up the juicy meats yourself. 


In the South fresh coconut has long made 
Southern desserts famous. But in other parts 
of the country fresh coconuts were hard to get 
—and the bother of cracking them and shred- 
ding the meat discouraged many. 


But now everyone can have the real flavor 
of fresh coconut. Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style, makes cakes and pies and puddings new 


akers Coconut 


delights. You will think of many uses for this 
new coconut that your family will love. 

Being naturally moist, Southern Stylecoconut 
makes a cake that stays fresh longer. 

Keep several cans in the house. It cannot 
spoil or grow rancid. 


In addition to the old style dried coconut 
and Southern Style Coconut shown above 
there is also Baker’s Fresh Grated Unsweetened 
Coconut packed in air-tight cans, in its own milk 
(the blue can). But most popular of all is 
Southern Style Coconut. Get a can today and 
taste the flavor of fresh coconut. 


Free—new Recipe Booklet 


Send today for our free illustrated recipe book- 
let—just published. Address The Franklin 
Baker Co., Dept. M-1, 13th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Style 


The new way 
incans~ 4 
moist with , 

its juices 


Gar, 
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Our new coconut—in cans—is as 
moist and tender and full of flavor as 
though you had cut up the juicy co- 
conut meat yourself. 


the new product of the greatest coconut company 





A POPULAR COCONUT CAKE 


2 cups sugar 3 cups flour 

1 cup butter 3 teaspoons baking powder 
4 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup milk pinch of salt 


Beat butter and sugar to smoogh cream. Stir in well-beaten 
egg yolks and beat until very light. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether three times and add alternately with milk to first mixture. 
Add vanilla and carefully fold in whites of eggs which have 
been beaten to stiff froth. Bake in layers in a moderate oven— 
350°. Put together with coconut frosting. 

COCONUT FROSTING—2 cups confectioners’ sugar, 4% tea- 
spoon vanilla, 4 tablespoons heavy cream, | can Baker’s Coco- 
nut—Southern Style. 

Put sugar in bowl, add cream a little at a time, and beat 
steadily. When icing is right consistency to spread, cover each 
layer and sprinkle heavily with coconut. 
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After Cooking—Gold Dust! 


What a difference a little Gold Dust makes! It keeps the gas range spick and span! 


Gold Dust is the friendly helper to kitchen cleanliness. Use it on your finest cooking utensils. 


It will never scratch, mar or blemish. The soft, mellow suds remove the stains with the least 
possible effort. 





For Gold Dust dissolves the grime and grease of cooking like magic. Gold Dust and water! A gentle 
rub and rinse! Your work is done! 





Gold Dust gives a touch of newness and freshness to every part of the house. It makes homes healthful 
because it purifies as it cleans. Everything it. 


touches becomes sweet and sanitary. 


As quick as a wink—cook- Gold Dust gives longer life 
ing utensils made clean More users and more uses than any other soap to linoleum! Leaves it 


with Gold Dust. bright, fresh and sanitary ! 
powder on earth—that’s Gold Dust! 


CET FAIR BANK 2oarany) 


Factories in United States and Canada , 











_Let the Gold Dust 2) | Twins do your work | 
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giving aid to Pompilia made him un- 
avoijably expose his soul to danger: 


IVy comes temptation, but for man 
meet 

Apd master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? Pray 

“7, ad us into no such temptation, Lord!” 
Vv, but, O Thou whose servants are the bold, 
Loud such temptations by the head and hair, 
R/uctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 


, commenting on this, Stevenson said: 


t is lawful to pray that we be not led into 


temptation; but not lawful to skulk from those 
that come to us. The noblest passage in one of 
the noblest books of this century is where the 
old Pope glories in the partial fall and but im- 
perfect triumph of the younger hero. 


It is well to pray every day that we be de- 
livered from evil. This phrase surely does 
not refer to any especial emergency or disas- 
ter; it refers to our daily environment, to the 
very air we breathe. At all times we are sur- 
rounded by evil, and we must look to God 
for deliverance; not that we may escape from 
the atmosphere of it—for that is impossible— 
but that we may by divine aid triumph over 
it. The splendid doxology at the end is not 
given in Luke, and it does not appear in the 
earliest manuscripts of Matthew. But I am 
glad that in the Authorized Version the 
prayer begins and ends with a salutation to 
Omnipotence. 

Jesus was a man of prayer, and drew from 
the source his daily strength. His remarks 
on prayer are as sensible as his advice on all 
other subjects. Don’t pray for effect; don’t 
pray to be observed; don’t pray too long, 
and don’t use vain repetitions, for you will 
not be heard for your much speaking; your 
heavenly Father knows what you need be- 
fore you ask it. He is more apt to give us 
what we need than what we want; one rea- 
son why so many prayers are not answered. 

Ji seems strange, in view of the 
definite command against vain 


Prayer and Miracles 


(Continued from Page 9) 


that passion of the soul which catches the gift 
it seeks. 

Observe that the great novelist did not 
counsel his son merely to pray; he said, ‘“‘ Do 
not lose the habit of praying.” He could not 
have given such advice unless he had the 
custom himself of regular prayer. 

Many are attempting just now to make out 
that Stevenson had no moral principles. It 
is well, therefore, to remember that his mag- 
nificent courage in that “long disease, his 
life,” came from daily prayer. 

Is there anything unmanly in prayer? 
Doctor Johnson, who certainly did not lack 
virility, prayed every day of his life; John 
Quincy Adams, a man ofiron, said every night 
in the White House the prayer his mother 
had taught him asa child. Admiral Farragut, 
the fearless sea fighter, wrote this letter to his 
wife just before the battle of Mobile Bay: 

My Dearest Wife: I write and leave this 
letter for you. I am going into Mobile Bay in 
the morning, if God is my leader, as I hope He 
is, and in Him I place my trust. If He thinks it 
is the proper place for me to die, I am ready to 
submit to His will, in that as in all other 
things. 


Farragut, a rough sea-dog, had beheld the 
seamy side of life everywhere; no one could 
teach him anything about the savagery either 
of nature or of man. Whatever he was, he 
was not effeminate; but he was not ashamed 
of his dependence on God. 

Many skeptical people believe that prayer 
is an illusion; that it is entirely subjective, 
without any true objective value; that 
therefore it reduces itself to a form of auto- 
suggestion. But if one looks at the matter 
with more scientific exactitude, one will see 
that instead of prayer being a form of auto- 
suggestion, it is the other way around. Auto- 
suggestion, whenever it produces any valu- 


it may be altered. In praying he con- 
centrates his mind on what he desires 
and wishes to occur; and he does so 
with the belief and in the expectation 
that, through the goodness of God, it 
will occur. Very often that benefit does 
occur. Accordingly you find many people say- 
ing that prayer is only autosuggestion. 
Personally I am disposed to reverse the state- 
ment, and to say that autosuggestion is prayer. 
Autosuggestion, where it succeeds, is, I believe, 
much more nearly akin to prayer than is gen- 
erally recognized by those interested only in 
the treatment of functional nerve disease by 
suggestion. I mean that it is rarely successful 
unless the patient has at least a subconscious 
belief that ‘‘the Universe is friendly.’’ Auto- 
suggestion admittedly demands ‘“‘confidence”’; 
but what does this mean? Just as the mere fact 
of seeking for the cause of a particular phenom- 
enon involves as its intellectual basis the tacit 
assumption of the principle of the Uniformity 
of Nature, so I would urge, the emotional basis 
of a particular autosuggestion is some measure 
of confidence, implicitly felt if not explicitly 
confessed, in the general beneficence of the 
nature of things. In religious natures this con- 
fidence expresses itself definitely as faith in 
God; and, with this explicitly assumed, auto- 
suggestion is quite clearly a form of prayer. 
I have come to this conclusion from studying 
a number of my own patients and my own con- 
sciousness. For myself I find it is practically 
impossible to carry out autosuggestion with 
conviction without it being really a form of 
prayer, since some kind of belief in the spiritual 
nature of the universe seems to be implied in 
the belief that power is there to make the result 
suggested come true. It is perfectly impossible 
for me to believe mechanically; and in auto- 
suggestion merely thinking mechanically of a 
desired result is more likely to prejudice than 
to bring about its realization. I know that some 
patients have benefited without the slightest 
element of conscious belief. But I find that 
quite a number of patients state that, even 
though it may not be so at the beginning, yet 
in the course of time, as the autosuggestion 
works, they are getting more and more what I 
should call a feeling of ‘‘faith’”’ in a Power be- 
yond themselves, helping them towards health. 
And the point I wish to emphasize is that this 
increase of faith cannot be regarded as a disease 
phenomenon, seeing that it is one that emerges 
in the course of a cure and is a thing 
that progressively develops as the 





repetitions and against much 


patient is returning from a state of 
mental disease to a state of mental 





speaking, that for centuries there 
has been on the program of formal 
worship in many churches a mon- 
strosity, unblushingly called the 
Long Prayer. Sensible audiences 
find this infliction an intolerable 
nuisance. I do not believe it has 
ever done anybody any good. 


Long Prayers 


\ HEN the long prayer is fi- 

nally over, one can plainly 
hear the tremendous sigh of relief 
that rises from the audience, equiv- 
alent to “Ouf! That’s over!” 

Perhaps one reason why min- 
isters who indulge themselves ih 
lengthy prayers have so little 
success is because they have worn 
out not only the endurance of their 
audiences, but the patience of God. 

|{ the Lord spoke through Isaiah, 
le preceding sentence is no exag- 
geratvion; 


ring no more vain oblations . . 
are a trouble unto me; I am 
ry to bear them. And when ye 
cad forth your hands, I will hide 
e eyes from you: yea, when ye 
jake many prayers, I will not hear. 


| 
I 
Prayer in private should be a 
‘vular correspondence with our | 
ascen Friend; to use prayer only 
en one is sick or in trouble is 
'.c Writing a letter only when one 
its to borrow money. Strength 
‘mes from exercise; love begets 
e. But the way of the world is 








The Tender Plant 


By May WIL.Liams Warp 


VANDAL hand may bruise the stem of 
love 
Or pull its netted roots from nurturing earth; 
A breath of frost may burn the leaves of love; 
Or wanton fingers steal its every flower; 
Still love will try to live and bloom again 
So long as it be spared one cruelty: 
The drouth of negligence—when love must die 
By inches, slowly wilting in its shame. 


health. 


| | It is important to remember that 
RAG the habit of praying is not a sign 
of morbidity or abnormality; it is 
a sign of health. Those men and 
women who are in a state of har- 
mony with the eternal laws of the 
universe are the most healthy, the 
most composed, the most tranquil 
in heart; and this harmony can be 
best obtained and maintained by 
the habit of daily prayer. 


The Miracles 


ie IS idle to attempt to cancel or 
to explain away the miracles of 
Jesus. If we could satisfactorily 
dispose of some of them, others 
would remain. 
| Once more, let it be repeated 
that, if Jesus were a divine, unique 
| personality, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that he would have and 
use powers beyond human capac- 
ity or understanding; if he were 
not unique, then our religion is 
baseless. 

It is, however, curious that the 
original evidences of his divine ori- 
gin are now stumbling blocks to 
faith. When he was on earth, many 
believed in him because of his 
mighty works; today many are 
repelled by these same stories. 
They might accept the Christian 
religion if it were not for those im- 
possible tales. 

We know very little about the 





use prayer only as a last resort. 
?rayer comforts us, strengthens 





working of one man’s mind on an- 
other’s body; but we know enough 








and saves us. Prayer is the 
ink between man and God. 
| suppose there is hardly anyone, no mat- 
‘cr how apparently skeptical or indifferent, 
‘ho has not at some time prayed. Certainly 
should not have suspected George Mere- 
‘ith of being a praying man, if I had not 
ound the following passage in a letter to his 
son, written April 25, 1872: 
_ Do not lose the habit of praying to the unseen 
ivinity. Prayer for worldly goods is worse 
‘han fruitless, but prayer for strength of soul is 


able results, is in reality a form of prayer. 
Let us quote here a professional psychologist, 
William Brown, M. D., of the University of 
Oxford. In the chapter on the Practice of 
Prayer, which he contributed to the little 
book, Religion and Life, he remarks: 


There are certain analogies to this in what 
happens in many cases of prayer. The individ- 
ual is in an unsatisfactory situation, he wishes 
that situation to be altered, and he prays that 


to know the astounding things that 
are accomplished in our own day, 
merely through mental influence. Still, I 
have no desire to explain the miracles in nat- 
ural terms. 

The reason why miracles were more neces- 
sary in the early days of Christianity than 
now is ingeniously explained by Browning in 
his poem on the Apostle John, called A Death 
in the Desert. When Christianity was in its 


(Continued on Page 76) 























Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Shield for 
Your Protection 


ee Neve you 
see the Pequot 
Shield upon sheet or pil- 
low case you may know 
that it guards even 
weave, long wear, good 
looks, pleasant feeling, 
and adequate size. 


Pequot Sheets and 


Pillow Cases have been 
used for generations in 
the best houses, hospi- 
tals, and hotels. For they 
are always the choice of 
the careful buyer who 
wants the best. 


Your dealer will 


gladly show you Pequot 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Always to be identified 
by the Pequot Shield. 


Pequot Sheeting and 


Pillow Tubing are also 
sold by the yard, and 
can be identified by the 
ticket reproduced below. 


Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 
Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 





This label on ali piece goods 
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He'll relish prunes 
every morning if— 


he gets all the taste, all the flavor 
that Nature has put into prunes. 
Everything depends on the way 
you prepare them. 

Has your husband ever aired 
the opinion that “stewed prunes 
are stewed prunes and you can’t 
make me believe anything else!” 
Well, then, surprise him! Try 
the recipe below, worked out in 
the Sunsweet kitchen by our 
own Domestic Science Director. 
Notice how quickly he notices 
the flavor-difference! 

A breakfast dish of Sunsweet 
Prunes [with cream or without} 
is a great “set-up” for a man’s 


day. Prunes are Nature’s own 
laxative— Nature’s way of keep- 
ing the body sound and sick- 
proof. No woman can expect her 
husband to succeed in life unless 
he succeeds in health. And health 
depends, first ofall, on regularity. 
Sunsweet Prunes, eaten every 
day, supply it! 

To be sure of getting the finest 
prunes California produces, say 
‘‘Sunsweet” to your grocer. He 
has them either in bulk or in the 
handy, sanitary 2-lbcarton. And 
send for the Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet, 60 recipe-surprises! Use 
the coupon—it’s free! 


He’ll say it’s “a great dish” if you do this: 


Wash Sunsweet Prunes—then cover with warm water and soak over 
night. Then heat toa simmer. Continue to cook slowly until prunes 
are tender. They should not be cooked long enough to break the 
skins. Slow cooking brings out the natural sweetness and delicious 


flavor of the fruit. Sugar to taste. 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE -FLAVORED 


PRUNES 














_ — 


Prayer and eNiracles 
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Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, 302 Market Street, San Jose, California 
A non-profit cooperative organization of 11,000 growers 


Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet. 


Name 


Address_ 





infancy, it was essential that public atten- 
tion be called to it by signs and wonders; 
now that the evidences of it are all about 
us, signs and wonders are not needed. 

The first miracle recorded is given only in 
John; it was the changing of water into 
wine; but it is mainly interesting to us because 
it gives one more anecdote of his mother. 
Both Jesus and his mother were present at 
the wedding festivities. It was 
characteristic of her that she 
turned to her son for help when 
the people giving the feast dis- 
covered they had no wine. Just 
exactly what did he mean, when 
he said, ‘Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? mine hour is 
not yet come’’? Did he mean to 
test her faith in him? 

At all events, her faith met 
the test, for she told the servants 
to do whatever he commanded. 

It is pleasant that we 
first see Jesus exerting his 
power in the happiest of 
all gatherings, a wedding 
party, in the midst of 
laughter and song, eating 
and drinking; but a mira- 
cle recorded in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke is even 
more characteristic. They brought 
unto him one sick of the palsy. Re- 
member that the word palsy meant, 
when thus translated, exactly the 
opposite of its present significance. 
We mean by palsy a continuous 
shaking; the translators meant ab- 
solute immobility. The sick man could not 
move at all. He had paralysis. There was 
an immense crowd; those who believed in 
Jesus brought the sufferer to him. We can 
easily imagine the surprise, the disappoint- 
ment, the skeptical smiles, the general dis- 
gust, when Jesus said unto the sick of the 
palsy, ‘‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

The natural sentiment was, “Why, he 
doesn’t want his sins forgiven; forgiveness 
won’t cure him; what he wants is to walk. 
It is his legs and not his soul that require at- 
tention.’’ But Jesus, who knew their hearts, 
told them that if they thought it was easier 
to forgive sins than to cure bodily illness he 
would prove his power to do both; and he 
called decisively to the invalid to get up and 
walk home, which he immediately did. 

This incident has never been so pertinent 
as now. Institutional churches are no doubt 
good things, but the adjective is not so im- 
portant as the noun. Today there are many 
even in the church who seem to think that if 
only everyone could have good food, good 
sanitation and fresh air, they would be per- 
fect. Would they? These things are enor- 
mously important, and no one does more 
good than a well-equipped medical mission- 
ary; but spiritual things should always come 
first. If we turned all the churches into soup 
kitchens, would that transformation save the 
world? 

Jesus put first things first. He forgave the 
man’s sins before he cured him of bodily ills. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness; yes, it is al- 
ways next, never it. 


Why a Yoke? 


ESUS put uncompromising emphasis on 

the life of the spirit. He was a spiritual 
teacher, a physician of the soul. “‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
‘Let the dead bury their dead” and come and 
follow me. What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his life? 

I was at first disappointed when I found 
the word formerly translated soul meant 
life. But Jesus in using the word life meant 
the man’s whole personality. It is possible to 
gain much and lose one’s whole life. 

Christianity is primarily a way of life, and 
one cannot find it without the lamp of the 
spirit. Once found, it is seen to be the way of 
peace and happiness. No saying of Jesus has 
been more misunderstood than the phrase, 
“Take my yoke upon you.” It was Henry 
Drummond who first made this passage clear 
to me. The common interpretation is that 
the yoke is a badge of slavery, an additional 



















burden that must be borne, if we would in 
truth be disciples of Jesus. The actual mean- 
ing is precisely the contrary of that. Jesus 
was a carpenter; he knew yokes, for he had 
made them. Why does the ox wear a yoke? 
To add to his burden? No; the yoke makes 
it possible for him to draw the burden in the 
easiest and most comfortable way. “ My voke 
is easy.”” What is the burden for humanity? 

It is not calamity and misior- 
tunes of unusual magnitude, it is 
simply life itself. It is not casy 
to live, and to bear the daily bur- 
den which we must all bear; but 
the best, the most sensible way 
is the way taught by Jesus—his 
way. What is the way of Jesus? 
“Tam meek and lowly in heart.” 
Many of our sorrows come from 
pride, from egotism, from sensi 
tiveness, from self-importance. 
But the moment we can forget 
ourselves, we are free; we 
have tranquillity of mind, 
rest in our souls. The poet 
Henry Vaughan wrote: 

O holy hope! and hich 

humility ! 


The majority of people 
today suffer from nerves 
and are trying every conceivable 
quack remedy, every kind of self- 
assurance, when the way of Jesus 
is the surest road to equilibrium, to 
poise, to grace of manner, to tran- 
quillity. It is certain that if we 
could take his yoke—that is, unre- 
servedly try his method—we should find rest 
and peace, which thousands are now seeking 
in sanitariums, foreign travel and drugs. 

Jesus undoubtedly loved animals; but he 
thought them inferior in importance to man. 
He had no false sentimentality. The Phari- 
sees were shocked because he allowed his 
disciples to pluck corn on the Sabbath, and 
because he cured men on the Sabbath day. 
He reminded them that they took care of the 
stock on the Sabbath, and that they would 
instantly relieve a sheep that had fallen into 
a pit: how much then is a man better than a 
sheep? If your Father feedeth birds, are ye 
not of much more importance than they? 


The Family of Jesus 


HERE is one incident, recorded only in 

Luke, which brings the physical appear- 
ance of Jesus closer to me than almost any 
other event: 


And it came to pass, as he spake these things, 
a certain woman of the company lifted up her 
voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sucked. 


The word blessed in this instance means 
happy. At this moment, while Jesus was 
talking, he looked so splendid, so irresistible, 
that one woman in the audience could not 
contain herself, being full of that generous 
envy that every woman has for another wlio 
is the mother of a particularly fine young 
man. I interpret her exclamation to mean 
simply: “‘ Your mother must be a very happy 
woman.” 

The reply of Jesus to this enthusiastic 
salutation showed his aloofness from family 
pride, his willingness to welcome all into tle 
circle of the truly fortunate: “Yea rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of Ge:l, 
and keep it’”’ (Not my mother alone, but «'!|, 
may be equally fortunate, if they will listcn 
to me and observe my words). For on i- 
other occasion, when he was told that lis 
mother and brothers were waiting for him 
outside, he said that everyone who did tie 
will of God was a member of his own fami 
So far as I can remember, Jesus never spo:¢ 
of his birth, of his childhood or of Josep; 
he looked forward and not back. 

Those who believe that the way to spir- 
itual health lies in self-assertion and in shout- 
ing to themselves their own virtues should 
attend to the story of the two men who went 
into the temple to pray. One rehearsed his 
superior qualities, and the other called on 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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THE NEW SINGLESIX WITH 
IMPROVEMENTS WOMEN APPRECIATE 


Women who have had experience with fine 
cars are the first to appreciate the marked 
improvements in the new Packard Single-Six. 


They sense in the extraordinary ease and 
smoothness of Packard four-wheel brakes 
and in the improved steering and resultant 
easier handling, a sound engineering regard 
for feminine requirements. 


Beautiful broadcloth upholstery, luxurious 


cushions, rear-view mirrors have also a 
strong appeal to the discrimination of the 
woman driver. 


The gasoline gauge is located on the hand- 
some new walnut-finished instrument board. 
Thus a record of her fuel supply is con- 
stantly before the driver's eye. 


The new models are also regularly equipped 
with that essential safety device—an 





efficient stop-light. The toilette cases which 
are built into Packard bodies are at once 
handsome and practical. 


These and a number of other equally 
important mechanical improvements com- 
bine with the brilliant beauty of Packard 
line and finish to make the new Single- 
Six more than ever, the ultimate motor 
choice of American women. 
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Ball-bearing—needs no oiling 


Quality Build! 


‘The quality fame of the Premier 

‘Duplex rests on its efficiency 
as a cleaner. The double 
action of powerful suction 
and a motor-driven brush— 
at a single sweep — gets the 
deepest embedded dirt and 
every clinging thread. 

The ball-bearing motor and 
brush, packed in lubricant., 
mean years of smooth running 
without oiling. Quality—built 
into it at every point — means 
maximum efficiency, conven~ 
ience and long wear. 

And the double action means. 
that it cleans cleaner 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 








4 ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 3 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 102 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., and the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 








































+ Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 








Name 
Street Address City_ ! 
R.F.D. State Telephone No. 

















God’s mercy to save himself from himself. 
It is through a recognition of our unworthi- 
ness that we advance; complacent contem- 
plation of our accomplishments closes the 
channel of divine communication. 

Jesus was so friendly to the poor that 
many have forgotten his love of the rich; and 
there is no doubt that owing to his famous 
parable of Dives and Lazarus—which of 
course was not a fact, but merely an illustra- 
tive fiction—many have got the impression 
that there is a certain virtue in being poor. 
Indeed in the early days of Christianity there 
is no doubt that many poor pedestrians, see- 
ing the wealthy drive by, took a secret joy 
in thinking how reversed the situation would 
be in the next world. Jesus valued people 
according to their beauty of character, with- 
out regard to their possessions. It is no more 
true to say he was against the rich than that 
he was against the educated; but he knew 
that sometimes there were those who thought 
more of their money than of their character, 
and that there were scholars whose learning 
made them blind to the new Gospel. The 
individual, whatever his talent or riches, 
must let nothing get between him and the 
grace of God. 

The story of Zaccheus is told only by 
Luke. Taxgatherers have never been par- 
ticularly popular anywhere, and in Palestine 
they were execrated because of their pre- 
vailing crooked dealing and heartless extor- 
tions. And just as rich Simon the Pharisee 
was shocked to see Jesus talking with a woman 
of the streets, so the mob was angry because 
Jesus dined with Zacchzus, a rich and sinful 
man. It is not likely that Zaccheus had been 
a good or just man; when he said “ Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor,” he evi- 
dently meant that in future he would do this, 
showing in the most convincing manner that 


-he was truly a follower of Jesus. If he had 


theretofore been just, there would have been 
no sense in the popular feeling against him, 
or in the joyful recognition of his remark by 
Jesus, who said: ‘‘ This day is salvation come 
to this house. . . . For the Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” No one was more truly lost than a rich 
man who had acquired wealth dishonestly, 
and none stood in more acute need of salva- 
tion. Observe that the cause of joy was not 
that the poor were to receive some money, 
but that Zacchzus had got a new heart. 

As an illustration of the boundless scope 
of the sympathy of our Lord, and of the 
limitless area of God’s mercy, let it be re- 
membered that just before the interview 
with Zaccheus Jesus had healed a blind 
beggar, who showed the same alacrity as the 
rich man. For as soon as the poor fellow 
received his sight, he “followed him.” 


Christ Intolerant of Caste 


ACCHAEUS, Nicodemus, blind Barti- 

mzus, and Joseph of Arimathza suffi- 
ciently illustrate the variety of men who 
received the Good News. As for the women, 
they followed Jesus everywhere, were faithful 
to him in life, stood by the cross, and were 
the first to visit the tomb. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is told 
only by Luke; the account of the conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria is given only 
by John. In New Testament history, Sa- 
maria is confined to the territory with Galilee 
on the north, Judea on the south, Jordan on 
the east, and the Mediterranean on the west. 
As a rule the Samaritans were despised by 


‘the Jews, being aliens in religious faith; for 


this very reason the Gospel story calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the only one of the cured 
ten lepers who returned to give thanks was a 
Samaritan; that the man who showed kind- 
ness to one in distress was a Samaritan; that 
the woman chosen to spread the story of the 
ever living water was a Samaritan. The one 
thing most intolerable to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is any form of caste, any feeling of 
national or social superiority. 

Jesus was alone when he asked the Samar- 
itan woman to give him a drink of water 
from the well. She of course saw that he was 
a Jew and was surprised to find him without 
racial prejudice, for the Jews used to feel as 
socially superior to others as many unintel- 
ligent Gentiles now feel toward them. 


Pra ryer and NGracles 


(Continued from Page 76) 


Jesus described to her the living water, ai 
at first she took it literally and asked—per- 
haps ironically—for water that would pre- 
vent the recurrence of thirst; just as when 
the crowd cried to Jesus “Lord, give us this 
bread,” they wished something edible; if }ye 
had performed a miracle and created bread 
before their eyes, they would have been 
satisfied. To the average listener, the living 
water and the bread of life meant only some 
tangible benefit. 

But when he revealed to her that he was 
in very truth the Messiah, she left her water- 
pot and went her way into the city and tok 
her story; and many of the Samaritans be- 
lieved in him because of her testimony. Their 
faith was assured by the sight of him, and 
they besought him to remain with them. 

Edmond Rostand wrote a beautiful and 
devout drama called The Samaritan Woman, 
which he would permit to be performed on 
the stage only during Holy Week. It is char- 
acteristic of its author in being as deeply 
spiritual as it is brilliant in literary style. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery, 
which Frank Harris calls the finest short 
story ever written, occurs only in John, and 
even there is lacking in most ancient manu- 
scripts. No one knows how it got into the 
Gospel narrative; but observe two things: 
First, it is not a parable, but a report of an 
actual occurrence; second, it is characteristic 
of the Master, and is in absolute harmony 
with the spirit of his teaching. He dealt with 
all sin not by cruelty, but by forgiveness; if 
the Puritans had learned this part of Chris- 
tianity, such stories as Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter would have had no foundation. So far 
from dealing lightly with sin, his last words 
to the woman were “sin no more.” 


From Death to Spiritual Life 


WISH I knew why and what he wrote on 

the ground. Perhaps he meant to indicate 
his indifference to their howls for vengeance; 
perhaps he meant to show that any transi- 
tory word written by him on the ground was 
more permanent than the law of Moses en- 
graved in stone. 

John is the only evangelist who tells of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, a story that has in- 
spired many poets, dramatists and novelists. 
A striking use of it occurs in Dostoevski’s 
novel, Crime and Punishment, where a mur- 
derer and a harlot read the passage together 
under the flickering light of a candle. I 
earnestly recommend all lovers of the New 
Testament to read that chapter in the Rus 
sian novel. 

There must have been something pecul 
iarly attractive about the man Lazarus and 
his two sisters. On the occasion of the death 
of Lazarus, Jesus not only went far out of his 
way to visit the afflicted family, but risked 
his life to do so. ‘Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus.”” The two sisters 
symbolize work and faith, conduct and wor 
ship; so clearly indeed, that Stephen Graham, 
in his book describing the difference in Chris 
tian attitude between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Russian, took for his title The Way o! 
Martha and the Way of Mary. 

After the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesu 
came to the house. Lazarus sat down wit 
him to supper, and once more the differenc: 
between the sisters was strikingly made 
manifest. Marthaserved; and Mary anointed 
the feet of Jesus. 

At the grave of Lazarus, although Jesus 
knew that he was about to raise him from the 
dead, and fill the sorrowing hearts of his 
family and friends with unspeakable joy, it is 
recorded that our Lord shed tears. These 
were tears of pure sympathy for those he 
loved; their sorrow was so contagious that 
even he was affected. He wept with his 
friends, he wept for the sins of Jerusalem, 
but he had no tears for himself. 

The most important question for every 
individual is not Am I in good health? Shall 
I recover from this sickness? Must I die 
now, or years hence? The primary question 
should be: What kind of amanamI? Am|1 
fit to die? Am I fit tolive? Are the words of 
Jesus in the Gospels capable of raising us 
from death to spiritual life? Do we, even in 
the deadness of selfishness, respond to his 
call and become truly and happily alive? 
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Try Wheatena 
Muffins 


VY cup of cooked Wheatena 

1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together and let 
stand half hour 

Y2 teaspoon bakingsoda dis- 
solved in 1 teaspoon hot 
water, add to Wheatena 
and milk 

1 egg well beaten 

2tablespoons melted butter 

Y, saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

¥% cup sifted flour 

Bake in muffin pans twenty 
minutes 


both had Wheatena: 


The tempting aroma of delicious whole wheat has started 
more grown-ups eating Wheatena than even the advice of 
thousands of doctors and dietitians. 
Children don’t know why Wheatena makes them look and feel so healthy and 
strong. They only know it tastes so good that they want more—and more—and more. 


Grown folks immediately appreciate the important reasons. The real heart of the 
wheat—the most nourishing and appetizing part of Nature’s perfect food for ages, 
gives Wheatena that delicious nutty flavor and attractive nut-brown color. 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Carefully selected winter wheat roasted and 
toasted by the exclusive Wheatena method. All the flavor and nourishment is re- 
tained—the real heart of the wheat, the vitamines, the carbo-hydrates, the starches 
and the bran. All for the definite purpose of making a perfectly balanced food. 

That’s why Wheatena has become “the great American breakfast dish” — for 
grown-ups and children alike. That’s why Wheatena is so enthusiastically endorsed 
by doctors, dietitians and nurses, and is served regularly in the leading hotels, restau- 
rants and dining cars. 


Everybody likes Wheatena, and should eat it regularly. All good grocers have it 





Sample package free, 
and book of recipes showing 
many dainty and econom- 
ical ways in which Wheatena 
may be served. Write today! 


or will gladly get it for you. 








Get the yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 





The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


WHEATENA—FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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flood the whole kitchen evenly with 









The Clear Mazpa C 
Lamp. For enclosed 
white glass kitchen ceil- 
ing fixtures. 



























IN your laundry, a fixture of the 
type shown below will save 
your back and eyes and insure 
properly laundered clothes in 
less time. It is an open reflector 
of white glass, which throws 
light on the tubs or ironing 
board. It requires a 100-watt 
Bowl-enameled MAzDA C 
Lamp. 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH showing an average 
kitchen properly lighted from two outlets. 
Note the even light and the absence of glare 
and shadow. The fixtures and the lamps re- 
: sponsible for this are described 
elsewhere on this page. 


THE Bowl-enameled MAzDAC Lamp.For 
an open white glass reflector forthe laun- 
dry. Itgives plenty oflight without glare. 





ieee KITCHEN is the cheapest room to light prop- 


erly. The lighting system shown on this pagecosts a 
y 8 & SY P 3 THE White MazpDAa C Lamp. ~ 


but a few dollars, including installation and the Gives lighs without glass. 
a 
proper MazDa lamps. Thecurrent costaverages but Note: If you now have a central 
S " ceiling fixture of the open type, 
a cent and a half an hour. Consult your lighting or are using a drop light, put in 
° a 75-watt White MazpDa C Lamp 
company or nearest Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent. and see how much the light is 





improved. the mark of a 
EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., HARRISON, N. J. research service 
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The cheapest maid you can employ is Light! 


fi By Saray Fierp Sprint, Domestic Science Consultant 


This page is the first of a series showing how the rooms 
of your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpen- 
sively. Save this page for reference and watch for the others. 


A CENTER ceiling fixture of the type ONINE out of ten women, the __ gers, poorly laundered clothes and 
shown in the main illustration will kitchen and laundry lighting isa extra minutes in the kitchen. 


light, illuminate theinterior of your ae ite of vp gees and the cause Yet with only two lighting out: 
Sees tk at a ene Mi fama. 5 ? the aoe that make —_Jets___in the center of the ceilin gand 
your cabinet with ease. a house eeper $ 10f.SO trying. abovethe sink —the average kitchen 


This fixture (an enclosed globe ~ Glare and shadow tire the eyes can have even better light at night 
of white glass, a foot from the and back arid ruin the temper. They _ than on the brightest day. And one 
ceiling) requires a Clear MAZDA C ‘ ‘ See in thee | d Il hel 

Lamp of 100 or 150 watts are responsible for spoiled mealsand _ outlet in the laundry will help ban- 
for the best effect. broken dishes, bumps and cut fin- ish wash day blues. For Good Lightis 


simply a matter of using the 
right fixtures in the right pla- 
ces, with the right lamps. The 
fixtures determine the distri- 
bution of the light; the lamps 
determine its quantity. 

This page, prepared by the 
lighting engineers of the Edi- 
son Lamp Works, tells how 
you should light your kitchen 
and laundry to banish glare 
and gloom. The main illustra- 
tion shows the kitchen fix- 
tures recommended, their lo- 
cation and the even lighting 
effect. The smaller illustra- 
tions show the proper lamps. 


Good light costs no more 
than poor light. It’s the cheap- 
est maid you can employ — 
and it pays for itself many 
times over in the time, trouble 
and breakage it saves. 


A LIGHT over the kitchen sink 
is one of the housewife’s great- 
est boons. It makes the least 
agreeable of kitchen tasks easier 
by eliminating the shadows that 
strain the eyes and cause insuf- 
ficiently washed and broken 
dishes. 


The best type of sink fixture 
is an open white glass reflector 
with a 50-watt White MAZDA 
C Lamp. 
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obtained necessarily differ. Some agencies are 
strongly in favor of placing all these chil- 
dren in boarding homes without adoption, 
keeping them under supervision until they are 
o!jegal age. In these cases either the society 
or the family provides all the expenses and 
the necessary education, but the children 
remain without family ties. Others think 
lecal adoption by far the best plan, but defer 
it until the child has been under the foster 
parents’ care and under the continued super- 
vision of the agency for at least a year, 
which certainly seems a short enough time 
for the inevitable adjustment that must be 
made in so vital a matter. In instances 
where more than oné child in a family is left 
homeless and adoption means separation, it 
often seems wiser to use the boarding-out 
plan. The, adoption plan, however, seems to 
most nearly fit the needs of the human 
beings involved, and in many ways offers the 
createst good to the child. 

Every child-caring agency that I have 
consulted stresses the point that there are 
not enough children to go around, for the 
demand is always greater than the supply. 
This is becoming more true each year. In 
New York City alone, the supply of babies 
for adoption showed a twenty-seven per cent 
decrease in 1922 as compared with 1921. 
This same tendency is showing itself through- 
out the country. There are many reasons 
given: Prohibition, resulting in more money 
being used for family purposes, with less 
breaking up of homes; less unemployment, 
and a better business situation generally. 
These reasons apply with particular force 
to the lessening of the number of older chil- 
dren who are neglected or, because of the 
breaking up of the home, are forced out to 
become public charges, placed in boarding 
homes or available for adoption. 


The Demand is for Girls—Blondes 


NOTHER reason for the decrease that ap- 
plies to children of all ages is the extension 
of the plan of widows’ pensions. The latter, 
which are money grants paid to widows or to 
mothers who have been abandoned by their 
husbands, are usually administered by a 
state welfare board or commission, and pro- 
vide a method of keeping the children in 
their own homes under the care of their own 
mothers instead of paying the same amount 
of money to an institution to care for the 
children there. This is one of our finest and 
most humanitarian child-welfare laws. It is 
curious to think how long it has taken us to 
see the wisdom of such a course. 

The last reason why there are fewer babies 
for adoption is, to me, the most interesting. 
It means that we are growing mentally, and 
it applies to the baby whose parents are not 
married. We are slowly but surely recogniz- 
ing the fact that there is not and could not be 
such a thing as an illegitimate child. There 
may be illegitimate fathers and mothers— 
that is, men and women who have broken our 
moral code, but that the term “illegitimacy ”’ 
should be applied to a baby who has not been 
in any way guilty of breaking a law or code is 
unspeakably cruel, and we ought to drop its 
use at once and for all time. This is not 
i plea to transfer the term to the father and 
mother. It belongs in the category of obso- 
lete words. Some people use the term “born 
out of wedlock,” but that seems only an over- 
polite and rather stilted camouflage. If we 
tise the term “‘ unmarried mother,” we are put- 
ting all the blame and odium on the mother; 

urely that is not fair. My own opinion is 
that the fairest way is not to use any term at 
all. Though we have moved slowly towards 
this goal we have moved surely, and the brand 
of illegitimacy is being wiped out. Unmarried 
mothers are more and more keeping their 
children with them, and Minnesota has blazed 
the way for the rest of the states by copying 
the humane and wise Norwegian law which 
makes the father equally liable with the 
mother for any child born out of wedlock, 
provides for inheritance rights equal to those 
of any children of the man’s legal wife and 
‘lso gives the child the father’s family name 
and acknowledgment of paternal parentage. 
Similar laws are being considered in other 
States as a part of the present widespread 
(lesire to place the protection of childhood on 
a Careful legal basis. 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
about adopting babies is the overwhelming 
demand for baby girls under one year of age, 
and the nearly as great insistence that these 
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baby girls shall be blond with curly hair and 
blue eyes. So long as the demand for girls 
is greater than the supply, however, I want to 
make a special plea for homes for boys, either 
babies or children, and either with or without 
blue eyes or blond curly hair. 

Probably some of you who are reading this 
have heard the story of the two small boys 
who were engaged in that age-old, delectable 
occupation of boasting of their families. 
First one boy and then the other told of the 
great deeds and greater powers of his father. 
The matter became heated and finally one 
boy said, in a manner that was meant to be 
final and crushing: ‘Well, my father is my 
own father and you are just adopted.” 
Whereupon the other boy remarked: “ Well, 
that’s all right. My father chose me from 
over a hundred boys, and your father had to 
take what he could get.” 

Of course you cannot at first love just any 
child as well as you do your own, and I am 
inclined to believe that the adopted child 
must show a higher standard of character and 
“make good”’ in a far better way than a natu- 
ral child, to be accepted on anything like the 
same basis by any father or mother. It is 
very easy to forgive your own child or at 
least to excuse its behavior; but, try as you 
will, there is not the same readiness to under- 
stand the behavior of the boy or girl who 
does not belong to you by right of birth. 

Another thing that parents must remember 
with older children is that the new en- 
vironment is not and cannot be wholly ab- 
sorbed by the child at once. Even with one’s 
own child the changing years bring new 
difficulties to be met and many sharp cor- 
ners to be turned; but with the adopted child 
over five years old there are, in addition, all 
the memories of the past to be wiped out, 
and even the wisest of us cannot tell what an 
impression these early days may have made 
on the plastic little mind. 


cA Plea for the Older (‘hild 


C SEEMS as though all these points were 
reasons why younger children should be first 
choice for adoption, but there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side. If there were 
enough of those “blond, curly-haired, blue- 
eyed girls” to go around, we might just 
as well consider the subject settled and 
let the matter rest there. But there are not 
nearly enough to satisfy this maternal—or is 
it paternal?—specialized wish. Baby boys 
and older boys and girls need mothering and 
fathering, and men and women with the 
father and mother instinct need someone to 
use it on, and there is a lot of good material 
on both sides going to waste. 

For the foster parents those earlier years 
seem to hold the greatest amount of joy, but 
this is probably true of the real parents also. 
The actual test comes when the child grows 


older and conscious character development 
begins. In the great majority of cases it is 
not the unfolding character of the child that 
is the stumbling block; it is the character of 
the parents. We cannot evade our responsi- 
bility in that regard. Try as we will, disclaim 
and deny as we choose, we can never put the 
blame on the younger generation. This is 
true whether our children are our own by 
birth or whether they are adopted. They are 
what we have made them, and if they go 
wrong it is our business to find out why they 
are what they are. 

What sort of people want to adopt chil- 
dren? Not long ago some of the newspapers 
published an account of the occupations of 
the fathers of the students at four of our 
most prominent colleges for women. There 
was a group of “business men,” lawyers, 
doctors, professors and teachers at the head, 
and then came a long list which is almost a 
duplicate of the list published by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania as the 
occupations of foster fathers during one year’s 
placement of children for adoption: ‘‘ Farmer, 
laborer, minister, motorman, ironworker, 
boilermaker, storekeeper, produce dealer, 
driver, teacher, houseman, stonemason, con- 
tractor, ice and coal dealer, printer, police 
officer, porter, clerk, business manager, car 
inspector.”’ In short, the people who adopt 
children are exactly the same type of people 
as those who have children of their ewn. 

These are the homes that offer most. There 
are the occasional exceptions of the very 
wealthy, but, taken altogether, it is the 
average cross section of American families at 
their best who are taking the homeless child 
into their childless homes. 

I want to draw attention to the possibili- 
ties of this type of work in towns where it is 
not now being carried on. One of the finest 
efforts that any woman’s organization can 
make is to establish a temporary home for 
babies waiting for adoption. Of course I do 
not mean an institution where orphaned or 
abandoned children are to be kept for any 
length of time. The plan should include a 
well-conducted house, with a trained nurse 
in charge and a doctor on call, where babies 
may be kept until they can be put in good 
physical condition and then placed out for 
ultimate adoption. Two of the best organiza- 
tions of this kind are the Spence Alumnez 
Society and the Alice Chapin Adoption 
Home, of New York City. The larger child- 
placing agencies throughout the country are 
carrying on a splendid humanitarian work. 
In every instance they should have the moral 
and financial support of the community. 


Yes, Adopted Children Make Good 


i CHILDREN have been adopted they 
should know that fact. If old enough they 
will naturally acquire this knowledge for 
themselves, but if they are adopted when 
they are babies they should be told as soon 
as they are able to understand what it means. 
It often seems that in the case of a very 
young baby the adoption need never be 
known, but sooner or later it will come to 
light, and the results of such an overwhelm- 
ing readjustment of one’s values, when it 
comes after adolescence, are sometimes 
tragic and always leave a deep impression on 
the sensitive mind of the child. 

As for the question whether a child should 
know who its parents are, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. My own opinion is that no 
child under eighteen years need have this 
information. Later, each should be judged 
individually. If the parents are dead, that 
weighs somewhat on the side of telling. If 
they are living, the weight is against dis- 
closure at any time. Many placing-out or 
adoption organizations refuse to give the 
foster parents any information about the 
real parents. The idea that all family connec- 
tions should be finally and irrevocably set- 
tled when adoption takes place has stood the 
test of time and the experience of those best 
able to judge. I feel personally that the way 
to greatest happiness is in cutting loose from 
all former entanglements and making the 
adoption final and complete in every way. 

Do adopted children make good? The an- 
swer to this is an emphatic “yes.’’ Not only 
in my own experience but through the re- 
ports that have come to me from all parts of 
the country, the unvarying statement is that 
of the children of all ages who are placed out 
as boarders or legally adopted over 90 per 
cent turn out well, 





















































































‘Realige this difference 
by tying it yourself 


ANY women think it al- 

most unbelievable that 
Cinderella—the new, practical, 
reliable, and inexpensive elec- 
tric dishwasher—will wash the 
dishes cleaner than they can 
be done by hand, and then 
rinse and dry them, giving each 
dish a beautiful polish. And in 
most homes, Cinderella does 
the whole day’s dishes in fifteen 
minutes. 


Knowing that women every- 
where are eager to welcome the 
electric dishwasher, if only they 
may be sure that it is an im- 
provement over the old dis- 
agreeable dishpan method, we 
are offering you this opportu- 
nity to learn for yourself how 
really practical and satisfactory 
Cinderella is. 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Your Cinderella dealer will let you use 
the Cinderella Electric Dishwasher in 
your own kitchen for one week abso- 
lutely free and without obligation of 
any kind. You may see for yourself 
how it sterilizes your dishes—a very 
important sanitary feature in winter 
when germs spread colds so freely. You 
may prove to your own satisfaction 
how unnecessary Cinderella makes it 
ever again to put your hands in hot 
greasy dishwater—for Cinderella even 
cleans itself. 

Don’t delay. Send the coupon now for 
your dealer’s name. free trial will 
convince you that dishwashing drudg- 
ery is a thing of the past. ‘ 


The Cinderella Dishwasher Co. 
5106 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cinderella washes, rinses, 
dries, polishes dishes and 
glassware, Rests on the 
drainboard—takes hot water 
from the faucet — drains 
into the sink, Requires no 
plumbing. Cleans itself and 
eliminates breakage. 
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Who 1s 
your Valentine? 


Wuar loved face comes to your mind 
when you see the pink roses and true- 
lovers’ knots of Saint Valentine’s Day? 

Is it a curly-headed lassie with a dimple 
in her chin? Or a charming wife with 
gentle voice and lovelit eyes? Is it per- 
haps an older sweetheart of your baby 
days—your dear old mother? Or is it 
your boy—big or littlh—Your Boy? 

The pretty custom of selecting some 
charming person to be your valentine— 
and declaring your devotion—has not 
died out with time! Romance still lives, 
and most of us, secretly or openly, like 
the idea of romance. Send valentines 
this year—and make it a habit to send 
Greeting Cards frequently throughout 
the year! 

There is a Greeting Card for every 
occasion—the best selections are carried 
by established dealers everywhere. 


hs 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 




















“Tl bet he didn’t.” I was thinking of 
Crawford Gates. 

“‘That’s all you know about selling. But 
you'll see, or lose your job in a week.” 

I was so inexperienced that it took me 
months to find the flaw in this. Business is 
not and never will be selling a man what he 
does not want, though it may well be 
making him want what you have 
to sell. 

I had not been in the 
shop a month before I 
began to see why Mol- 
lie was so good a sales- 
woman and why she 
talked as she sold. 
Mollie substituted 
personality for the 
practical knowledge 
I had, because I 
knew where the 
gowns I sold were to 
be worn, and why and 
when. I became as per- 
sonal as I could be. ‘Oh, 
surely, you want to raise your 
arms; you are small, and the 
men you dance with at this ball will 
be taller. Let me have that sleeve altered.” 
“As tall as you are, Mrs. Reynolds” —always 
I used the name if I could learn it—‘‘ velvet 
makes you regal. Velvet in a box at the 
symphony will give you such distinction.” 

The haughty duchesses, forbidden to be 
personal, looked askance at this kind of 
thing. To the end of my life I shall not forget 
their watching me the day Eleanor and her 
mother came, a week after I had been there. 

Eleanor was my pet rival; it was Eleanor’s 
mother who wanted her to marry Crawford 
Gates; it was Eleanor’s brother Ralph who 
had frankly told me it made a row whenever 
he took me to a dance, and that his mother 
was as pleased as could be when I went into 
mourning. 


ND into the shop came Eleanor, arguing 
with her mother about the dress she 
wanted. A saleswoman to Eleanor was only a 
piece of furniture, and she did not even see 
me until she reached the middle of the room. 
She paused and looked at me pertly. ‘‘Why, 
here’s Julia. Are you buying a trousseau, 
Julia? We haven’t seen you any place for 
weeks. I’m so glad I’ve at last persuaded 
you to get your clothes at Lannell’s. You 
ought to have doneitlongago. Mother, here’s 
Julia; you were wondering why Mr. Gates 
was taking somebody else to the theater.” 

At that moment I knew that mother, weep- 
ing at home over this end to all her cherished 
hopes for me, was right. 

“Why, mother,” Eleanor called, “Julia is 
employed here!” Her voice forever elimi- 
nated me from her list of rivals. 

Her mother came toward me, amiably and 
condescendingly. ‘“‘Why, Ralph said he had 
seen Julia come out of this shop several eve- 
nings in succession,” said Mrs. Reynolds. 
Ralph has an office in our building. ‘“ But we 
thought, Julia, you must be getting ready to 
be married. I’m so sorry you are not. This 
is a change for you, isn’t it?” 

For a moment I could not command my 
voice. Then something in me that I seemed 
never to have used before came to my rescue, 
and I laughed softly. ‘“‘Do you know, Mrs. 
Reynolds, it isn’t so much of a change as 
you’d think, except that the talk here is a 
little more consecutive than at the usual tea 
party, and people come and go for a real 
object.” 


* ELL, it seems too bad.”” Mrs. Reyn- 
olds’ plush voice would concede me 
nothing except pity. 

But I sold Eleanor three dresses on which 
there was a special commission to any sales- 
woman who could get rid of them; and I sold 
Mrs. Reynolds a wrap on which my commis- 
sion was five dollars. 

This was the beginning of one of the worst 
weeks I ever remember; for after Eleanor 
had spread the news of my occupation one 
after another of the girls I had played around 
with came in to see me. The first day I was 
almost useless from sheer nervousness. If 
somebody came up behind meI could scarcely 
Rew for expecting to hear the “Well, Julia, 
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how do you happen to be here?” that was 
getting on my nerves. 

The second day I bucked up and sold those 
girls dress after dress. My pay that week was 
fifty-nine dollars, and only twenty-two of it 
was salary. I paid every cent of it on my 
bills. As spring came on, things began to vo 

less smoothly at the shop. Mrs. 
Lannell was plainly out of sorts. 
I recall that one afternoon a 
woman between forty and 
fifty came into the shop 
to look at our small rack 
of reduced dresses. 
Mrs. Lannell bade me 
discourage her as I 
tried them on,so that 
she would buy un- 
reduced ones. 
I was doing this, 
wondering ovér the 
woman, who. under- 
neath her very plain 
gown wore the softest of 
hand-embroidered _ linen, 
when she asked me quite 
charmingly for my name. 
“Well, Julia MacLaren, I have ex- 
actly fifty dollars to spend on a dress. If you 
have the kind of dress I want at that price I 
shall be glad to buy it; but if you haven’t I 
cannot waste my time.” 

I sold her a forty-five-dollar frock from the 

reduced rack, and that was all I sold her. 


HEN she had gone Mrs. Lannell cor- 

nered me. “That is the treasurer of 
the Mills Shoe Company. She makes a huge 
salary. You could have sold her anything— 
for cash too.” 

“Mrs. Lannell, she would have gone to 
Gregory’s and bought one of their thirty-nine- 
dollar dresses in five more minutes if I had 
not shown her the dress I did.” 

Looking back now, I know that then was 
the moment when I got the idea that has 
built up my present success. As I sat down 
to finish my sales ticket I remember wonder- 
ing why a place like Mrs. Lannell’s couldn't e 
run a department for business women, where 
they could be served speedily with gowns 
that were not meant to bring in more than 
they were worth. 

As I sat there thinking this out Mrs. Lan 
nell swept in on me. ‘You have more time 
to spare than the rest of us, sitting still gazing 
into space. There is a young woman who 
came in last week with Miss Reynolds ask- 
ing for you.” 

It was the little Pittsburgh girl who was 
Eleanor’s guest. 

“T’m going to get married,” she told me, 
“and I just have to have things right away. 
You’re the only girl I’d trust to help me 
select clothes that way, Miss MacLaren, 
because you know what I shall need. I’ve 
asked Mrs. Lannell to assign you to me this 
afternoon and tomorrow morning, if you 
don’t mind. I want a dress fora church wed 
ding where people are just asked to come by 
telephone. And I’ve brought a list of th 
other dresses I want. I have to keep within 
a certain sum, so let’s go over it.” 


SOLD that girl enough to net myseli 

seventy-five dollars and to make Mrs 
Lannell purr over me. But Mrs. Lannell 
didn’t know that I let myself imagine I wa: 
getting married and that I picked out th 
things I would like to have, white-and-silver 
bridal gown and all. 

It was just as well that I made those sales, 
for the next day I only held my job becaus« 
of the sales of the day before. 

A desperate-faced girl brought back two 
dresses charged to a prominent name and 
amounting to a hundred and ninety dollars. 
She had had them out four days, and I think 
she had worn one of them, maybe both, 
though a pressing would have removed the 
signs of that. 

“T can’t keep them,” she said breathlessly. 
“T have to bring them back.” 

I looked up the charge. There was no 
check in the box and no address; she had 
taken them away with her, herself. ‘These 
are charged to your father?” I asked. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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You can give every room in your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax occasionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors 
and linoleum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like 
polish which will not show heel and finger prints or collect 
dust. Johnson’s Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—all in one operation. 


A Perfect Furniture Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It 
covers up surface mars and prevents checking—Removes 
the bloom and takes all drudgery from dusting—Forms 
a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds years 
to the life and beauty of varnish. Hot dishes will not mar 
it. Easy to apply and polish. 


FREE—Book 


There are many ways to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Our Book on Home Beautifying tells how. Ask 
for a Free copy of the Johnson Book at any store displaying the 
sign shown at left. Or, fill out and mail the coupon, enclosing 
10c to cover mailing cost. 





SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 





Our Individual Advice Department will give 
a prompt and expert answer to all questions on in- 
terior wood finishing—without cost or obligation. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


West Drayton 
Mddx., England 


Brantford 
Canada 


Sydney 
Australia 
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Enhance the Charm of Your Home with = 


OHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


Conveniently put up 
in Paste, Liquid and 
Powdered forms. Use 
the Powdered Wax 


for dancing floors. 
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WAX Your Floors and Linoleum. It will make them 


beautiful—easy to care for—they won’t be slippery—and 
will not heel print. Wax is the most economical finish for 
floors—a | lb. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being 
sufficient for a floor 14' x 17'—one coat. Expensive 
refinishing is unnecessary for walked-on places can easily 
be rewaxed without going over the entire floor. 


$4.25 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (a $3.50 Weighted Brush with Wax 
Applying Attachment and a quart (75c) bottle of 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor) you can easily keep your floors 
like new. This Special Offer is good through dealers—or 


send $3.50 direct to us. ($4.00 West of Rockies.) 


on Home Beautifying 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L. H. J. 2, RACINE, WIS. 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


2 Aver roc 


I enclose 10c for your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood 
Finishing. I understand that it explains how to finish inexpen- 
sive soft woods so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard 

wood. Tells what materials to use and how to apply them. 

Includes color charts—gives covering capacities, etc. 


My Dealer is 
My Name 
My Address 


City and State ee 
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The Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Brougham Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


UICK establishes a new style in motor cars with its 
five-passenger Brougham Sedan. Built both for lux- 
urious touring and general family service, its design is of 
exclusive Buick origin. Its rich and comfortable 
upholstery and the unique accommodation it provides for 
a full size steamer trunk are refinements that women will 
particularly appreciate. Greater power and greater 
driving safety with its new Buick valve-in-head motor 
and the proved Buick four-wheel brakes are important 
among the many other features of this distinctive car. 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUIZK WILL BUILD THE 













BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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“No. They are a present, but I have to 
bring them back. I have to get you to credit 
them if I can.” P 

“But they have been worn,” I said. 

She gave me a strange look. “I cannot 
pay the bill myself. I cannot! And I do not 
want them charged. Oh, surely you can do 
this for me.” She laid her hand on my arm, 
and it was trembling. “It was just a mo- 
ment’s silly craving. I thought a dress for a 
eift was more sensible than a jewel; I didn’t 
think beyond that. If you will take them 
back it means I won’t be indebted to— 
0 = 
a l'o the name they are charged to,”’ I said 
slowly. I knew the name well. ‘ You will be 
lucky not to be in debt there. I will have them 
pressed, and I will credit them.. We don’t 
want you to keep something you don’t 
want’’—I paused and added slowly—“at 
such a price.” 

It was the day after, as I was putting away 
on a rack these two dresses, which Mrs. Lan- 
nell said could be sold at a reduction, that 
one of the handsomest girls I have ever seen 
came into the shop, and I stopped to try to 
remember where I had seen her before. She 
looked about her with a quiet assurance that 
even Eleanor Reynolds, who cultivated it, 
could not equal. She looked at all the haughty 
duchesses, brought her eyes to mine, and 
then came to me smiling—a most charming 
smile. 

“You must be Miss MacLaren,” she said 








in a low contralto voice. “I am Marian 
Huston, Mrs. Hoosus’ niece. Have you some- 
thing on this rack that would fit me?” 

“Ts it a dress for a special occasion, Miss 
Huston?” I asked. 


HE turned on me lovely dark eyes and 

smiled again. ‘Oh, a very special occa- 
sion. I want a dress quiet enough to wear toa 
restaurant for dinner and handsome enough 
to dance in after dinner with a man ac- 
customed to perfectly dressed women.” 

I laughed back at her. ‘‘ What do you call 
quiet enough to wear in a restaurant? I can 
manage a dress handsome enough for a 
dance. Wait! A sample gown of mountain- 
blue georgette with a bit of bronze brocade 
about the waist is in that box on the table. 
The bronze is almost the color of your eyes, 
Miss Huston, and the mountain blue, if you 
wore a hat the same shade, would make your 
skin look dazzling.” And all the while I was 
thinking of Mrs. Hoosus, who had 
sat up nights to make this girl her 
college clothes, and I was re- 
joicing that the girl was now 
making her own money. 

‘““Aren’t you nice?” she 
said. “I should think 
mountain blue —what- 
ever that is—would be 
quiet enough even fora 

isy dining room.” 

Yet she deliberated 

r the dress for some 

time, though she could not 
cll have found one more be- 
ming. I supposed it was the 
ce that held her back, for she 
ked out, after she had it on, at 
ce rack of cheaper dresses beyond 
door of the little compartment 
here I was showing her the blue 
iress. By such looks we measure a 
eustomer’s real wishes. “Do you 

ant to try one of these on?” I 

sked. “Maybe you’d find some- 
‘hing less expensive there that 
would do. It’s a pity to spend this 

oney on a dress for one night.” 

“Well, you know, it isn’t that. It’s what 
\unt Celia will say about it. I’d like to show 
it to her before I get it.” 


ND then I was called to Mrs. Lannell’s 
< \ office. 

It was not often, in our establishment, that 
1 saleswoman was interrupted. But a pretty 
‘ady, who had run up her account to six hun- 
dred dollars, had come into the shop with her 
husband to get her account reduced one- 
third. She wanted cost price for everything, 
i price that eliminated all Mrs. Lannell’s 
profits and incidentally all my commission, 
lor I had sold her the gowns. 
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Mrs. Lannell refused to make the reduc- 
tion and curtly told me to stay there in the 
office until the matter was settled. 

“But I would not have bought all these 
clothes if I had not been told by Mr. Hastings 
that he was your partner, Mrs. Lannell, and 
that I could have them at cost price,’’ said 
the pretty lady. 

“Mr. Hastings is not my partner,” Mrs. 
Lannell answered coldly. ‘I am sorry you 
did not consult me.” 


F THE husband had not been there I think 

the lady would have been arguing yet, but 
he wouldn’t stand for it. He said quietly: “A 
good one on Hastings! I will pay the full 
amount.” 

“Julia,” said Mrs. Lannell when they had 
gone, “take a taxi to the bank and bring me 
back the money for this check. It’s my boys’ 
board for six months, and Hastings will be 
here as soon as he hears of this, and I don’t 
know just what will happen. He has sent ten 
of his friends here this season, and I have lost 
a thousand dollars on the ten sales. If I knew 
where to get the money I’d buy him out. I 
ought to have been running this place on my 
own long ago. Under our agreement the 
stock he holds goes to me at par whenever 
I can buy it. That’s the way he does. It is 
a contract that lets him out if the store fails. 
I’m the one responsible, not he. If any one 
of his stores fails they can’t get him on the 
others. They are all in the names of sepa- 
rate people like me, who have really put their 
own money into them. I don’t know about 
the others, but Hastings counts on my never 
getting enough money to buy him out.” 

“But you make enough money here, Mrs. 
Lannell, to pay off quite a large debt in a 
year.” 

“He gets his per cent of what I make, and 
the overhead is pretty heavy. I’ve my two 
boys in an expensive school, and it just 
about takes all I make to pay for it and meet 
my own expenses.” 

“But why don’t you keep them here with 
you and let them go toa public school? How 
old are they?” 


ER face was lovely as she spoke of them: 
“They are ten and twelve, and I wanted 
to do that. But Hastings said I couldn’t man- 
age a shop he was interested in with two boys 
hanging on my skirts or even with them on 
my mind while I was tied up from eight to 
five and gone four times a year for 
several weeks at a time, buying. 

And that’s true.” 

I went downstairs, got a taxi 
and drove to the bank. I 
saw the Reynolds’ limou- 
sine at the door of the 
bank, so I went hur- 
riedly through the aisle 
leading to the cashier’s 
window, hoping I might 
escape Eleanor or her 

/ mother. At the cashier’s 
/ window I all but ran into 
Ralph Reynolds. “Julia, 
what are you doing with all 
that money?” he demanded. 
, “Are you an heiress and if you 
are,are you coming back tous?” 

“Why, Ralph, I thought you 
hated balls and parties worse 
than any living man. Why do 
you want any girl who has es- 
caped from them to come back? Or 
are they making you over into a 
lounge lizard, whose only exertion is 
ordering father’s car to take the most 
popular girl to tea?” 

“Huh! A hot one, that! You know well 
I work for a living.” 

“Why, I thought I saw your limousine at 
the door, Ralph?” 

“The heck you did! It’s what you called 
it—father’s car. But if it’s at the door I'll 
take you wherever you want to go.” 

“T have a taxi waiting at the door for me. 
Let me take you some place.” 

We stopped at the door of the bank. “So 
that’s what this business life has done to 
you! You’d never have made an answer 
like that six months ago. By Jove, you’re 
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Pearly 


Those are delights which this new 
method has brought millions the world 
over. Your friends enjoy them. You see 
the results in every circle now. 

They are at your command. A ten- 
day test is offered for the asking. Don’t 
you think, in view of all this way has 
done, that you owe yourself that test? 


You must fight film 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy. It 
must be fought, else whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth are impossible. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
Food stains, etc., discolor it, then it forms 
dingy coats. That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That is why decay became almost 
universal. 

Germs breed by millions in film. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. And that 
became alarmingly common. 


Two helps discovered 


Dental science, after long research, 
found two ways to fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate the 


Smiles 


Glistening teeth—no dingy film 
New cleanliness—new charm 


paste was created to apply them 
The name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists the world over began 
to urge its use. Now to millions of people 
in some 50 nations it has brought a new 
dental era. 


daily. 


What this new type means 


Pepsodent is based on modern re- 
search. It fulfills two new requirements. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth acids. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, which is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth. 


Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Every use 
of Pepsodent gives them manifold power. 
Those are reasons for the change which 
Pepsodent has brought. 


Delightful effects 


The results of Pepsodent will amaze 
and delight you. They are quick and 
convincing. They will change your whole 
conception of what clean teeth mean. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 

See how teeth become 





film, the other to re- 
move it without harm- 
ful scouring. 


Able authorities 
proved these methods 
by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth 


harsh grit. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Then judge by what 
you see and feel how 
much this method 
means. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 


Never use a 








Pepsaodénl 


.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on modern 


research, now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 








10-Day Tube Toon my 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 630, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 














Why You, Too, Can Have Beauti- 
ful Hair, Soft, Silky, Wavy— 
Full of Life and Lustre 


OU see beautiful hair everywhere to-day. 
Hair that is softer, silkier, brighter, more 
charming and more attractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon 
the way you shampoo it. Proper shampooing is 
what brings out all the real life and lustre, all the 
natural wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


When your hair has been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silky. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkaliwhich is com- 
mon in ordinarysoaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the hair 
and cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method: 





Use 
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oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and throughout the 
entire length, down to the ends of the 
hair. Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy / 

lather. This should be rubbed in § 
thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so , 
as to loosen the 
dandruff and 
small particles 


The final rinsing should leave the hair 
soft and silky in the water 
of dust and dirt that stick 
to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, 
creamy Mulsified lather, 
rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, warm 
water. Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly, as before. 

You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. The strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the water, 


plenty of lather. Rub it in 
horoughly and briskly with 
the finger tips 
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How More Than a Million Women Have 
Made Their Hair Beautiful 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut 


and the entire mass, even while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 


your fingers. 
Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After 

the final washing, the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water. Aftera 
Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 
If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 


When thoroughly clean, wet Shampooing will keep the scalp soft 


hair fairly squeakswhenyou and the hair i bright 
pull it through your fingers and e hair fine and silky, Bi 


fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, and 
it will be noticed 
and admired by 
You can 









world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 
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get Mulsified cocoa- . 
nut oil shampoo at : 
any drug store or 3 
toilet goods counter, 3 
anywhere in the 2 
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better-looking than you used to be; you look 
more- what the heck do you look?—you 
look more interesting. Are you really going 
to marry Crawford Gates?” 

“J wm more interesting, and I’m not going 
to marry Crawford Gates. I haven’t seen 
him for six months.” 

“In that case will you dine with me to- 
night? How about the Lawrison Hotel at 
seven? I'll meet you in the mezzanine. 
Maybe you can dance 
afterwards.” 

‘Thank you, I 
should like to come, 
but I must warn you 
that I shall have to 
go home after dinner. 
Ican’t dance at night 
and stay on my feet 
all the next day.” 

“That’s all right.” 

So I agreed to mect 
him. 

When I went up- 
stairs to Mrs. Lan- 
nell’s office I could 
hear a man’s voice in- 
side in sharp contro- 
versy. ‘‘Hastings 
making a row about 
the bill his friend had 








The girl hesitated. “Well, he said it would 
be all right. I can bring the dress back if 
you prefer.” 

Mrs. Lannell took up the telephone. “We 
cannot take the dress back after you have 
worn it, Miss Huston. But we will charge it 
to Mr. Hastings, if his father O. K.’s the 
charge.” 

“Why, his father ” A look of panic 
crossed the girl’s face, for Mrs. Lannell was 
already asking John 
Hastings if he would 
O. K. the charge of a 
dress at ninety-five 
dollars, delivered to a 
Miss Huston; the 
charge authorized by 
his son Jack. The 
elder Mr. Hastings 
must have answered 
disagreeably, for Mrs. 
Lannell hung up the 
receiver abruptly. 
“He refuses to per- 
mit the charge,” she 
said. 

“What do you wish 
me to do?” said the 
girl. “The dress is a 
birthday present to 
me from Mr. Jack 








to pay this morning,” 
I said to myself. 

“Vou can’t runa dress shop like a church,” 
I heard Hastings’ voice say. 


III 


HE dining room of the Lawrison Hotel 

is a gay place of red hangings and rose 
lights and stringed music. I let Ralph Rey- 
nolds order my dinner while I looked about 
to see how the women dressed. And then I 
bent forward, staring. For at the corner win- 
dow sat Mrs. Hoosus’ niece, Marian, and 
she wore the blue-and-bronze dress I had 
hunted for half the afternoon. 

“T wonder,” I thought, “if that is the man 
she would do a thing like that for.”” Aloud I 
said: ‘Ralph, look over there by the win- 
dow at the tall girl in the blue dress, and see 
if you know the man she is with.” 

“Why, it’s Marian Huston! Stunning, 
isn’t she? She is with Jack Hastings. Gates 
told us the other day that Hastings’ father 
had an interest in your shop.” 

Ralph bowed to the two at the table by 
the window. Marian Huston’s magnolia skin 
flushed so that you could see its added beauty 
across the distance that separated us. Then 
the color ebbed from it, and she looked so 
white that young Hastings was evidently 
alarmed. She had seen that it was I who was 
dining with Ralph Reynolds. 

She must have been waiting at the shop 
for me next morning, for she came up to me 
on the street when I was hurrying to get into 


the door before opening hour. ‘ Miss Mac- 
Laren,” she said, “I tried to get you by tele- 
phone yesterday afternoon. I waited for you 
to come back, and when you didn’t I thought 
maybe I could run across to Gregory’s with 


the blue dress and show it to Aunt Celia while 


you were gone. But Aunt Celia had gone 
home with a headache, and I knew you 
wouldn’t mind if I took it on home with me 
it I tclephoned you. But I couldn’t get the 
sa » by telephone. Of course I am going to 
ceep 1t.”? 


| View: you come in, Miss Huston, while 

* VI find out the price?” I was gone 
on's long enough to go upstairs to Mrs. Lan- 
ne'l s office. She listened to my story in si- 
lence; then she said: “I’d get cash from her, 
Julia. Who is she?” 

Her name is Marian Huston.” 
or a second I thought Mrs. Lannell was 
ill Then she said slowly: “Oh, indeed. Let 
me attend to it. Will you ask her to come 
up here?” 

| did so. 

{ want it charged,” she was saying as I 
opened Mrs. Lannell’s door for her, “to Mr. 
Hastings.” 

Mrs. Lannell looked at her closely and her 
voice was as cold as mountain snow: “ You 
Want it charged to Mr. John Hastings?” 

“No; to Mr. Jack Hastings, his son.” 

“But he has no account here.” 


Hastings. I under- 

stand his father is in- 
terested in this shop. It seems curious that 
you will not charge the dress to the son.” 

“T will accept a cash payment from Mr. 
Jack Hastings. His father refuses to be re- 
sponsible for the bill.” 

“But I am not sure Mr. Jack Hastings is 
in town. He was leaving early this morn- 
ing.” 

“Tn that case, Miss Huston, would you 
not like to pay for the dress yourself?” 

“Why, I couldn’t possibly pay ninety-five 
dollars for a dress.” 

“You might ask your employer to advance 
some of your salary.” 


“ASK Mr. Gates to advance my salary!” 
Miss Huston exclaimed. “I couldn’t do 
that!” 

Mrs. Lannell again took the telephone. 
‘“‘Let me do it for you.” 

She waited a moment, and when she spoke 
into the telephone her voice, though still 
cold, had changed subtly. ‘Mr. Gates, this 
is Olive Lannell. Your secretary, Miss Hus- 
ton, is in my office in some trouble about a 
dress which she took away yesterday while 
nobody was watching, and which she was 
seen to wear last night. The dress is ninety- 
five dollars. Would you like to advance 
enough of Miss Huston’s salary to pay for the 
dress?” 

“How dreadful of you!’”’ Marian Huston’s 
voice was choked with anger. 

Mrs. Lannell listened to the answer com- 
ing over the telephone and put her hand over 
the receiver while she repeated it. “He says 
your account is already overdrawn, Miss 
Huston, but he is willing to lend you the 
money.” 

“T would not think of asking him for the 
money. If you will wait a moment I will 
speak to Mr. John Hastings myself”; and 
she hurried out. 

Mrs. Lannell sat staring out of the win- 
dow, while faint spots of color began to rise 
in her colorless cheeks. They deepened pain- 
fully when her door opened to Crawford 
Gates. I moved back beside the file—the office 
was small. Fora moment he looked at her in 
silence. 


“7 THOUGHT Id better run over,” he said 

in his low voice like the hum of a well- 
built engine. ‘‘What’s the trouble? Can I 
be of use?” 

“To me or to Miss Huston?” The voice 
was colder than it had been even to Miss 
Huston. 

Then the door opened again, and Miss 
Huston entered with young Mr. Hastings and 
his father. 

The broad and stalwart young man sent 
his humorous eyes swiftly from face to face. 
“Mrs. Lannell,” he said, “I have come to 
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« Make Every Roo 
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that Harmonize 


In the artistic home which 

visitors enter with pleasure and 

speak of in praise—much attention 

is given. to walls. Exactly the right 

color has been selected, neitheftoo 

dominating nor too weak. Walls should be harmoni- 

ously tinted, should add attractiveness and charm to fur- 
nishings and floor coverings. The right way to secure wall 
effects pleasantly remembered by all who see them is to use 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is a high-grade water color for interior surfaces—plaster, wall 
board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, has 
no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes; comes in standard colors 
which intermix to make many shades—mixed with either cold or warm 
water—can be applied to any interior surface, and is so satisfactory that 
you may do the work yourself when decorators are not available—put 
up in powdered form—full directions on every five-pound package. 
Being sanitary as well as artistic, Alabastine is the acceptable wall coat- 
ing for homes, offices, public buildings, theatres, schools—wherever 
beautiful walls are desired. 


‘Trite to y Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, head of our “Home Betterment” de- 
partment, can save time, expense and possibly much disap- 

pointment in the appearance of your home—her advice is 

free. No matter what wall decoration you may have used 

before, write Miss Brandon. She will reply with color 

chart and simple directions for the proper use of 

Alabastine. She will gladly assist you to satisfy 

your desire to beautify your home. 

agg hs 
Ma Roby oP hee) 


Alabastine Company 
843 Grandville Avenue 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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Remove Scratches 


As You Polish 


HOW quickly the handsome finish of your fine fur- 
niture begins to show tiny scratches. As careful as 
you may be, a pin strays under a toilet article on the 
| dressing table, a few particles of gritty dust are rubbed 
| around under the dust cloth—and the damage is done. 


Removing these minute scratches is almost as easy as getting them. 


| * 
3-1n-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


obliterates surface scratches as it polishes. For best results, be 
sure to follow this method: 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One 
to the cloth. Rub with the grain of the wood, going over a small 
surface at a time. Wring out the cloth frequently in water and re- 
oil. For polishing, use a soft, clean, dry cloth, again rubbing with 
the grain of the wood. 


And be prepared fora real surprise. Surface scratches, the “bloom,” 
, finger marks, will vanish along with the dirt and grime, and the 
| fine finish will shine with the brilliant luster of early youth. 


3-in-One has 79 uses in every home. Besides cleaning and pol- 
ishing fine furniture, woodwork, oilcloth and linoleum, it oils all 
light mechanisms—sewing machines, talking machines, washing 
machine motors, vacuum cleaners, locks, bolts, hinges, casters, 
tools. Makes dandy Polish Mops and Dustless Dust Cloths out of 
ordinary mops and any soft cloth. Also prevents rust on all metal. 


All these valuable uses are carefully explained in the 3-in-One 
Dictionary which is wrapped around every bottle and sent with 
every sample. 


FREE—Generous sample and De Luxe edition of the Dictionary. 
Request both on a postal. 
3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. 
bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 3-in-One by 
name and look for the Big Red One on the bottle. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 F. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
'\Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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give you my check for this dress. If you 
prefer to wait until nine o’clock I will bring 
you cash. I regret that my credit is so poor 
with you.” The voice was charming. 

But before he could write the check his 
father spoke, and there was nothing charm- 
ing in voice or words. ‘I won’t have you 
pay, Jack, for a silly girl’s needless extrava- 
gance. Let her pay her own debts. She is 
employed at almost as good a salary as yours. 
Why should you pay?” 

The young man hesitated a moment, look- 
ing at his father—hesitated evidently over 
his answer. Then he made it light. He was 
debonair, this young man. ‘We haven’t 
done much for this family, father. Since you 
ask me why—why shouldn’t I pay for a dress 
for Marian?” 

John Hastings seemed to pull himself to- 
gether. ‘It is ridiculous fora girl employed 
as private secretary to buy such dresses, and 
to buy them at somebody else’s expense is 
too much. I won’t have it. Let her return 
the dress.” 

“T will not take it back,’’ said Mrs. Lannell. 
“She wore it last night.” 

“One of Dorsheheim’s samples? 

Worth fifty dollars. And you charge my son 
ninety-five! You will have to take it back 
or accept fifty dollars for it.” 


“T WILL do neither. The girl walked away 

from my shop with it yesterday. I might 
have had her arrested. It is grand larceny. 
It is as a concession to you that I permit her 
to pay for the dress.” 

John Hastings’ face darkened. ‘You 
can’t fleece me.” The man’s voice was gut- 
tural. ‘Miss Hoosus, will you return the 
dress?” He did not call her Huston. 

“Father,” said young Jack, “isn’t it a 
pretty big row over just a little impulsive- 
ness? A pretty girl wants a pretty dress for a 
pretty party. Mrs. Lannell, here is my check. 
And let me add that Miss Hoosus is my 
cousin, my mother’s niece. Giving one’s 
family dresses for presents ought to be en- 
couraged by your profession instead of dis- 
couraged, don’t you think?” 

But the elder Hastings put his hand over 
the check as it lay on the desk. “If you 
charge my son double what you ought to I 
am done with you.” 

“T am charging what I would charge any- 
body else, what I would get from any woman 
who came in to buy the gown. And I wish to 
say now that I have given my last 
discount to your friends. I can- 
not afford it, and I will not. 
You must quit sending your 
acquaintances to get 
clothes at a loss to me.” 
She took the check 
from under his fingers 
and handed it to me. 
“Cash it as soon as 
the bank opens.’’ 

“Then you and I 
separate, Mrs. Lan- 
nell. I will look foran- 
other manager.” “We 
will separate, Mr. Hastings, 
but I shall stay manager.” 

Hastings hesitated. Then: “It 
will cost you six thousand dollars. 
At your last report you had two thousand 
in bank.” 

She rose. “Be good enough to send me 
your lawyer, Mr. Hastings.” 

“Very well,’ said Hastings. He reached 
the door. ‘You will have to pay cash,” he 
said, and closed the door behind him. 


RAWFORD GATES apparently saw no- 
body except the lady at the desk. “What 
can I do for you, Olive?” 
She looked up at him coolly. ‘ You might 
take your secretary away with you.” 
It could not have been more provocative. 
I would have expected any man to answer. 
But Crawford Gates didn’t. He just stood 
looking at her, and over his face spread a 
flash of something I can only call amazed 
content. “Ah!” he said at length. Then 
he nodded at Miss Huston, and they went 
away. 
I took my check, and young Jack Hastings 
held open the door for me. As he closed it 
behind me I stopped in the hall looking at 










him. “Oh,” I gasped, “surely you are- 
are you Mrs. Hoosus’ ——” " 7 
- “T am her son.” 

“But your name?” 

“T am John Hastings’ son also. 
him many years ago.” 

“Oh!” I said. ‘But now—how ——” 

“How natural!” That lovely debonair 
manner was evidently not inherited from his 
father. He stood still looking at me. “I’ve 
heard of you,” he said slowly. “Will you let 
me say that I’ve heard of the fight you are 
making, and I congratulate you. I am glad 
we have met at last. Shall I not go with you 
to the bank?” : 


She left 


LL that morning I thought harder than I 
had ever thought before, and by after- 
noon I concluded that I hadn’t enough experi- 
ence tomake a wise decision. I searched in vain 
among the men and women I knew for one 
who could advise me, and it was not until 
closing time that I thought of Mrs. Hoosus, 
I caught her as she was leaving Gregory’s 
and made her come across to the hotel for 
tea with me. 

She was not in the least enthusiastic about 
my lending Mrs. Lannell money, and she did 
not answer me at once. Instead she asked me 
if I had ever gone to business school. “ Every 
girl ought to be made to go,” she declared. 
“Two nights a week, Miss MacLaren, would 
teach you a few of the cardinal rules of busi- 
ness. If you want to run a business you have 
to know more than how to sell a dress. 
There’s a lot to be said for buying in on the 
ground floor, but these widows and orphans 
who risk their insurance are the despair of all 
decent men and women.” 

I plunged into some of the ideas about 
running a business like Mrs. Lannell’s that 
had been seething in my brain for the last 
year. 

These ideas held Mrs. Hoosus’ attention 
more than anything else I had said. She sat 
in silence for some minutes. Then she said: 
“T offer you my advice for what it is worth.” 





“ T HELPED John Hastings’ father yearsago 
reorganize the partnership that kept his 
small dry-goods store going. I was book- 
keeper and stenographer and treasurer—and 
saleswoman in the noon hour. If I were you 
I would let your Mrs. Lannell buy John 
Hastings out with her own money. You can 
risk a little money, say a thousand dollars, to 
buy in now. Then stand by to buy 

out Mrs. Lannell when she gets 
tired of carrying all of the re- 
sponsibility alone. You don’t 
know enough to swing this 
thing alone. Mrs. Lannell 
does. You have to learn 
the whole executive side 


of the business — the 
buying, your market 
both as buyer and seller, 
the men you buy from D) 
and where and when to . 
buy. You can be learn- 
ing that. Push in; it is 


the only thing to do. Get 
into the bookkeeping depart- 

ment. Persuade Mrs. Lanvell 
to take you with her when she 
buys.” 

I talked to mother a long time 
that night. We had had ten thou- 
sand dollars of insurance to sturt 
with two years before. We }ad | 
used two thousand alrea:y. 
Mother kept it in a savings bank 
that paid her interest, but enabied 
her to draw it out when she liked. 

I talked to everybody I knew 
who had had any experience at «ll 
in running a shop—the groccry 
man; the girls I lunched with who sold in 
shops; and even Mr. Gregory himself, whom 
I met at the bank, and who told me I was 
my father’s daughter. 

I helped the bookkeeper when she had to 
work in the evenings before the first of the 
month. I brought her home to dinner aod 
we talked, with mother listening frowning|y. 
I went to luncheon with some of the buyers 
who came to the shop. 








(Continued on Page 90) 
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The steadily increasing demand for enclosed cars is 
rightly attributed, first, to the buyer’s recognition of 
the greater utility of the closed car, and, second, to the 
production by Fisher of closed bodies of such beauty, 
convenience and durability that they have changed 
the conception of motoring comfort. Fisher products 
are distinguished by the emblem— Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Would you think 
from this photo 
I Ever Weighed 


200 Ibs? 


By Jessica BAYLIss 
(of Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 


“W HADjust about all 
the avoirdupois | 
could carry around 

when I first heard of 
getting thin to music. 
Iamonly 5 ft. and 5 in. 
in height and not of 
large frame, and 191 
lbs. made me positively 
conspicuous. It was be- 
ginning to tell on my 
arches; I had difficulty 
in walking any distance. 
Dancing became out of 
the question, and I had 
become a regular stay- 
at-home when a friend 
prevailed on me to try 
the much-talked-of re- 
ducing records. 


“The first session 
with this method wasa 
complete surprise. I 
had expected it would 
be something of a bore 
—the things I had tried 
in the past had all 
proved so. But the 
movements that first 
reducing record con- 
tained, the novel com- 
mandsand counts, and 
the sparkling musical accompaniment made 
it extremely interesting. I used it for over a 
week for the sheer fun of doing it. I felt splen- 
did after each day’s ‘lesson.’ Even then I 
scarcely took the idea seriously; it must have 
been 10 or 12 days later that I weighed myself. 

“T had lost eight pounds! 

“No one had to urge me after that! I se- 
cured all five of the records and settled down 
in earnest to reduce. A week later the same 
scale said 174 lbs. Another week only showed 
a six pound loss; but the week following | 
had taken off nine more pounds. 

“As I progressed in the lessons I found 
them growing more and more interesting, 
and each new and unique movement began 
improving my proportions in new places. 
The over-fleshiness at my neck and even the 
roll of fat that had foreshadowed a double 
chin soon disappeared. 

“In six weeks I was dancing, golfing and 

‘going’ as of yore. I started wearing clothes 
which did not have to sacrifice all style in an 
effort to conceal. At the end of nine weeks I 
weighed exactly 138 Ibs.—a reduction of 
fifty-three pounds. I submit my experience 
in gratitude for what Wallace’s wonderful 
records have done for me and because I once 
fairly scoffed at the enthusiasm of others in 
what I deemed at the time a mere fad. Only 
a woman who has been overwhelmingly 
fleshy can appreciate what my new appear- 
ance and feelings mean to me. As for those 
who need reduce but a few pounds to make 
their figures what they would like them to 
be, it is pitiful to think that they do not know 
this easy way—or perhaps they do not be- 
lieve it.” 

What more can be said of reducing? Mrs. 
Bayliss’ start was made with the full first 
lesson record which Wallace sent her without 
cost or obligation. The same offer is open to 
you. If you, too, do not see remarkable re- 
sults in only a few days, don’t keep the 
record, and don’t pay Wallace anything. 
Why not use the coupon now? 





PHOTO BY DRURY 


WALLACE, (36) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
for a week’s FREE TRIAL the original 
Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name_ fk aici oka 
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I went over the past bills Mrs. Lannell had 
run up when she went to New York to buy. 
She wasn’t going this year, because she 
hadn’t the money. I found out the rental. I 
discovered I was the only saleswoman who 
got a commission on her sales, and also that 
we were running on a closer margin than I 
had believed possible. 

There was one stormy day when only the 
unexpected payment of Mrs. Reynolds’ bill 
enabled Mrs. Lannell to pay the rent. She 
had snapped at me all day long. For some 
time she had not been very amiable about 
my investigation of the details of the busi- 
ness, and on this day she suddenly said to me, 
“Ts Hastings hiring you to spy on me?” 

“Not on your life!” I exploded. ‘You 
may not like it, but it was I who told Ralph 
Reynolds that nobody would mind if his 
mother paid her bill promptly.” 

“Don’t you know such things hurt our 
credit?” 

But I had taken Mrs. Hoosus’ advice, and 
I had been more than two nights a week in 
my new business school for some weeks. So 
now I merely said as quietly as I could: “Oh, 
I didn’t do it that way; neither did Ralph. 
Mrs. Lannell, if you will let me say so, Mr. 
Hastings may be an able man, but he was 
not the man for you to work with, and I am 
as glad as you are that you are safely rid 
of him. He was taking all your pep from 
you. You haven’t even regained the courage, 
now, to borrow the money to go to New York, 
when you know you’d double it.” 


HE looked at me sharply. “Where can I 
get the money to go to New York and 
pay my boys’ board too? I borrowed from 
the banks to pay off Hastings. I borrowed on 
the very fixtures of this shop. I couldn’t raise 
another cent.” 

“Tf I lent you the money to go, Mrs. Lan- 
nell, would you let me share in the profits of 
what you buy? If you will I will put my 
share back into the business. I can let you 
have a thousand dollars tomorrow.” 

“Tt will save my whole spring season. I 
know where to buy and how to buy, but I can 
get no credit now, since Hastings is not be- 
hind me. I have to pay cash in New York.” 

Mrs. Lannell was particular not to chum 
with any of the saleswomen, but she asked 
me to dinner that night. I told her I couldn’t 
leave mother, but would she come to dinner 
with me on Sunday. She accepted with 
alacrity, and she looked about our old- 
fashioned yard with its lilacs and its snow- 
balls and its old trees yearningly. 

“Oh, look at your garden!” she sighed. 
‘“How my boys would like this yard!” 

I put her into a hammock on the side 
porch. This had been one of the things I had 
been discussing with mother. ‘‘ Mrs. Lannell, 
wouldn’t you like to have your boys close to 
you, where you could see them every day? 
If they lived here, with mother to look after 
them, you could see them off to the public 
school around the corner every morning. 
We are lonely in this big house; mother is 
hideously lonely, with me gone all day. I 
don’t know what you pay for your board, 
or what for the boys; but I believe the total 
can be cut in half this way. I shall pay mother 
my board—fifteen dollars a week. Suppose 
you and the boys pay the same. That’s sixty 
dollars a week. Mother is a good house- 
keeper. She can have a cook for that, so that 
she will have time to look after the boys, and 
she will be earning her living.” 

Mrs. Lannell’s face had grown white. 
“You would do this for me?” she whispered. 

“Why, it is just what mother needs. Her 
life is as empty as last year’s nest.” 

Mrs. Lannell looked at the lilac bushes. 
“They haven’t had a yard like this in all 
their lives, not even before their father died.” 
Her face was years younger. 

“We'll have you dining at home with your 
boys in two weeks, and breakfasting with 
them on hot cakes and maple sirup. And 
when you go to New York I'll write you 
about them every other day. And you'll buy 
better than you have ever bought before.” 

Mrs. Lannell sat and wept. 


IV 


HE thing worked. Mother was so busy, 

she actually began to be happy for the 
first time since father’s death. She had al- 
ways wanted boys to raise. To take those 
two little white-faced lads and make them 
rosy was a creative thing to her and just the 
thing for her to start with. 


Royal ‘Raiment 
(Continued from Page 88) 


It was an early and warm spring and 
splendid for the business, and Mrs. Lannell 
began to let me use my young enthusiasm 
and some of the ideas she herself seemed to 
have worn out in her long fight. She came 
back from New York filled with new vigor. 
We swept through the spring season on wings 
of gold. 

Sometimes I wonder if we are not tested 
for success, to see if we can bear it and if it 
is ours to hold only if we can hold it. There 
I was with my first small gains—money that 
seemed to have in it all the brains and insight 
I had, money that meant standing all day on 
my feet, going without all the things I 
thought I cared for. And for days all I could 
think of was the spending of this money on 
some new dresses and a string of pearls. 














These pearls haunted me. They were in a 
window next to us, on gray velvet, with a 
tiny diamond clasp; manufactured pearls, 
but costing several hundred dollars. I tried 
them on. I thought of my promise to put all 
the money back in the business. I wondered 
if the business needed it and where I would 
get any fun out of all this work if I never 
yielded to an impulse like this. 

“T’ll buy them as a present from father to 
commemorate my first success in the busi- 
ness he had mastered,” I said as I walked 
home through the River Park. 


T WAS dusk, and I walked to the bluff over- 

looking the river and stopped before the 
statue to the men who had died in the war. 
I had gone there often with Mrs. Lannell on 
her days of anniversary. Her husband had 
never come out of the Argonne. 

I stopped before the graystone eagle 
glistening to silver as the light began to glim- 
mer in the park lamp. And as I watched the 
graystone gather light as if touched by a 
creative hand my father’s voice seemed to 
whisper: “Silver Eagle, I hope your flight 
will be far and fine, dear. And this time I will 
put jewels about your neck; pearls, each one 
an act of strength; not one of them an act of 
indulgence. Can you see them, dear, as I put 
them round your neck—graduated pearls, 
the little self-denials, here by the G@lasp, the 
big denial that means your growth§ there in 
the center? Do you know what job it gives 
me to see the string of them grow and glow?” 

The electric light flared out into full 
strength; the Silver Eagle became gray- 
stone. The current of awareness faded. I 
walked home slowly. 

The women who were going away for the 
summer charged jaunty sports clothes to the 
accounts on our books and went away for 
their vacations by sea and in the mountains. 
And by July we faced hundreds of dollars of 
perfectly good accounts with not enough 
money in the bank to pay our rent. The 
summer was unusually hot this year, and 
when the temperature is over ninety women 
will neither shop nor fit dresses unless they 
absolutely have to. When August came I 
paid the rent with my pearl-necklace money. 


“Oh, father,” I said as I walked down the 
corridor to Office Number One Hundred anc 
Two, where Mrs. Lannell had sent me, “this 
is a big, fat pearl. It takes so much of my 
cherished gains.” 

This was the first time I had paid the rent. 
and I was surprised to find that Office One 
Hundred and Two was the office with “ John 
Hastings” on the glass door. Behind his 
shining mahogany desk John Hastings looke«| 
larger and more dignified that he had ever 
looked in Mrs. Lannell’s little office. He took 
my check. “I am going to raise your rent,” 
he said. 

I moistened my lips. “How much are you 
going to raise it?”’ : 

“‘T am going to double it.” 

It would mean six hundred dollars a 
month. You have to sell so many dresses to 
make six hundred dollars. 

“Mr. Hastings, are you raising the rent of 
the other people in the building? You know 
better than anybody else that we cannot 
stand such high rent.” 

“T am raising Mrs. Lannell’s rent, Miss 
MacLaren. And if she cannot stand it I can 
use her space very well, perhaps with a new 
and better shop.” 

For a moment I wondered how a man 
would handle a thing like this. 


‘to his voice came suavely: “Miss 
MacLaren, you are a young woman, and 
you haven’t any too much money. I knew your 
father. I worked in Gregory’s when he did. 
I hate to see you spending your last cent this 
way. You’re bound to fail, even if you are a 
good manager. If you want a job as a man- 
ager, I need one in my Detroit store. I can’t 
keep a manager there more than six months. 
They all get married; every bachelor in 
America goes to Detroit for an automobile 
job. How about a year or two managing my 
Detroit place, and then a nice young husband 
with an automobile of his own?” 

“Mr. Hastings, husbands and positions as 
managers are only hard to get when you 
throw out the little fish. I’m throwing out 
the little fish now, and I think I’ll stay my 
own manager for a while.” 

He was silent for a moment, looking at me 
with appraising eyes. Then he said unexpect- 
edly: “I saw you lunching at the Lawrison a 
few days ago with my wife and son. I have 
seen you several times lately with my son.”’ 

I rose hastily. 

“What would you have done,” he asked, 
and his voice had lost every accent of assur- 
ance, so that it sounded like a stranger’s 
voice, ‘if I had joined you that noon when 
you were lunching with—with them?” 

“What would they have done, Mr. Hast- 
ings? I should probably have asked you to 
reduce our rent.” Under my flippancy I saw 
his face whiten, and my heart began to beat. 
I did not recognize myself as I leaned across 
the desk and said in a hushed voice: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Hastings, if you feel that way about it 
why don’t you make them come back to you? 
Your wife is—wonderful. She has been such 
a help to me. Think what she could be to 
you. There is nothing about your work she 
does not know. And your son ” My 
voice failed me. 





E SAT quite still for what seemed a long 

time. Then perhaps because he could 
not bear to say the thing that was in his mind, 
he said something that, in spite of the tragedy 
I felt, almost made me laugh. ‘“ Nothing 
would persuade me to live in the same house 
with that Marian Hoosus. It was she who 
started all the trouble. It was to give her 
money to go to school that Celia worked at a 
fitter’s job when she should have been living 
comfortably as my wife. Gad, to see a 
woman you,care about get gray-haired and 
white, so that a silly girl can learn Latin 
she’s never going to use and wear dresses she 
could have gone without is enough to make 
trouble.” 

“But she works now, Mr. Hastings. She 
buys her own clothes.” 

“Like heck she does! You’ve seen how 
she does—Jack or Gates or Celia—anybody 
can buy her clothes, or she can borrow them 
from any §hop, so she gets them.” 

“But, Mr. Hastings, couldn’t you talk this 
out with your wife? Couldn’t you help her 
with it? Maybe you are hurting the girl not 
to do something about it. Maybe she’s been 
weakened by all this lenience. Maybe she 


I Continued on Page 93) 
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Superior 
Utility Coupé 


3640 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


For The Small Family 


The world’s lowest priced high-grade 
closed car exactly meets the require- 
ments of the small family. 


Father uses it daily going back and 
forth to work. Evenings and Sundays 
it holds the young family comfortably, 
protects baby from winds, storms and 
cold in winter, yet has all the airiness 
of an open car in summer. 


The plate glass windows are extra 
large. The wide doors make it easy 
for mother to enter or leave with 
baby in her arms. 


Finally, and most important, its low 
price and low maintenance costs 
make it feasible for the family of 
modest income. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Five United Statesmanufacturing plants, , 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian Superior Roadster - 


- $490 
plants give us the largest production Superior Touring - - 4% 
capacity in the world for high-grade Superior Utility Coupé - 640 
cars and make possible our low prices. Superior Sedan - - 795 





Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Dealers and Service Stations every- 


Commercial Cars where. Applications will be considered 
Superior Commercial Chassis $395 from high-grade dealers only, for 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 territory not adequately covered. 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
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needs just you—a man she can’t impose on 
and who doesn’t like her. What if you could 
make her over?” 

He looked away. ‘Make her over,” he 
said presently, “and for a lounge lizard who 
would only undo what I did.” 

I frowned, trying to think who it might be 


for whom Marian Huston was dressing. And 
then I remembered her looking out at me 
from the frame of the red velvet curtain in 
the Lawrison dining room. “Mr. Hastings, 


is it Mr. Reynolds?” 

“Yes; why do you smile?” 

“Qh, it’s Mrs. Reynoldsand Miss Reynolds 
I am smiling at, Mr. Hastings. Wouldn’t 
that be too beautiful! Do you know Mrs. 
Reynolds?” 

“No, I don’t.” 





“TE IT is Mr. Reynolds, he is a real man. 

He works hard himself, and his wife would 
have to work as hard. He’s not a lounge 
lizard, but a young man making his own 
living in spite of a wealthy father. His wife 
will have to help him save, and she will have 
to sacrifice herself.” 

“Mother of grief! She couldn’t.” 

“But if she marries him—and if he cares 
for her he’ll ask her to marry him; I know 
him well—then there’ll be left” —TI lowered 
my voice—“‘only your wife and son.” 

He rose abruptly from his chair, and his 
eyes brightened so that for the moment he 
looked like his son. “I never persuaded 
anybody in my life.” 

“Why, you have persuaded a half dozen 
women—clever business women—to go into 
partnership with you. Couldn’t you go into 
partnership with your wife? Maybe that is 
what you should have done years ago; mar- 
rying a business woman isn’t quite the same 
thing as marrying a debutante. Maybe she, 
too, is lonely. Maybe the future she sees be- 
fore her, for all its independence, does not 
seem very promising. Maybe you would be 
better at persuading her now, and maybe you 
could keep her from giving up her independ- 
ence just because she was marrying you.” 

His hand fastened with whitened knuckles 
on the edge of his desk, and my check fluttered 
to the floor. He stooped a little painfully 
to raise it, and he looked at it hesitantly. 

August lagged on. Mrs. Lannell’s face 
grew whiter and thinner, and in it began to 
grow the look that had been in father’s face. 
Her courage wasn’t gone where the boys were 
concerned. With the shadow growing until 
it frightened me, I have seen her laugh 
with them gayly, hurrying to their 
gardens, stooping over their r 
punctured bicycle tires, mak- y 
ing a dramatic story of the “4 
day’s doings for their 
youngears. They adored 
her. But I saw her look 
after them so wistfully, 





so hopelessly as the 
summer wore on, that 
some nameless fear be- 


gan to grow in me. 


good- 
ness,’ I said to 
her the last Friday in 
August, “this summer 
is over! We'll provide 
ahead of time for next 
summer.” 

‘Next summer?’’ she 
said vaguely. 

* You’ll have time to rest over 
Labor Day, Mrs. Lannell.” 

“Rest! We have to pay the rent on 
the Tuesday after Labor Day, and it may be 
doubled. I have no more,” she declared. 

‘T have two hundred left, and mother has 

ne money she will lend you.” 

-‘T cannot use your insurance, Julia. It’s 
4‘! you and your mother have, and I can’t 
ink any more of it into this.” 

“But the fall season is almost here, and 
sivbe it will do what the spring season did.” 

“ With no money to buy, and men in New 
York who will not let me have what I need 
on credit! You see it makes a difference, with 
John Hastings no longer behind me.” 
_ 1 took my last two hundred dollars out of 
bank to pay the girls on Friday. We were 
Slving them the three days’ vacation over 
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Labor Day; but I did not dare stay out of 
the shop, for fear of missing even one cash 
sale. I walked through the park to the Silver 
Eagle to get rid of my worry; but it was still 
hot, and I sat there exhausted. I did not 
reach the shop until nearly ten o’clock, and I 
sold two dresses to girls who were going on a 
Labor Day picnic. 

At eleven mother telephoned me: “Julia, 
Mrs. Lannell has gone out, and I am worried. 
She kissed her boys so Oh, Julia, she 
came back to them after she had kissed them 
good-by, and she just stood looking at them 
as if her heart would break. Run up into her 
office and see if she is there, won’t you?” 

I don’t know how I got there. As I 
opened the door I could scarcely breathe. 
She was not there; but she had been there. 
On the desk was a long envelope addressed 
to me and beside it a small one addressed to 
Crawford Gates. I held on to the desk a 
moment. “Oh,” I whispered, “not this— 
surely not this!” 

“Hurry!” whispered something in my 
strained mind. “Hurry, Silver Eagle, get 
help. . . .” “Help!” I gasped. ‘What 
help?” 


t_. I knew. My voice trembled over 
Crawford Gates’ telephone wire. 

“Mr. Gates”—I steadied my voice— 
“this is Julia MacLaren. Will you come to 
Mrs. Lannell’s office at once? Oh, hurry, 
Mr. Gates! Will it take you long?”’ 

“Coming!” he said abruptly, and the 
telephone clicked. 

He took his letter from my hand, but he 
did not read it. He listened to me with his 
face growing white. ‘‘ You say she is not at 
your house and not downstairs? Where 
could she go—where does she go?” 

“T thought you might know.” 

He looked at me blankly. “I have not 
seen her since that day here.” 

And then I got it—the thing that had been 
trying to say itself ever since it began to 
whisper ‘Hurry, hurry.” 

“There is a statue on the bluff overlooking 
the river, a statue for the men killed in the 
war. She goes there sometimes—on anni- 
versaries.”’ 

“My car is here. Will you show me?” 

He said no further word. He drove his car 
like an arrow from a bow. I knew she would 
be there beside the graystone eagle, with the 
blossoms she had gathered that morning 
from her little boys’ gardens. 

The car scraped on the circle of sand 

behind the statue and ran on to 

the turf as we sprang out. 

There was no color in Craw- 

ford Gates’ face. He turned 

the curve of the pedestal 
and stopped abruptly. 

Beneath the eagle lay 

golden glow and mari- 

golds. Before it stood 
a thin figure, with its 
head bent on faintly 
trembling hands, as 
if in prayer. 

Presently her hands 
fell laxly to her sides. 

She reached down to 

the ground where her 

little bag had fallen and 
opened it. The answer 
to prayer may come in 
many ways. Crawford 
Gates’ hand fell on her wrist. 
She did not move a long time, 
looking down at the hand on her 
wrist silently. Then she drew back 
from him a hairbreadth and raised her shad- 
owed eyes to his, and all the pride was gone 
out of them. He said no word, but his arms 
closed round her and her head fell against the 
hollow of his shoulder and rested there. 

After a little I heard him say: “TI shall 
marry you this afternoon—yes, this after- 
noon—in this new home where you have 
been living and where you have not let me 
come.” y 


erm back to the shop and picked out for 
Mrs. Lannell a gray-and-silver wedding 
dress, a blue pongee traveling gown to motor 
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A-BC’s are easy to 
learn when little minds 


are clear with health. 





Build for health by 


breakfast dish. 


‘Pan-toasted oats | 
make better oatmeal 


ORNBY’S Oats (H-O) are the only 

pan-toasted oats. Pan-toasting melts 
into H-O the essential fats of the whole-oat. 
This makes H-O more nutritious and more 
appetizing. 
In shining pans, over huge open fires, the 
whole-oats are actually toasted—in the old- 
fashioned way. While the live coals glow 
with an orange hue, you can almost see the 
rich grains grow better both in flavor and 
nutrition. 


The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor 
is being born—just as you can scent the 
creation of flavor when sliced bacon broils 
over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H~O—the 
most appetizing oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


Special trial offer. If your grocer does not 
carry H-O, send us 1oc for a regular 15¢ pack- 
age. With it send your grocer’sname. Address 
The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department 
“B”, Buffalo, N. Y. 


iY want some more”-— OLIVER TWIST 





REG. U. S.PAT. OFF. 


OATS 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 


Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 


making Hornby’s 
Oats (H-O) a daily 
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What a delicious meal ! 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti — 
ready-cooked, seasoned~heat and serve 


— Prepared Spaghetti lack of pastiness which makes 
isa delectable dish already pre- Beech-Nut Spaghetti so distinctive. 
pared of cooked Beech-Nut Spa- In the second place, there is a sauce 





BEECH-NUT ghetti, seasoned and flavored with of rea] Beech-Nut flavor—a sauce 
“Foods and Confections a delicious Beech-Nut tomato of fresh, plump tomatoes, ripe tothe 
pa alae sauce. Simply heat and it is ready heart. And in the third place, this 
' ~~ Bacon . “ ? 
O serve. : 
a, delectable Beech-Nut food is pre- Other Beech-Nut 
aroni * . . 
Vermicel But this flavorsome Beech-Nut _ pared entirely insun-flooded rooms Macaroni Products 
acaroni Ows > 4 a y - , - 
Macaroni Rings food is not an emergency dish. Al- ofspotlesscleanliness, by Beech-Nut Peres ang to se a -_ 
Prepared Spaghetti i . quality of macaroni or spagh 
Pack adatoms po a abel wo eae 3 ected workers renowned far and wide for in packaged form have a wide 
Catsup + Chili Sauce uests, its tender goodness gives it : . ee variety of Beech- Nut Macaroni 
Prepared Mustard . ‘ . ¢ their skill and pride-in-work. Products from which to choose— 
lace of honor at any table and 
Jams and Jellies 7 y B h-Nut P ° Macaroni, Spaghetti, Vermicelli, 
a eee rola on any occasion. The richness of eech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti pre- Rings and Elbows. Ask your 
Preserves : a eouane 
CONFECTIONS its tomato sauce, blended delicately sents a blending of flavors that 
Mints « Caramels with cheese, endears it to palatesof invite and delight the appetite, a 
Fruit Drops 





Chewing Gum epicures, old and young. combination of food values for 


The supreme quality of Beech-Nut ™any needs, and a wide aa ag of 
Nt Prepared Spaghetti is due in the Usefulness asanextender of chicken, 
_ \\ first place to the use of the genuine sausage and chopped meat dishes. 
4 semolina of the hardest durum At your grocer’s, wherever you 
wheat. This accounts for that ten- , live. Brecu-NutT Packinc Co., 

\\ der firmness after cooking—that ’’ Canajoharie, N. Y. 

eee 

Beecu-NutT 7 


Pacxinc Co., ~ 

Canajoharie, N.Y. ™ 

Please send, without expense™s, y 4 
to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s ™s, 

Beech-Nut Book of menus, reci- “4 


pes and service information. 






NET WEIGHT | 18 
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in, and the smartest motoring coat we had. 
I put into the box three handmade lingerie 
frocks, two evening dresses and an evening 
rap. 

vo I was leaving the shop with my big, 
heavy box, a hand shot out to lift it for me, 
and young Jack Hastings drove me home 
with it. 

“Will you tell your father something for 
me?” I asked him after he had carried the 
box upstairs. “Will you say Mrs. 

Lannell is leaving tonight for a 
wedding trip, and to please 
wait for me to pay the 
rent?” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“Let me come for 


it. 

“But I thought 
you refused to run 
the affairs of that 
building.” 


Ek LOOKED 

down over the 
banister at the huge 
box of flowers mother 
was taking at the front 
door. “Gee!” and his voice 
was very boyish. ‘What fun 
weddings are! Do you know why 
I would not manage that old building?” 

“Because you are an engineer, not a real- 
estate man.” 

“No; because I never could bear the eyes 
of people who cannot pay their rent. Of 
whom do I ask for permission to stay to this 
wedding?” 

“You ask mother. You can’t see the 
bride. She’s getting her hair done.” 

“All right; your mother will let me. She 
needs somebody now to look after those boys 
and to answer the doorbell for her. Say”— 
his humorous eyes twinkled—‘“ what do you 
think Marian will do when I tell her this? 
I'll bet she’s out of a job.” 

Mrs. Crawford Gates came back the last 
of the week. Tuesday I opened the shop 
with such bargain sales on all the summer 
dresses we had left that they sold themselves 
even with our scant number of salesgirls. I 
had two hundred dollars cash after I paid 
the girls on Saturday. Tears threatened to 
come to the bride’s eyes as I told her this, in 
her office on Saturday afternoon. She looked 
about the shabby little place wistfully. 

“It’s my battlefield, you see,’’ she said 
softly. “I fought for my boys’ father and 
for them. I thought they would fill my 
liie—-my boys and my work. I remember 
when I was in college a little sentence of Dar- 
win’s that work and the domestic affections 
were all anybody needed. But a woman 
needs a whole world of other things.” 

“Mrs. Lannell—oh, you have another 
name now—is one of the things you have 
needed—love?”’ 


Hii! looked young and quite lovely as the 

color spread over her face. ‘“ Yes,’’ she 
murmured. ‘ But it took me a long time to 
lind it out. I thought women didn’t love at 
forty.” She laughed a little. “It took a 
hurricane to show me I had been in love a 
long time. Do you remember it?” 

“Do you mean Marian Huston?” 

“Yes.” She watched me as I sat thinking 
ol what this might mean here in the shop and 
to mother, who loved the boys. Then she 
sail: “Miss Huston has given up her secre- 
tarial position. No, I don’t know what she 
Is going to do. Some man, I think. Do you 
Suppose your mother will mind keeping my 
boys the rest of the year? I am going abroad 
lor a wedding trip, and do you know what 
I'm going to do right now? I’m going to 
take the specialist on trousseaus downstairs 
with me, and I’m going to buy the loveliest 
trousseau in America at the sales price on the 
dresses and not at cost price. Then I am 
going to sell out this shop to this specialist 
below cost.” 

Well, I formed a stock company to buy the 
Lannell shop—mother, two thousand dol- 
lars; Mollie O’Brien, one thousand; Mrs. 
lloosus, three thousand; and myself, all I 
had saved up and my whole share of father’s 
insurance. Mrs. Gates accepted five hun- 
dred dollars cash and three thousand dollars’ 
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worth of stock. I put Mollie in charge of the 
sales floor, and then I asked Mrs. Hoosus to 
come and lunch with me at the Lawrison. 

“T've brought you here, Mrs. Hoosus, to 
ask you if you will be vice president of my 
new company, and if you will take charge 
of my new floor for business women. You 
know, I have rented the whole second floor, 
where the office used to be, and Mr. Hastings 
has not raised my rent.” 

For some moments I could not think 
what I had done, for the humor 
went out of her eyes like the 
light of a blown candle. 
“T would come in a min- 
ute, Miss MacLaren, if 

you had asked me a 
year earlier. There 
is nothing I should 
have liked to do bet- 
ter than to have 
helped you work out 
your ideas. I believe 
in them down to the 

; ground.” She paused 
A and looked away. 
“But I am going to do 
something else, and I 
don’t believe I can stay in 
business and do it too. I once 

thought I could, and I lost out. 
Some women can, with some men; but not 
I, with John Hastings.” 

“But you know,” I said, “‘ you'll have divi- 
dends on your investment—nice fat ones— 
and all the dresses you want at half price. 
And if you’re not going abroad on a wedding 
trip, too, maybe I can persuade you to go to 
New York with me for my first buying.” 


FAINT smile altered the repression about 
her mouth. “I'd like that, and I have to 
wait—I have to wait on Marian. I can’t 
take her with me to my new home; so I am 
waiting. I think Marian is going to be 
married.” 

“Will you live here?” I asked softly. 

“Yes, up on the hill beyond the park, not 
more than a block away from you and your 
mother. It has been a long time since I have 
had a real home; and since Jack has had 
one.” 

The faint humorous look she had be- 
queathed to her son came gallantly back into 
her eyes. “And Jack will live with us, up on 
the hill, only a block away from you.” 

I paid off small debts. I began to adver- 
tise. I began to use my ideas. I joined Mrs. 
Gates in New York, and she helped me with 
my fall buying before she took the steamer 
to Paris. She even spent a few days in Paris 
shopping for me. 

I ran my business in the squarest way I 
knew. No saleswoman in my shop is asked to 
influence any woman to buy beyond her 
means, and she is urged to use her wits to 
discover what those means are and, if she 
is in doubt, to send for me. 

I was scoffed at for this idea. It was called 
ruinous by everybody except Mrs. Hoosus. 
She is Mrs. Hastings now; but I doubt if I 
shall ever call her that. My kind of shop was 
supposed to succeed only with the patronage 
of women who spent recklessly. I have 
proved this to be untrue. There are very few 
women who spend recklessly enough to es- 
tablish a business on such a footing. Most 
women appreciate having their reckless im- 
pulses curbed before they buy and not 
afterwards. I have established a clientele of 
women who consult with me about the money 
they have to spend. This idea of mine, of not 
taking advantage of a woman’s luxurious 
impulses, has had the best advertising in the 
world—mouth-to-mouth advertising. Mollie 
spread it among all her friends. Eleanor told 
about it amusedly at tea parties, and the 
debutantes sniffed. 


UT their mothers liked the idea and spoke 

to me about it. I have known these moth- 
ers to say: “ Miss MacLaren, I will send my 
daughter to you personally if you will see 
that she gets these three dresses inside a 
certain price.” Contrary to all prophecies, 
these women expect me to make a profit, even 
though they do not expect me to fleece them. 


(Continued on Page 96) 








SYRACUSE CHINA 








HIS is the beautiful new 

Bombay pattern. It com- 
bines the mystery of India with the stately 
restraint of the Colonial motif expressed in 
the shape of the china. 


OUR home is the truest expression of your 

personality. Each room reflects it. Your 
dining-room—where family and guests are most 
susceptible to impressions—offers infinite oppor- 
tunity to reveal your taste and discrimination. To 
give it charm and beauty, to make it warmly hos- 
pitable—that is the supreme achievement. With 
the aid of Syracuse China, this achievement be- 
comes outstanding. 

Rich in color, graceful in form, distinctive in 
design, the appeal of Syracuse China is irresist- 
ible. Made in America, this fine china is truly 
American. It combines with its beauty a service- 
ability that invites and encourages daily use. For 
it is unusually difficult to break, crack or chip. 
And as every pattern is open stock, replacements, 
though seldom needed, are readily made. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., Syracuse, New York 
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CURTAIN RODS 


Fit every window, secure any 
effect, make itaneasymatter to 
vary your window treatments. 


Brighten up Your Homes 
with New Window Draperies 


Add New Charm to Every Room 


Particularly at this season of the year, you find yourself longing for new 
things in the home. It isn’t always possible to indulge in new furniture, 
floor coverings or wall decorations. But you can, at modest expense, 
have new window drapings to beautify and brighten the whole house. 









































Kirsch Rods provide a simple solution for every window draping 
problem. There’s a rod or combination of rods for every draping 
treatment. The rods come single, double, or triple—extension 
style or cut-to-length—in lasting Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Vel- 
vetone White finish. 


You'll be surprised how easily Kirsch Rods take care of what may 
seem a difficult draping treatment—for instance: an extra wide 
window; or series of windows, a bay window, 
French doors, casement windows. There's a 
Swinging Kirsch Rod in two sections, each 
part swings back for window washing or ven- 
tilation. Fine for bedrooms! 


The Kirsch FLAT shape eliminates sagging, 
holds headings erect, insures neat hanging. 


The Kirsch Bracket has no equal for simplicity, practi- 
cability and utility. Put up without defacing woodwork. 
The rods go on or come off brackets by just tilting. So 
easy; yet never come down accidentally. 


Would you like assistance in planning your window 
draperies? Send for the Kirsch Rod and Window Drap- 
ing Book or write and tell us the effect you want, or r 

describe the window you have to drape. Our interior 

Decoration Service Department will gladly help you. 

Book of window drapings 
illustrated in color 
Real, practical help in planning 
your window treatments for 
every room. The window drap- 
ing pictures are accompanied 
by information as to materials, 
colors, rods, etc. Our 8th An- 
nual Book. Very complete and 

authoritative. Mailed free. 


Ask for and See that You Get- 


Sar1schy Curtain Rods 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “<AfZtéeh” on the carton. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 110 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best 
in window draping accessories 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 551 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario 
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Some of them are actresses, to whom good 
dressing is part of their business. I do not 
often dress them for the stage, but I replenish 
wardrobes grown shabby because of much 
travel. I parcel-post these women fresh 
frocks, keeping their measurements. 

Then I carried this into my big idea—a 
shop for busy business women; women who 
work for their own money and want full 
value for it; women to whom it is a business 
asset to look prosperous, but who are far too 
clever to overvalue this asset. I joined all 
the business women’s clubs in the city. I 
advertised in their magazines. I was invited 
to talk at their meetings on the value of good 
clothes. I havea whole floor, now, for women 
who have only the noon hour to shop in and 
whose time is money. The dresses bought in 
this department are delivered the next day, 
after only one fitting. Mrs. Hoosus secured 
for me an expert fitter. It takes one to do 
away with the usual final fitting. 


OU would not believe how quickly this 

department grew. It is crowded with 
business and professional women whose 
heavy duties have made them impatient with 
even five minutes’ delay; women who would 
rather go shabby than be bothered with the 
time it takes to select and fit a gown. This 
department is officeted at noon by sales- 
women from other shops who will give me 
half their noon hour for the extra money they 
get and who go to the cafeteria next door for 
their luncheon when they are through. I 
have known these girls to make three sales in 
the half hour. It would surprise you how 
quickly a dress can be bought if the woman 
buying it has no time to waste, if she tells the 
salesgirl exactly what she wants to pay, and 
if there is a good selection of gowns for her 
to choose from. 

In this department we do not ask a cus- 
tomer to sit down while dresses are brought 
to her and spread over a chair, or while they 
are exhibited by living models. We do that 
downstairs for the debutantes and their 
mothers, who are encouraged to take a long 
time to choose what they want and to con- 
sider for what social functions they want the 
dress and to be sure before buying it that it 
is what they want. We expect them to pay 
for the time they consume, and we do not 
expect of them the swiftness of decision that 
business women have. 

It is an advantage to have different classes 
of women coming to the shop. I thought 
from the first that it was a mistake to keep 
only to the wealthy class. The more 
different kinds of women com- 
ing to your salesroom, the 
more chance you have of 
selling everything there. 
We have very few left- 
overs. What we can- 
not sell on one floor 
we can sell on the 
other. 


COULD tell you 

a hundred stories 
of what we have done 
with apparently cas- 
ual advice to women 
who buy, expecting the 
wrong person to pay for 
what they buy. If I know 
about it in time I turn these 
girls over to Mollie. Mollie is 
the head talker of the establishment. 

She can talk anybody in or out of anything, 
and you ought to see her handle what we call 
rat-men. 

There was a rat-man, the kind who can 
gnaw soundlessly, who had the temerity to 
come himself to pay for four dresses to be 
sent to a girl Mollie knew. He came because 


,he wanted a reduction for cash, and Mollie 


looked him in the face, in the center of the 
floor, where dozens of people were passing to 
and fro, and said: “I have sent this bill to 
the young lady’s father, asking if he would 
not rather pay it himself.” 

The man threatened to sue me—for black- 
mail, I believe. 

But I cannot accept profits made this way, 
and I have long ago discarded the lazy theory 
that Iam not my brother’s keeper. I am my 
brother’s keeper. It is what I am in business 










—————_ 


for. Iam running this place to furnish neces. 
sary clothing to women; the most ex«uisite 
hand-work and the most careful cutting are 
to be found in many of the dresses, if that 
happens to be a necessity to the woman buy- 
ing. There is not a garment in my shop 
expensive or cheap, that any woman need 
regret owning, though I must often leave its 
becomingness to the woman. And no sale js 
ever knowingly made that will add to any 
man’s or woman’s burden. 


HOSE who sell me have learned my ideals 

and they offer me things that lend them- 
selves to the idea I am trying to carry out. 
The effect on the people working with me is ’ 
equally noticeable. There is a very definite 
atmosphere in my shop. People like to come, 
I’ve heard them say many times that they 
have come into the shop depressed, but they 
are leaving it refreshed. Anybody can see 
what this does to increase popularity. Itisa 
subtle thing, but none the less it is part of 
such success as I have won. 

The money mother has invested has been 
tripled. I made her take out the original 
investment—father’s insurance—and invest 
it in bonds, because I did not want to be re- 
sponsible for that. And she is constantly 
comparing what she calls her dramatic divi- 
dends from our business with her insignificant 
coupons. The little Lannell lads are now 
her staunch champions and friends. Their 
mother, who goes about a good deal with her 
husband on his business trips, leaves them 
with mother half the time. She adores them 
and flaunts her success with them in the face 
of us spinsters, who tell her that bringing up 
girls is easier than bringing up boys. 

I was a silly little fool when I began this 
work; a creature who thought that some- 
thing could be got for nothing; trading my 
complexion and my small collection of flat- 
tering adjectives for luncheons and dances, 
and calling it a vocation. I went to work 
because of a debt that was the outward and 
visible sign of an inward, invisible shallow- 
ness. The debts I now contract are not of 
the burden quality, and they are not con- 
tracted without far-reaching calculation on 
their payment and how much I will gain by 
the transaction. 


HE difference between the two kinds of 
debt is the difference I spoke of at the 
beginning—the difference between a burden 
that crushes and one that jerks you to your 
best effort. 
Mother still complains that I have 
jeopardized my chance of mar- 
riage, but I say to her what 

I said to John Hastings 
when he offered me a 

husband — husbands 

are only hard to get 
when you throw out 
the little fish. Before 

I went in business 

the little fish seemed 
good enough. ‘They 

do not now, and if 
that is jeopardizing 
your chance of mar- 
riage, then I have done 
it. But perhaps I have 
done something clse 
while I did it; perhaps all 
this experience with buying 
and selling that makes for suc- 
cessful business also makes for the 
handling of the big fish when he comes my 
way. Mrs. Hoosus says it does, but that it 
deprives you of the time to fish. She said 
it at a dinner she gave in honor of the in- 
nouncement of her niece Marian’s engage- 
ment to Ralph Reynolds, an engagement I 
had known about long before, because I am 
furnishing the trousseau and the bridal gown. 

When she said it the elder Mr. Hastings 7 
shook his head. “She’s wasting herself on 
only one shop. She should take the time to 
go into the small towns.” 

“The small towns,” smiled young Jack 
Hastings, “‘ where father does not go! Maybe 
Miss Julia is a big fish herself, and maybe 
somebody who knows how to handle the 
right kind of line will catch her suddenly 
even though she has no time to spare.” 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Hoosus softly. 
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Sun-Mam Breap Puppinc—2 cups bread crumbs; 1 qt. scalded milk; \% cup sugar; 
3 tablespoons butter; 2 eggs; 34 teaspoon salt; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 1 cup Sun-Maid 
Raisins. Soak bread in milk, cool ; sugar, butter, beaten egg yolks, salt, vanilla and 
raisins. Bake 40 minutes in slow oven. (Cover with a meringue made of 2 stiffly 


beaten egg whites and 2 tablespoons of sugar; brown and serve with maple sauce) 


‘ The Cinderella of desserts ™& 








AISINS are dried in 
the sun in beautiful 
clusters, just as they come 


in cartons, ready for use 


acquires a magic goodness === 


AMOUS old B. P.! In its plainest 
guise, one must confess, a rather humble 
sort among desserts. And yet— 


Make it once according to the recipe 
above! Fill it with big, plump, juicy Sun- 
Maid Raisins, rich with the stored-up sun- 
shine and the full, fine flavor of the clustered 
grapes. Add a touch of meringue. Serve it 
with a maple or vanilla sauce 


Voila! A Cinderella-like change. New 
goodness worthy of the most expensive 
dessert—yet, at a cost so low! 


The secret of the richness 
that transforms familiar foods 


For raisins that will work such miracles of 
goodness, none but the finest table grapes 
are selected—none but grapes grown in the 
fertile San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 


In clusters of matchless beauty they are 
taken from the vines and placed on trays in 
the warm, mellow California sunshine. 


Until the sun transforms them, with all 


their ripe, rich flavor into fruity Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 


They make it easy to provide 
the variety your family craves 


Just as this delicate fruit gives mew good- 
ness to plain bread pudding—so you will 
find it with many other foods. 

No need of seeking after costly novelties! 
To good wheat bread, rice pudding, oatmeal 
and other cereals—to so many of the old, 
familiar foods these tempting tid-bits give a 









To cooked cereals, such as oatmeal, etm. 
Sun-Maid Raisins add a tempting 
fruit flavor, giving these foods new 
goodness as well as added nourish- 
ment 









new appeal to your family’s appetite, and 
the variety they crave. 

To such good things as your cakes, cookies, 
pies and numberless other desserts they add 
a fruitiness and flavor that make such 
dainties doubly enticing. 

And the goodness of Sun-Maid Raisins is 
wholesome goodness. They are rich in health 
and elements that supply vital bodily needs. 
They help make laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 


Use raisins lavishly—not only for their 
goodness, but because they are rich in 
health and quick energy. You can do it 
inexpensively, for raisins are cheap this year. 

The easiest and surest ways of preparing 
many tempting dishes, new and old, are 
given in the free book, “Recipes with 


Raisins.” Fill in the coupon and send for 


it today. 


Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 16,000 individual 
growers with vineyards averaging om Be acres each. Twelve 
years of effort in producing only the best, most perfect raisins 
under the Sun-Maid name resulted in their supplying 85 per 
cent of all the raisins now used in this country. 





Dept. A-102, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me a copy of your free book, “ Recipes 
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Kernel 


That Counts” 


Doubtless you have often wondered 
why your Diamond Walnuts are so supe- 
rior to other Walnuts you have been 
obliged to take when unable to procure 
Diamonds. 


The answer is: Because 4,074 of us 
California growers of Diamond Walnuts 
know “It’s the kernel that counts.” 


We are experts. We must be, because 
it takes more than ten years to bring a 
Walnut grove to maturity and we want 
assurance that our expenditure of time 
and money will bring ultimate profit. 


We plant pedigreed trees, couple scien- 
tific cultivation, pruning, and irrigation 
with California's wonderful soil and cli- 
mate to insure the sweet, flavory, plump 
Diamond kernels that add so delightfully 
to candy, cakes, salads, and many other 
delectable dishes. 


But growing is only the beginning. 
Nature, even aided by expert husbandry, 
doesn’t produce perfection. 


So we 4,074 Diamond Walnut growers 


have built 41 packing plants in California 
and equipped them with mechanical de- 
vices to clean, grade, size, and pack Dia- 
mond Walnuts. 


Ingenious patented machines employ 
the law of gravity to remove nuts that 
look good but don’t contain plump kernels. 


‘Highly trained women scrutinize the 
nuts three different times and cull out 
those that are bad and displeasing in appear- 
ance before they are packed in Diamond 


sacks. 


Even then we are not satisfied. We 
must have definite proof—so our inspec- 
tors crack hundreds of nuts from each 
shipment. If the inspection results un- 
satisfactorily the shipment is rejected. 


“It’s the kernel that counts” and Dia- 
mond gives you more kernels per pound. 


As the price of Diamond Walnuts is 
usually about the same as for other Wal- 
nuts—surely it’s worth your while insist- 
ing that the grocer take yours from the 
famous Diamond bag, illustrated below. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GRowERS ASSOCIATION 
A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of 4,074 Growers 


Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 
Dept. A-12. Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











blank sheets 


bill with your request. 


ie DIAMOND Walnuts—about 50,000,000 pounds a 
year—are sold in shells. But you can also buy these same 
delicious Walnuts shelled—just the kernels alone. Selected 
halves for table use and fancy dishes in glass jars; halves for top- 
ping mixed with pieces for filler and made in tins. Both “ Vac- 
uum Packed” so they come to you with the incomparable 
DIAMOND flavor and freshness intact. 


* 
— 
; 
C 


PECIAL OFFER (while they last): 
The handiest loose-leaf receipt book 
ever designed. Includes strong, flexible 
cover, — set index cards, and 50 
or your favorite receipts. 

6x8 inches. Lies flat, stays open. Would cost 
$2.00 in any retail store, but you send less than 
attual cost to us—only $1.00—to get one prepaid 
to your door. Includes a few of our choicest Walnut 
receipts, but no advertising in or on the book. Act now 
if you want to be sure of a copy. Just enclose a $1.00 


Size 


~ 
DIAMOND 3 


February, 1924 
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HEN wise old Ori- 
entals of high de- 
gree and profound 


statesmanship sought relaxa- 
tion they solemnly, politely 
and oh, so carefully played 
the ancient game of Mah 
Jongs In the blandest of 
tones they uttered that final 
word which ended the game, 
then, after a careful adding 
of the scores, settled back 
to sip innumerable cups of 
amber-colored tea. 

We in America have fallen 
madlv in love with this game 
that could be played in China 
only by those of high birth. 
We try to emulate their punc- 
tiliousness and courtly 
manner; we build anew the 
Great Wall of China as care- 
fully and correctly as we are 
able. In the most decorous 
tones we announce our prog- 
ress, Mah Jongg, or Ma 
Chiang, or Mah Cheuk, or 
Pung Chow—whichever 
name our particular set of 
tiles boasts. 

Then, having finished the 
game and totaled the scores, 
we relax around the table 
and wonder what kind of 
food our hostess has pro- 
vided. No tiny cup of tea 
suffices us! 

If it is your turn to be 
hostess, surprise and delight 
your guests by decorating 
your table with a pagoda 
cake and making Mah Jongg 
sandwiches. 


Use Your Own Recipe 


NY tried and true loaf- 
cake recipe may be used 

for the entrance and side sec- 
tions, and above the entrance 
door bits of cake, cut off and 
iced, are attached with tooth- 
picks. The pieces left over 
from cutting may afterward 
be used for charlotte russe. 
The door and the windows 
are indicated by chocolate 
icing applied with a brush. Oatmeal boxes 
on cardboard circles form the pagoda divi- 
sions, each circle having a railing around it 
made of white stick candy stuck fast with 
icing. The curved roofs, made of corrugated 
cardboard sewed together, are painted with 
thin chocolate icing or kindergarten water 
colors. The largest roof has six sections; the 
second and third, five, and the top one, four. 
One sews the roofs to the oatmeal boxes, 
which are covered with a thin white icing to 
coniorm to the cake. The spire is nothing 
but twisted green switches held by twine 
and iced on the outside with white. The 


oblong loaf cakes at right and left are to be 
cut and eaten. The whole should be placed 
on a square of cardboard. 

he sandwiches require time in the prep- 
aration, but they are greeted with such 
enthusiasm that you will feel well repaid. 
Faithfully they follow the ivory or bone or 
wooden tiles of your set. Characters, circles, 


bam 008, flowers—all can be depicted by us- 
Ing (hin strips of canned pimientos, slivers of 
Stulled olives, bits of peppers and cheese. If 
you use Graham bread combined with white 
bread you will 
represent those 


tiles that have 
an ivory topand 
bamioo bottom. 

‘The sand- 
Wiches should 


be one anda half 
by two and a 


quarter inches, 
With any filling 
you desire, pro- 


vide d the in- 
gredients are 
Chopped fine 
enough to pre- 
vent any bulgy 


(catering for the Mah Jongg or Pung Chow Party 





appearance. Peanut butter mixed with to- 
mato catchup, to the right consistency, is a 
new and appetizing filling. Cream cheese 
and chopped olives, minced chicken and 
green peppers, deviled ham or tongue are 
all popular sandwich fillings. Slivers of crisp 
pickle serve for decoration as well as green 
peppers, and are slightly easier to handle. 
Make your assortment of decorations as 
large as possible, for the variety of the tiles 
and the bits of vivid color are what add to 
the picturesqueness of your party. Where 
red and green are found on the tile, use them 
together on the sandwich, and if you want to 
designate a third color, you will find a slice 
of pickle will be a quite different shade of 
green. Flower tiles may be made by arrang- 
ing six halves of peanuts on top of each sand- 
wich to form a flower, using soft, yellow 
cheese for the center and a tiny strip of green 
pepper for stems and leaves. Undecorated 
sandwiches will represent the white dragon 
tiles, having a filling of lettuce with a thin 
coating of mayonnaise or cottage cheese. 
To give a truly Chinese atmosphere to 
your party, have the prizes, score cards and 
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other accessories all Chinese 
products. Incense burners, 
pongee handkerchiefs, ivory 
lemon forks, sandalwood 
fans and bits of Chinese em- 
broidery for table runners are 
attractive gifts. Card-table 
covers have an Oriental air 
when made of black sateen 
lined with jade green, Chinese 
red or orange, and embroid- 
ered in Chinese characters 
with heavy rope silk at each 
corner. Wrap your prizes in 
the same vivid shades of 
paper. 


Some Real Chinese Food 


F YOUR party warrants 

more elaborate refresh- 
ments than the Mah Jongg 
sandwiches and tea, you will 
be sure to like any of the fol- 
lowing Chinese dishes, which 
are quite simple to prepare 
and also very decorative: 


WALNUT AND PERSIMMON 
SALAD. Cut large persim- 
mons in halves, crosswise, or, 
if small, scoop out from the 
top, leaving the shell or cup 
of the fruit. Chop fine—or 
cut into minute pieces with a 
sharp knife after the real 
Chinese fashion — walnuts 
and celery. Mix with the 
fruit pulp, then with French 
dressing made with sesame 
oil or any salad oil. Re- 
place in the persimmons and 
serve very cold, garnished 
with candied ginger. 


SHRimp Fritters. Shell 
enough shrimps to make 
three cupfuls, then chop very 
fine, almost to a paste. Add 
the white of one egg, un- 
beaten, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch and 
enough Chinese sauce (soy) 
to flavor. Make into a paste, 
then into small, irregular 
pieces, drop into hot sesame 
or other oil and fry until a 
golden brown. No seasoning is used by the 
Chinese other than the soy, which is very 
salt. It can be procured at any Chinese shop. 


CHICKEN CHop SuEy. Cut enough raw 
chicken into cubes to make one cupful. Soak 
this in soy sauce for half an hour, then wipe 
dry and dip in cornstarch. Add a cupful of 
raw spinach cut in small shreds, also a cupful 
of bamboo sprouts, shredded. Mix well and 
fry in sesame or salad oil. Instead of the 
spinach, shredded green peppers and mush- 
rooms, half a cupful of each, may be used. 


EGG AND PorK SCRAMBLE. Shred a quar- 
ter pound of lean raw pork. Soak and shred 
half a cupful of dried mushrooms, or use the 
fresh without soaking. Add to meat, with 
a quarter cupful of thinly sliced bamboo 
sprouts. Beat five eggs, add to vegetables, 
with a teaspoonful of soy, and scramble in 
sesame or other oil. 


In China, potatoes are not used, but a 
little Chinese girl in this country uses them in 
making an American-Chinese dessert. Mash 
boiled potatoes 
thoroughly,add- 
ing a little salt, 
but no butter or 
milk. Mix in 
whipped cream 
and enough 
honey to make 
very sweet and 
of the consist- 
ency of potatoes 
mashed for the 
table. Shape 
into hollow cups 
and fill with pre- 
served Chinese 
fruits or ginger. 


mw 


Healthful cleansing 


promotes 
lasting loveliness 


URKNIT’S knitted, sponge- 

like texture absorbs and holds 
the water. It carries the cleansing 
soap and water to the skin and 
body. Soaps are only aids to clean- 
ing. As is the toothbrush to the 
teeth, so is the wash cloth to the 
skin. The real means to healthful 
skin and wholesome beauty is the 
Turknit Wash Cloth. It opens the 
pores by a gentle massage. 


Each loop tied in 


Turknit will not “shed” strings. The 
patented process ties every loop into the 
fabric. Even the ends of the shell-edging 
are tied. The fabric and the edging are 
both ravelproof. A different colored edg- 
ing can be had for each member of the 
family. 

If you cannot obtain Turknit Cloths from your depart- 
ment, dry goods or drug store (leading dealers also sell 
Turknit Baby and Guest Sets), the coupon and 25c will 
bring you two beautiful samples; also our book ‘*Glow- 
ing Health and Beauty for Face and Body.’’ Colored 


pattern letters with instructions for marking your ‘Turk- 
nits will be found in this book. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO. 
Dept. B Cohoes, New York 





Ravel-proof wash cloths 
Jor healthful cleansing 








MAIL THIS FOR SAMPLES 


Putnam Knitting Co., Dept. B, Cohoes, New York. 
Enclosed you will find 25¢ (coin or stamps) for 
which please send 2, Style No. 400 Turknit Ravel- 
proof Wash Cloths, finished with shell edging. 
Also send your book ‘Glowing Health and Beauty 
for Face and Body.”’ 


Name . ilies 








Address 
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nliness, above all, in baby’s 
and food ~ your specialists 
first recommendation ~ 


To carry it out, see that baby’s skin is untouched by 
_ any vessel except snow-white Vollrath Enamel. That 
) he is bathed in a Vollrath Baby Tub. That his food 
and drink are prepared in Vollrath utensils. That his 
dainty baby clothes are washed in the same sanitary 
material. 


Your baby will be healthier if he has Vollrath nursery 
articles. He will be safer from his enemy—the germ. 
And your work for him lighter. 


Baby can have a complete Vollrath outfit for his bath, 
for cooking his food, for laundering his layette. There 
is the Vollrath Odorless Pail for diapers, with a special 
close-fitting top which prevents odors. And the 
Vollrath Safety Chamber, in five progressive sizes, 
made with a flat bottom to avoid tipping. 


Vollrath Ware is the type advised by physicians and 
nurses. It has no seams or crevices to catch dirt and 
germs. It washes quickly and easily, free from stains 
and odors. The triple coat of snowy enamel gives it 
lasting qualities. 


For your kitchen, too, there are a hundred-odd 
Vollrath articles. Among them are many utensils that 
make kitchen work lighter. You will find Vollrath 
Ware at leading department and hardware stores. 
But if any store cannot supply you, write us direct, 
naming the store. Coupon brings two booklets every 
mother and housewife should have. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


* 


FREE— These two booklets 


*‘Baby’s Tub and Table”’ isa mother’s 
handbook on the proper way to bathe 
a baby, and to prepare his food 


“Come Into My Kitchen” is a man- 
ual of kitchen management by that 
famous household efficiency expert, 
Mrs. Christine Fredericks. Both 
booklets come in a plain envelope. 


Every genuine Vollrath 
article bears this blue 
oval trademark. 






The Vollrath Company 
Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Gentlemen—Send me, in a plain envelope, free copies of 
“‘Baby’s Tub and Table”’ and ‘Come Into My Kitchen’’. 





Name____ 


Street Number 


City 


My Dealer’s Name 


February, 1924 



























































HE House 
Homely, if 
you must, 


butatall cost the 
Breakfast Cheer- 
ful, since eight 
o’clock in the 
morning strikes 
the keynote for 
all day!) Anda 
cheerful break- 
fast to most 
moderns means 
a table to tempt 
a coy appetite 
and food that is 
quickly and 
easily assimi- 
lated. It is at 
breakfast-time, 
too, that the sys- 
tem responds 
most readily to 
laxative foods 
such as fruit, 
branny or whole-grain cereals, brown bread 
and comb honey. 

Fruit and coffee, with toast or a crusty 
roll, are enough for some, but if you exercise 
briskly before breakfast or have a good 
stretch of work ahead of you, you will want 
besides your bowl of cereal some substantial 
hot dish and perhaps a sweet to end up with. 

Fruit need not be a tropical extravag* nce. 
A rosy compote, as wholesome and delicious 
as it is pretty, comes with the seal of John 
Burroughs’ commendation. We call it Slab- 
sides Apple Sauce. Choose five thin-skinned, 
highly colored apples, such as fine Kings or 
Baldwins. Core and cut in eighths without 
paring, add one cupful of boiling water and 
cook uncovered over a hot fire until tender. 
Add three-quarters of a cupful of sugar with 
a few grains of salt, and as soon as this is dis- 
solved remove to a glass bowl and chill be- 
fore serving. 


Drxie Friep Apples. Quarter, core and 
slice into a dish of cold water one tart apple for 
each person to be served; then drain lightly 
and brown in hot bacon or ham fat. Unless 
very juicy add a few spoonfuls of water while 
cooking; these should be covered to keep in 
the steam, but lifted occasionally with a spat- 
ula as they brown. Sweeten to taste just be- 
fore taking them up and serve hot and juicy 
with sausage or bacon. 

When the supply of fresh fruit runs low 
try dates, stoned and filled with cream 
cheese—a perfect food combination bor- 
rowed from the Arabs—or simmer one cupful 
of seedless raisins for ten minutes in one 
quarter of a cupful of water, and serve cold 
with a dash of orange juice. 

Fruit is excellent combined with cereal 
food as in the following: 


Apricot SHORTCAKE. Soak half a pound 
of dried apricots in water to cover and cook 
in a double boiler till tender. If the pieces 
seem a bit large, cut them in two and sweeten 
to taste. Make six slices of very soft French 
toast, using one egg and one pint of milk, 
and browning them delicately in butter. Put 
together in shortcake style. Peaches or any 
juicy fruit may be used instead of apricots. 


Whole-W heat Roll-Me-Ups 


1 Cupful of Whole- 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Wheat Flour 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of White Brown Sugar 
Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Margarin 
Baking Powder 34 Cupful of Milk 
IX and sift dry ingredients together; 
work in the margarin until well 
blended. Add milk, toss on floured board and 
roll out in a thin oblong sheet and spread 
with the following mixture: Cream together 
one tablespoonful of butter and two of brown 
sugar; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
shredded raisins, one tablespoonful of broken 
nut meats, one-eighth teaspoonful of cin- 
namon and a few grains of salt. After 
spreading, roll up the sheet, cut in slices 
three-quarters of an inch thick, place on 
greased pan, cut side up, and bake fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. 





oyome Midwinter 
Breakfasts 


By RacHEL F, DAHLGREN 


————___ 


BLUEBERRY 
FLAPJAcks. 
Cream together 
one tablespoon- 
ful of m irgarin 
and two table. 
spoonfuls of 
brown sugar, 
Add one egg, 
two cuptuls of 
flour sifted with 
three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking 
powder and half 
a teaspoonful of 
salt, one cupful 
of canned blue- 
berries, drained, 
and enough milk 
for a pancake 
batter — about 
one cupful. 
Cook slowly on 
a lightly greased 
griddle, remem- 
bering that pancakes should be baked, not 
fried, and serve with butter, soft maple sugar, 
sirup or honey. 

Most “breakfast foods”’ are improved by 
a few raisins, dates or chopped figs, and lib- 
erality here means economy in doctors’ bills. 
It is fun, too, to experiment with combina- 
tion cereals. A fifty-fifty mixture of barley 
and whole wheat is delicious; farina with 
corn meal is a prime favorite in one family, 
and so is rolled oats with rye flakes. Dry 
cereals are greatly improved by heating them 
through in the oven. 

A good and unusual breakfast main dish is: 


CHICKEN SCRAPPLE. To one solid cupful 
of cold roast or stewed fowl, picked from the 
bones, add one cupful of rich stock, made 
by simmering the carcass in water; season 
highly with salt, celery salt, white pepper 
and a few drops of onion juice and thicken 
with four tablespoonfuls of white corn meal, 
adding left-over gravy or bits of dressing ad 
libitum. Cool in a greased square dish, cut 
in thick slices, dust with flour and brown in 
a little savory fat. 


Corn Purrs are delectable te accompany 
the broiled ham on a Sunday morning. Use 
cream of the kernels canned or put ordinary 
canned corn through the food chopper. To 
one pint add the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
one cupful of cracker crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt and 
finally the beaten whites of the eggs. Unless 
the corn is quite moist about one-quarter 
cupful of top-miik will be needed. Bake by 
spoonfuls on a hot griddle. 


Tomato CAKEs are excellent with calf’s 
liver or kidneys. 


1 Cupful of Canned 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
Tomatoes 


1 Teaspoonful ot 
1 Tablespoonful of Baking Powder 
Melted Butter or Y{ Teaspoonful of 
Fat Paprika 
\% Cupful of Flour 
IX all ingredients together, addin: one 
or two more tablespoonfuls of flour if 
needed. Bake as above or use a frying pan 
with a spoonful of bacon fat. 

On a morning when the mercury hugs the 
zero point and the human furnace clamors 
for fuel, a plate of crisp brown crullers puts 
the finishing touch to the breakfast t:ble. 
The best that I ever tasted were: 


Sour-Cream (rullers 


1 Cupful of Sour Cream 1% Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Egg Baking Powd:t 

\%{ Teaspoonful of Salt 


M* in the usual way and flavor with 
nutmeg or rose extract and add enough 
all-purpose flour for a soft dough—about 
four cupfuls; roll in a thick sheet and cut 
with a ring cutter, or break off small pieces, 
roll under the fingers and form into figure 
8’s. Fry in deep fat heated to 360° F. 
Drain on absorbent paper and shake in 4 
bag with a few spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
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If you want to look young—your hands must look young too! Never were 
women giving so much care and thought to the appearance of their hands. 


In the eyes of the world - a woman is 
as old as her hands 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right care; 
it is neglect that does the damage 


SOMETIMES a woman’s face seems no older than qualities. Your skin absorbs it instantly—it leaves no disagree- 


twenty-five—but her hands look forty. able stickiness. 
And instinctively you iudge that she és forty-—~even Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water 
UP papell... ' y —and see what a difference it makes! That rough, chapped, 


though her face looks younger. worn look will disappear within a week. You will be proud of 

Don’t let your hands convict you of being older than you your hands instead of ashamed of them when you put on an 
look! Do you use your hands hard? Do you have to have evening dress. 
them in water so much that the natural oil of the skin dries 








out, and the skin breaks and cracks, gets rough and hard? You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store 
‘ . ; or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
There is a way to counteract this wear and tear on the skin. one on your bathroom shelf to use for your tace—keep 
Today thousands of women are keeping their hands smooth another above the kitchen sink, so that it will be convenient 
and white as they go about their household tasks, without any when you have been using your hands for housework. 
fear that housework will age them and give them a rough, 
neglected look. 
8 Free Offer 


They are doing this by means of Jergens Lotion, a product 
in which benzoin and almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known, are combined in such a way as to heal 
almost immediately any roughness, chapping, or irritation. 


Send this coupon today and 
get a trial bottlek—FREE! 














Benzoin has been known to medicine from time immemorial THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
for the effect it has in healing the skin and stimulating skin re- 303 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
a0 Almond softens and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, Please send me FREE a trial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
enzoin and almond, together with other healing ingredients, and the booklet “Skin Care.” 


form a clouded, silvery liquid—deliciously fragrant— which - 
cannot be surpassed for its softening, whitening, and healing oo 
Address 


If you live in Canada, send to the Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
303 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Aladdin’ Newest Mavic ts the Touch-a-Button Kitchen 


SOMETIMES think of elec- 
tricity as Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp, for the house that has 
this convenience has open to 
it many avenues of ease and 
good fortune. For the house- 
keeper, especially, electrical 
4%} equipment for cooking does 
perse that bugaboo of ‘unex- 
pected company.” Take, for instance, the 
electric mixer at the right. 

Mayonnaise can be perfectly and infallibly 
mixed in a few moments’ time, ice cream frozen 
without turning a handle, and many other 
things done while you are preparing a meal. 
Such a machine is one of the most valuable 
investments a housekeeper can make, for 
there is no way of counting the time saved. 
There is no way of measuring its economical 
value, for it simplifies mixing and chopping 
to such an extent that many left-overs are 
used which might otherwise be thrown away. 
The initial cost is fairly expensive, but the 
cost of operation is low, and in our LADIEs’ 
HoME JourNAL kitchen, where in a morning 
of cooking it is often used no less than a dozen 
times, it is one of the most prized possessions. 
These machines come equipped with the mix- 
ing appliances and two tinned bowls. A col- 
ander and soup strainer, a coffee grinder, an 
ice-cream freezer, a food and meat chopper 
and various other utensils to be used with the 
machine can be purchased as desired, but 
these articles are so important in cooking that 
most women will prefer to buy the complete 
equipment at the start. 


eM ayonnatse Almost Makes Itself 


HE special cabinet on which the machine 

rests, as in the photograph at top of page, is 
not necessary. If your kitchen contains a 
good-sized table you will find one corner of it 
a very convenient place. for the machine. 
Essentially a mixer and beater, it does many 
other things, too, as I have said. For instance, 
there is the whip for beating cream, egg whites 
and making mayonnaise. All mayonnaise 
troubles vanish into thin air when the mixer is 
used. Put into the mixing bowl a whole egg or 
the yolks of two, as preferred, together with 
the desired amounts of salt, sugar, mustard 
' and other seasonings. Into the oil receptacle at- 
tached at the front, as shown in the illustration, 
pour two cupfuls of salad oil. Adjust the little 
faucet so that the oil flows in a fine stream, 
raise the bowl in which the mayonnaise is 
mixed, and start on second speed—there are 
three speeds to the mixer. Your mayon- 
naise requires no further attention untii 
the oil has all flowed in. Then add the 
required quantity of vinegar or lemon 
juice, and when this has been beaten in, 
the dressing is finished. It will be very stiff, 
an excellent consistency for garnishing. 


With this mixer you need not learn new 
methods of mixing cakes and batters. The 
general directions for cake mixing are just the 
ones to use here, and you can assemble the in- 
gredients as the mixer is working. First place 
the butter in the mixing bowl, adjust the cake 
beater and let it cream until very soft; then 
add the sugar. The eggs may be beaten sepa- 
rately, if wished, though this is not so neces. 
sary as when mixing by hand. Next add the 
whole eggs or egg yolks and then the d ingre- 
dients, one-third at a time, with a similar por. 
tion of the liquid. A low speed is used when 
adding the flour, so that it will not be whisked 
out of the bowl. When all is mixed in, 4 higher 
speed may be used for a minute or two, but 
prolonged beating is not so desirable as thor. 
oughly mixing the ingredients as you go along 
If the eggs have been separated remove this 
bowl and beater and insert the other one con- 
taining the egg whites and the wire whip, 
Beat until stiff and fold into the batter. 

This same cake beater also mashes potatoes 
and the potatoes keep warm while mashing 
as there is a jacket which may be filled with 
hot water; it clamps beneath the mixing bowl, 
In like manner, anything may be kept cold 
by filling the jacket with crushed ice. The 
pastry knife cuts the shortening into the flour 
for pie crust or biscuits. The bread hook may 
be used for mixing heavy fruit cake as well as 
for mixing small batches of bread. 







































The Attachments are-All Useful 


HE colander and soup strainer fit into one 
of the mixing bowls, and the straining is 
done by a set of small rollers. You will find the 
motor-driven meat chopper grinds raw meat 
as thoroughly as the machine in the butcher's 
shop, and by attaching a coarser knife it is just 
right for a food chopper. For a perfect cup of 
coffee you should have freshly ground coffee, 
and the coffee-grinder attachment makes this 
possible with little labor. It can also be used 
for cereal grinding. A real boon at canning 
time is the vegetable slicer, which can be ad- 
justed to cut the slices any thickness. And an 
additional knife crushes ice. Last, but by no 
means least, the ice-cream freezer! The family 
that owns an electric mixer fairly purrs with 
contentment. With ice cream whenever it’s 
wanted, and no fussing over turning a crank, 
the only known disputes occur when tastes 
differ as to the flavor desired. 

Of the small pieces of electrical equip- 
ment, probably the best known and the 
almost indispensable ones are the coffee 

percolator and the toaster. For a small 
family, select the four or five cup perco- 
lator, while for a large one the nine- 
cup size will probably be best. You will 
obtain the best results if the percolator is 



































(Continued on Page 117) 













Many attachments add to the efficiency of the leg pent ~ 5 se 7 Golden brown and crisp are the waffles made in 

electric mixer shown above. The electric table stove ' meee rq ; : en an electric waffle iron. And, if wished, your coffee 

shown at right is a boon to the enterprising hostess. NAR Nias Fe a can be percolating while you are baking the waffles. 
‘ vo - . * ’ 
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| Fleisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW” 


OU will find the Arrendale sweater easy to make and 
unusually becoming. It is a model that will be a 


welcomed addition to your wardrobe. 


Tailored lines and trim smartness, expressing the latest 
thought of Paris, set off the rich-looking collar and cuffs in 


the newly-revived yarn hooked-work. 


Body and sleeves are plain knitting and the hooked-work 
extremely simple—all, as described below, surprisingly easy 


even for the beginner. 


The sweater here portrayed is made of Fleisher’s Knitting 
Worsted, Apple Green No. 156. But if you favor some 
other shade, The Fleisher Yarns are made in 25 kinds and 


700 exquisite colors. 


Much of the beauty of the styles now in vogue depends 
upon the yarns used. The high quality, the beautiful finish 
and exquisite colors of The Fleisher Yarns are essential in 


making distinctive hand-knit garments. 


Always look for the Fleisher trademark on every ball or 


hank of yarn you buy. It is a guarantee of quality. 


QAAIWNK 









COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR KNITTING THIS 
ALL-YARN ARRENDALE SWEATER 
ATERIALS: Fleisher’s Knitting Worsted, 12 balls Apple 
Green No. 156. Needles: 2 pair No. 5. Crochet hook No. 4. 
9 med. sized pearl buttons. 5 stitches—=1 inch; 10 rows—=1 inch. 
BACK—Cast on 90 stitches, knit plain 18 inches. Bind off 
8 stitches each side, then decrease 1 stitch each side every 2nd 
row 26 times. This should be 5/2 inches from bind off. Bind 
off remaining 22 stitches. 


RIGHT FRONT—Cast on 50 stitches, knit plain 3 inches. 
For buttonhole knit 2 stitches, bind off 3, knit to end of row. 
Next row cast on 3 stitches over 3 bound off. Knit 2 inches. On 
extra needle cast on 20 stitches for pocket flap. Knit 4rows. On 
next row knit 10 stitches, turn, knit 3 rows on these 10 stitches, 
break yarn. On remaining 10 stitches knit 4 rows. Knit 2 rows 
on all 20 stitches, this forms buttonhole. On extra needle cast 
on 20 stitches for back of pocket, knit 5 inches. On sweater knit 
18 stitches from front edge, bind off 20 stitches, knit 12. Next 
row, knit 12 stitches; hold needles with stitches for back of 
pocket and flap together, with flap toward you, over the bound 
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off stitches; knit off 1 stitch from each needle as 1 stitch, until 
all 20 stitches from each needle are knitted, and pocket is 
joined to sweater; knit remaining 18 stitches on sweater. Knit 
plain until work measures 18 inches, repeating buttonholes 
every 3 inches until there are 5. Bind off 8 stitches for under- 
arm, decrease 1 stitch on armhole side every 2nd row 22 times 
(44.inches from bind off). At front edge bind off 9 stitches, 
then decrease 1 stitch at neck edge every 2nd row 3 times; 
continuing to decrease on armhole until 1 stitch remains. 
Make left front to correspond, omitting buttonholes. 

SLEEVES—Cast on 40 stitches, knit 3 inches. Increase 1 
stitch in every 5th stitch across row (48 stitches). Knit plain, 
increasing 1 stitch each side every inch 9 times. When sleeve 
measures 16!/, inches, bind off 8 stitches each side, then de- 
crease 1 stitch each side every 2nd row 12 times, every 4th row 
5 times. Bind off 16 stitches. 

COLLAR—Chain 65 stitches. Make 64 single crochets on 
chain. Chain 1 to turn on all rows. Increase 1 stitch each side 
every inch, 3 times, then increase 1 stitch each side every 4th 
row until collar is 6 inches deep. Cut yarn in 2'4 inch lengths. 
Insert hook in 1st stitch of collar and out to front of work in next 
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stitch; fold double 3 strands of yarn and with hook draw center 
fold through work far enough to draw the 6 ends through this loop. 
Draw ends tight. Repeat in every stitch of collar. Trim evenly. 

CUFFS—Chain 37 stitches. Make 36 single crochets on 
chain. Increase 1 stitch each side every inch 3 times. Next 
row work 17 stitches. Turn. Decrease 1 stitch on inside every 
row, continuing to increase on outer edge of cuff every inch, 
until all stitches are worked off. Work other side of cuff in 
same way. Pull loops through as on collar. Sew edges of cuff 
together and sew to sleeve with middle of cuff to seam of sleeve. 
Sew on collar. Work buttonholes and sew on buttons. Start- 
ing at neck on right edge fasten yarn, chain 5, skip 5 stitches 
on collar, work 5 slip stitches, make another loop. Fasten off. 
Sew buttons on left edge of collar. 





END for the new Twentieth Edition of Fleisher’s Knitting 

and Crocheting Manual. It is handsomely illustrated and 
contains complete directions for making the many attractive 
articles shown. Thirty cents in stores, or sent direct from us for 
fifteen cents and 24 trademark tickets from The Fleisher Yarns. 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Dept. D-2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Moss on one side, and 
Brown on the other. The 
latest Olson achievement. 


Pattern 4806 


Brown 
Pattern 687 





Pattern 986 
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The rugs shown in these illustrations are 
made by the Patented OLSON Process 
from your old carpets, rugs and clothing. 
They have the same deep, firm weave as 
the fine Wiltons and Chenilles. 


Luxurious Up-to-date Rugs 


—at Lowest Prices Ever Offered 


The beautiful new one- and two-toned rugs recommended 
by leading interior decorators made to your order from 


your old materials by new 


E GUARANTEE to completely reclaim 
like new the materials in your old or 
out-of-date rugs, carpets and clothing. 


This is done by our exclusive Patented 
Process of washing, bleaching, pickering, carding 
and combing. We will then spin and DYE this 
material any color you wish, and firmly weave it on 
the very finest modern power looms into brand-new 
OLSON RUGS that will delight you beyond words 
—fashionable one- and two-toned rugs with the 
same smooth velvety surface you find in the high- 
grade Wilton and Chenille rugs, famous for their 
beauty and durability. And, best of all, we will 


$1,000,000 Patented Process 


weave your new rugs seamless and REVERSIBLE, 
with the same deep, luxurious nap on both sides to 
give twice the wear. 


A Saving to Be Proud Of 


Today a million homes in every part of the United 
States are enjoying the beauty and long-wearing 
qualities of OLSON RUGS. You will find them in 
homes that could well afford higher priced rugs, andin 
many of the finest hotels and most select clubs. Write 
for our beautiful new catalogue andcomplete informa 
tion—learn what customers say. Save half the money 
you had planned to spend for rugs by sending us— 


Your Old Rugs, Carpets and Clothing 


We can use all kinds of old rugs and carpets, either 
alone or combined, including any of the following: 
Ingrain, Brussels, Velvet, Axminster, Moquette, Tapes- 
try, Smyrna, Chenille, Fluff Rugs, etc. Your material 
when reclaimed by the OLSON process defies 
detection. If you lack enough old material we will 
help you out with new wool at cost. 


Any Size or Shape or Color 
Woven to Your Order in One Week 


As the largest and oldest rug manufacturers in this 
country dealing direct with the home, we have made 
high-grade rugs for thousands of customers in every 
state. In weaving your reclaimed material we use 
the same expert methods and care employed in the 


San 


manufacture of the finest Wilton and Chenille rugs. 


Your Choice of 25 Colors 


No matter what color—no matter how faded or thread 
bare your material may be—you can select any of the 
25 popular colors shown in our catalogue, including: 


Taupe, Brown, Téte-de-Négre, Blue, Moss, 
Mole, Mahogany, Green, Mulberry 


We celebrate our 50th Birthday with the greatest tug 
values in all our history. For Half a Century this great 
national institution has been conducted with « \d-fash- 
ioned honesty. And we pledge that this policy will 
be faithfully 
continued. 









FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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The new styles in interior decoration 
demand harmonious one- and two- 
toned rugs. You will find them in all 
the very finest homes in New York, 
Chicago and other cities 


Beautiful Book on Rugs and 
Home Decoration—FREE 


Mail the coupon below for this finest of rug books. 
actual colors. Full of useful suggestions. 


Illustrated in 
ndorsed by America’s 


leading interior decorator, Dorothy Ethel Walsh. All over America 
this book is now saving millions of dollars for OLSON customers 


By all means send for this great money-saving book 
before you think of spending a single penny for rugs. 
Explains how the material in your old rugs, carpets 
and clothing is reclaimed by remarkable new Patented 
Process. Even if you don’t need rugs just now, send 
for this book. 


Wonderful New Color Guide 


Along with the book we will send you a complete 
set, in exquisite colors, of the wonderful new OLSON 
COLOR GUIDES. There has never been anything 
like them before. They show just how your rugs will 
ook in every room. You can tell at a glance the right 
colors to select. No matter where you buy your new 
rugs you will find these guides invaluable. 

Picture the charm of new OLSON RUGS in your 
own home. Consider what a satisfying change they 
will be. The transformation will delight your family. 
OLSON RUGS are soft and velvety under foot—lie 
flat without curling—quickly and easily cleaned with 


Mail Coupon Now for this 
Free Book and Color Guide 


This finest of rug books has been endorsed by America’s foremost deco- 
trator. Rugs in all the fashionable new shades and patterns are shown to 
splendid advantage in actual colors in rooms artistically arranged by 
experts. Full of practical suggestions for your own home. The demand 
for this unusual book will be great. Supply is limited. By all means write 


for it today. Tear off and mail coupon. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. G5, 26-40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


a vacuum cleaner, ordinary carpet sweeper, or broom. 
Surely, rugs that have won the praise of over a mil- 
lion customers deserve your consideration. 
FREE TRIAL When you order OLSON 

RUGS you do so under 
an iron-clad guarantee of satisfaction. This guarantee 
gives you the right to use your new rugs on the floors 
of your home where you can subject them to every- 
day hard wear and compare them with store rugs that 
cost twice as much. If, for any reason whatsoever, 
OLSON RUGS do not delight you, send them back 
and we will pay you liberally for your material. You 
cannot lose a penny. 


We Pay Express— 


Parcel Post or Freight from all States. We have 
thousands of customers in every state in the 
Union. It is just as easy to order from 

California, Texas, and Maine as 
any other state. 





ON RuG Co! 
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Tear Off 
and Mail This 
Coupon Today 


OLSON RUG COMPANY 
Dept. G5, 26-40 Laflin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, 
your beautiful 50th Anniversary book, ‘ 
' “Beauty and Harmony in the Home’”’; 
aa your latest low prices for weaving OLSON 
RUGS by your Patented Process from my 

old carpets, rugs and clothing; your new 
Color Guides; your Free Trial offer; and your 
Express, Parcel Post and Freight Payment offer. 
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Salad Dressing 
Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 

Mince Meat 
Baked Beans 
Salmon 
Olive Oil 
Peanut Butter 

Food of Wheat ~~ 
Mustard J ¢ 
. — — _ A 








Tomatoes 
Spinach 
Green Beans 
Asparagus 
Corn 
Beets 
Wax Beans 
Sweet Peas 
Pumpkin 
June Peas 


cA merica’s ‘favorite for 10 years ep 


REID, URDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 
Bush Terminal 


Clark St. Bridge 
PITTSBURGH 


‘Terminal Way 





Pineapple 
Logan Berries 
Red Pitted 
Cherries 
Grape Fruit 
Hearts 
Sliced Peaches 
Fruit Salad 
Pears 
Yellow Cling 
Peaches 

Raspberries 
Crushed 
Pineapple 
Apricots 
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ERHAPS it is just 
P:: cause orange 


blossoms always 


mean a wedding to a 
woman that oranges 
seem so especially a 
woman’s fruit, but 
there are other reasons 


too. The straight rows 
of beautiful, shapely 
trees, the shining leaves 
and the soft fragrance 
in the air all possess 
a gentle beauty and a 
well kept neatness that 
suggest womanhood. 
And the difficulties in 
connection with any 
orange grove, the sud- 
den frosts, the swift 
changes, all these show 
the unmistakable sign 
_of woman’s tempera- 
ment. But more than 
that, it was a woman 
who tended and raised 
the first two navel 
orange seedlings ever 
sent to California, and from these parent 
trees comes California’s great business of 
growing oranges. ¢ ; 

Oranges have a recently discovered quality 
which is almost like fairy magic in its appeal 
to the imagination—vitamins. Of course 
they are not alone in this, but it is important 
to remember that the vitamin content of any 
food is lowered by long cooking, and. that 
oranges are eaten without any great amount 
of cooking or preparation, and with all their 
precious health-giving vitamins intact. This 
is their great advantage which they share to 
some extent with grapefruit and lemons. 

It is entirely possible to include oranges in 
the menu of any meal because of their adapt- 
ability to a wide variety of uses. From 
breakfast fruit to dessert for dinner they are 
equally delicious and refreshing. The recipes 
given here are all prepared so as to produce 
the greatest vitamin value, with no appreci- 
able loss. They are simple to make, whole- 
some for the children and temptingly delicious 
for everyone. 


Victorian Fruit Cup 


2 Cupfuls of Sliced 
Oranges 
!4 Cupful of Sliced Pine- 
apple Cutin Small } 
1 


16 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
é Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 
'6 Cupful of Sliced 4 ‘Teaspoonful of 
Grapefruit Nutmeg 
'5 Cupful of Hot Water Maraschino Cherries 


Pieces 


\ THEN slicing the oranges and grape- 
fruit reserve all the juice that drains 
from them. Mix the water, sugar and spices 
and boil for five minutes. Then chill thor- 
oughly. In the meantime prepare fruit and 
put in a cold place. When sirup is cold add 
the fruit juices and mix with the fruit. Serve 
in glasses and tap each with a cherry. 
Iually good for first course or dessert. 


Orange Omelet 


4 Kee Yolks 1 Teaspoonful of 
ew Grains of Salt Lemon Juice 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Stiffly Beaten Egg 
Powdered Sugar Whites 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Orange Juice Butter 


4 Oranges, Sliced 


REAT the egg yolks until they are 
4 thick and light. To them add 
salt, one tablespoonful of the 
owdered sugar and the orange and 
mon juice. Mix well and fold in the 


t 
f 
caten egg whites. Melt the butter 
1) an omelet or frying pan and grease 
sides and bottom well. Pour in the 
ecg mixture. Cook over a low heat 
until puffy and delicately browned 
on the bottom, then set in a moderate 
oven a few moments to thoroughly 
dry out. Spread half of the omelet 
with some of the orange slices and 
sprinkle with part of the sugar. Fold, 
turn out on platter and surround 





L 





A picturesque picking scene in an orange 
grove. In the oval, Mrs. Tibbets, the woman 
who introduced the navel orange to California. 


with remainder of orange slices. Sprinkle 
with the rest of the sugar. 


Orange Aspic 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 4% Cupful of Finely 
Granulated Gelatin Chopped Mint 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Leaves 
Cold Water 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Boiling Powdered Sugar 
Water 14 Cupful of Orange 
1 Tablespoonful of Juice 
Lemon Juice Few Grains of Salt 


OAK gelatin in cold water for five minutes 

and dissolve in the boiling water. Mix 
the mint leaves, lemon and orange juice and 
the salt and powdered sugar and heat until 
nearly at the boiling point. Then add to the 
gelatin mixture. Allow to stand thirty min- 
utes. Strain into a shallow pan, pouring in 
the mixture to a depth of not more than 





To successfully vanquish Jack Frost, all orange groves are 
equipped with oil-burning smudge pots for use when the ther- 
mometer creeps down below the danger line on cold nights. 


New Recipes for the Healthful Orange 


By Hester Conktin and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


three-quarters of an 
inch. Set aside in a 
cold place until firm, 
cut in squares, and 
serve with cold sliced 
meat. 


Orange Gravy for 
Meat 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
{4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1% Teaspoonful of Paprika 
4% Cupful of Hot Water 

1 Cupful of Orange Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of Brown 


Sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Orange Rind 
OUR off all but two 
tablespoonfulsof the 
hot melted fat from the 
pan in which meat is 
roasted. To it add the 
flour, salt and paprika. 
Mix well and allow to 
slightly brown. Then 
add the hot water, 
orange juice, sugar and grated rind. Bring 
to the boiling point, stirring constantly, and 
strain into a gravy bowl. Serve with roast 
pork, baked ham, roast lamb or roast veal. 


Los Angeles Salad 


3 Large Oranges 4% Cupful of Chopped 
14 Cupful of Finely Walnuts 
Cut Celery 6 Small Sweet Pickles 
1 Small Green Pepper 6 Ripe Olives 
Mayonnaise 6 Crisp Lettuce Leaves 


UT the oranges in halves and remove 

pulp, keeping orange shells whole. Ar- 
range the halves on lettuce on individual 
plates. Cut the orange pulp in pieces. Dis- 
card seeds from pepper, and dice. Mix celery, 
orange and pepper and moisten well with 
thick mayonnaise. Heap in the orange cups 
and sprinkle with the nuts. Beside each 
orange half place a pickle and an olive. 


Orange Queen Pudding 


3 Tablespoonfuls 6 Slices of Stale 
of Butter Bread 
¥% Teaspoonful of 4 Eggs 
Grated 1 Tablespoonful of 
Orange Rind Lemon Juice 
34 Cupful of Sugar 1% Cupful of Milk 
34 Cupful of Orange Juice 


UT the butter, orange rind, sugar, two of 

the eggs slightly beaten and one-quarter 
cupful of the orange juice in the double boiler 
and cook over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly until thick. Cool, add the lemon 
juice and spread on the slices of bread. Ar- 
range in a greased baking dish. Beat the 
two remaining eggs, add rest of orange juice 
and the milk. Pour over bread and set in a 
pan of hot water. Bake forty-five minutes 
in a moderate oven and serve warm. Cut the 
crusts from the bread and make the slices 
about a quarter inch thick. 


Orange Nut Puffi 


4 Cupful of Butter 3 Teaspoonfuls of 
4 Cupful of Sugar Baking Pow- 
2 Egg Yolks er 
4 Cupfulof Orange 4 Faget of 
t 


Juice 
4 Teaspoonful of 4 Cupful of Milk 


Grated Orange % Cupful of Wal- 
Rind nuts Chop 
134 Cupfuls of Flour 4 Cupful Finely 
2 Egg Whites Ground Wal- 
\% Cupful of Pow- nuts 
dered Sugar 


REAM the butter, add sugar, 

then well beaten egg yolks and 
orange juice. Mix thoroughly. Sift 
the dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with the milk. Add the 
chopped nuts, fold in the egg whites 
stiffly beaten and pour into greased 
and floured cup cake pans. Mix the 
powdered sugar and the finely ground 
nuts and sprinkle over tops of puffs. 
Bake in a moderate oven twenty 
minutes. 
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with this beauty 


and softness? 


ANY charm- 
M ing South- 
ern women, 
whose hair gives 
them alluring loveliness, 
keep their tresses in perfect 
condition with CAROco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 


Makes a quick, luxurious 
lather, which can be rinsed 
free instantly. Leaves the 
hair soft and fluffy and the 
scalp clean and healthy (but 
not dry). Will not discolor 
gray hair and is harmless in 
every way. 


CAROco is “America’s 
Shampoo from the Caro- 
linas’ —the Sunny South's 
creation for 
all women 
who want 
glorious hair. 
Give yourself 
a refreshing 





Announcing 


Two other de- 
lightful prepara- 
tions in the famous 
CAROco line: 

CAROco Cocoa- 
nut Almond Cream. 
A wonderfully bene- 
ficial food for the 
skin. * 


CAROco Com- S h am p OOo. 
lexion Bl . 
preparation for | .(be certain 
i h ‘ 
rat’ beauty of the | toget genuine 








~_ CAROco.) 


Weill send you FREE aliberal sam- 
ple of CAROco Shampoo if you will 
send us 10c to cover mailing costs. 





Caro-.co LABORATORIES 
UNION, S. C. 
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Mo asses ple - 
of the Old South 


with its delicate flavor - - - 
its melting smoothness 


ome-baked beans 


Rich with 


the flavor of , 
real molasses § 


S 








IN TWO GRADES - - 
Gold Label for 
table use 
Green Label 


for cooking Se 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe book ““N”’ Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


Brer Rabbit’ - 
Pure ES 
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Savory Hot Sandwiches for Brisk Days 


By CAROLINE B. K1nG 





dren come troop- 
ing in ravenously 
hungry at lunch- 
eon time, why 
not satisfy their 
demands for 
food with a hot, 
substantial, sa- 
vory sandwich, one 
which will contain all 
the nourishment they re- 
quire, and in addition 
be appetizing and eco- 
nomical as well? And 
when friends drop in for 
supper on Sunday night, 
or for a little chat at 
afternoon teatime, why 
not try the hot-sandwich 
idea then also? 
Left-over meats, odds 
and ends of cheese, 
gravies, sauces and other 
remnants of left-over 
food all come in beauti- 
fully in preparing hot 
sandwiches, and as it is 
quite the thing to use 
toast in place of bread 
in their making, the stale 
slices, ends of loaves, 
hard rolls and other bits 
may be put to use also, 
making the tasty lunch- 
eon or supper a very in- 
expensive affair. Graham 
bread, Boston brown 
bread, whole-wheat 
bread, crackers and bis- 
cuits are all useful for 
hot-sandwich making, 
and offer variety as well. 








HaAsHED Roast BEEF 
SANDWICHES afford an 
appetizing way to make 
use of the scraps from the Sunday roast. 
Chop the meat fine, add the gravy to it, also 
a few shreds of green pepper or onion. Heat 
to boiling over hot water, then add a very 
little Worcestershire sauce or tomato catsup, 
and place generously between slices of but- 
tered whole-wheat or white bread or toast. 
Serve on warm plates with spicy pickles. 


PorRK TENDERLOIN SANDWICH WITH CHOW- 
CHOw is very substantial. Have the tender- 
loins cut crosswise in about one-inch slices, 
then flattened well with the cleaver. Sauté 
them in a little hot butter to a nice brown. 
Cut the bread in half-inch slices and trim 
away the outer crusts, spread each slice with 
softened butter, then with chili sauce or cat- 
sup, place a hot, well-seasoned tenderloin on 
each slice of bread, cover with a second slice, 
buttered and spread with chili sauce, and 
serve very hot with chowchow. 


Hot CHICKEN SANDWICHES made from left- 
over chicken are dainty and nice. Chop the 
chicken, cut from the bones, very fine, and 
for each cupful of meat make a cupful of rich 
white sauce, slightly thicker than it is usually 
made. To the sauce add a tablespoonful of 
mayonnaise or good boiled dressing, a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
capers, and the chicken meat. Spread slices 
of graham bread with softened butter and 
with the chicken filling, and serve at once. 


Hot CornepD BEEF and HAM SANDWICHES 
made in the same way are most appetizing. 
In them one may substitute chopped pickle 
or pimiento for the capers. 


East INDIAN SANDWICHES are also made 
from left-over chicken, and very hearty they 
are too. Cut the chicken, or turkey if you 
have it, into very small pieces and mix with 
the same quantity of chopped cooked ham. 
Make a cupful of rich white sauce and add 
to it a teaspoonful of curry powder mixed 
with a little cold milk, and the chicken, with 
a tablespoonful of grated onion. Simmer for 






Delicious 


Economy Sandwiches 


EEF and Marrow Sandwiches 
are extremely good, though 
they are made from the soup meat 
used in making vegetable or some 
other soup. Select a good meaty 
piece of shin with plenty of mar- 
row, and after cooking the meat in 
the stock the required length of 
time, scoop out the marrow and 
chop it in small pieces. Slice and 
toast the bread nicely and arrange 
the marrow over it, season with 
salt and pepper, then lay very 
thin, neatly sliced pieces of the 
shin meat on the marrow, spread 
lightly with prepared mustard, 
cover with toast and set in the 
oven to become piping hot before 
serving. With the soup for a first 
course, these sandwiches make a 
most satisfactory and tasty dinner. 


a few moments 
remove from the 
fire, season to 
taste, and stir in 
a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. 
Meanwhile slice 
the bread and 
trim the crusts 
lightly,thensauté 
it in butter to a 
tempting brown, and 
finally put together with 
the hot chicken mixture. 
Serve with sprigs of water 
cress or sliced tomatoes. 


CANAPE SANDWICHES 
are very convenient, as 
they may be made al- 
most to the finishing 
touch hours before they 
are needed. Cut the 
bread in half-inch slices, 
then in rounds as large 
as you desire. For the 
filling chop or grate 
enough cheese to make 
one and a half cupfuls, 
mix this with a well- 
beaten egg, a teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire 
sauce, paprika, salt and 
pepper as needed, and 
half a teaspoonful of 
prepared mustard, then 
stir in enough melted 
butter to make a paste. 
Spread thickly on the 
rounds of bread and 
place two strips of bacon 
on each, set in a very hot 
oven and leave until the 
bread is toasted, the 
cheese puffy and light, 
and the bacon crisp. 
Serve the sandwiches 
singly, or place one on 
another, bacon side up. 
Place a small heart leaf of lettuce filled with 
mayonnaise on each plate, and top each 
sandwich with a plump olive. 


Hot HaAmBurG SANDWICHES are in the 
realm of economical dishes. For them, pur- 
chase half a pound of finely chopped round 
steak, mix with one small onion finely chopped 
and sauté a nice brown in drippings or butter. 
Season to taste, then stir in a tablespoonful of 
flour, and cook, stirring often, till brown. Now 
add a cupful of hot water or tomato juice, and 
finish cooking. Spread, hot and savory, be- 
tween slices of buttered whole-wheat bread. 


FINNAN HAppIE SANDWICHES are most 
appealing. For them soak a medium-size« 
smoked haddock in cold water for half an 
hour, then place over the fire in fresh watcr 
and cook twenty minutes. Drain, cool and 
pick the meat into small pieces. Add it toa 
nicely made white sauce with seasoning to 
taste, and, if liked, a few shreds of pimiento. 
Pile generously high on slices of toast, sprink!« 
with grated cheese, and set in the oven to 
brown delicately. Serve with tart pickles. 


FRIED APPLE SANDWICH WITH BostoN 
Brown BREAD AND CREAM CHEESE makes 
the tastiest of luncheons. Slice the brea:! 
rather thin and spread it with soft butter; 
core, but do not peel the apples, and slice 
them one-quarter inch thick. Sauté the ap 
ples in butter, and arrange them on thi 
brown bread, sprinkle lightly with sugar an: 
set in a hot oven for a few moments. Jus! 
before serving drop a cream-cheese ball 
dusted with paprika in each apple ring. 


Hor SausaGe Wira Friep AppLe SAND- 
WIcH. Prepare the sausage meat by makin: 
it into cakes about three inches in diameter 
and fry crisply. Slice the apples crosswise as 
in the previous recipe, and sauté also in the 
hot sausage fat. Slice the bread, trim neatly 
and toast. Arrange the sandwiches, by plac 
ing a slice of apple on each piece of buttere«! 
toast, with a sausage cake on the apple. 


——— 
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THOMAS MOSSELLER, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Mosseller, 
4459 Brier Hill, Seattle, Wash. 
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HIS handsome little boy is 
the youngest male descen- 
dant of General Daniel 
Morgan of Revolutionary 
War fame—known to posterity as the 
hero of Cowpens. 

Thomas is as sturdy as his soldier 
ancestor —a “genuine American”, as 
his mother puts it. 

With his sterling heritage and per- 
fect health, he is an ideal example of 
youthful America. 

Mrs. Mosseller has reared her splen- 
did baby on Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. “He began drinking Eagle Brand 
Milk when he was two weeks old. He 
was seventeen months when this pic- 






ture was taken and weighed twenty- 


eight pounds”, she writes. 

Thomas is a fine example of what 
Eagle Brand has done for more than 
a million babies. Eagle Brand has been 


‘used for years with such fine results that 


it is now the standard baby food sold. 


Eagle Brand is milk and sugar combined 
scientifically. Nurse your baby if you can — 
but if you can’t, use Eagle Brand. So excep- 
tionally digestible that it is often recom- 
mended by doctors when other foods have 
failed. 

Eagle Brand is available everywhere, can 
be carried along easily, and prepared in a 
minute. No other infant food has a record 
to be compared with Eagle Brand. 


Send for Baby’s Welfare, a fine little 
handbook for the young mother. It is free. 
The Borden Company, 137 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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“Siefrigeration 
or the 


Home 


hi The big, outstanding 
i fact about Kelvinator 
is its absolute relia- 
bility. Thousands of 
Kelvinator owners will tell you how 
thoroughly dependable it is. 































Kelvinator is entirely automatic. It fits 


any refrigerator. 


Its absolutely dry, unvarying cold is several 
degrees below ice temperature, and of 
course, keeps food much better. 


Kelvinator is so efficient that it freezes 
dainty cubes of ice for table use, in its own 
ice trays. In these trays, are also prepared 
frozen desserts, such as ices, mousses, 
sherbets and frappes. 


Kelvinator is finely engineered and finely 
built, by the oldest company in the field. 
It is guaranteed to give you the same com- 
plete satisfaction that it has for years given 
to thousands of American housewives. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


Established 1914 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 
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A lattice cutter or board for vegetables transforms an everyday dish 
into a real company affair. 


When Canned Vegetables Masquerade 


By FLoreNcE Tart EaTon 


HE winter of our discontent,” I have 

usually found, is the result of too much 

monotony along the line of vegetables. 
Spinach and Brussels sprouts, Brussels 
sprouts and spinach have been served ad nau- 
seam, and plain canned vegetables are greeted 
with a groan. To avert the chorus of com- 
plaints, I began disguising in company dress 
canned beans, peas, corn and other vegetables, 
and found the new dishes so satisfactory that 
I am passing them on to other Slaves to the 
Royal Appetite—that noble organization 
which has never been knighted. 

In winter it is important to save every bit 
of left-over, whether the canned vegetable 
is purchased or put up at home. Even one 
tablespoonful of tomato will add flavor to a 
soup or stew, and a spoonful of peas or beans 
adds nutriment to a salad. 

Tomatoes I consider by a large percentage 
the most useful of the canned products. 
There is always a jar kept open in my pan- 
try as an ever-ready seasoning for soups and 
sauces, and I very often add some of the juice 
to hash as a moistening. A quart jar of to- 
matoes may occasionally be used in the fol- 
lowing way: Remove the most perfect fruit 
and place, stem side up, in a buttered shallow 
baking dish, the bottom of which has been 
covered with about half a cupful of dried 
bread crumbs; flatten each tomato a bit, 
sprinkle each with half a teaspoonful of brown 
sugar; add salt and pepper, and spread on 
each a liberal teaspoonful of minced onion, 
celery and green pepper mixed together. Lay 
a teaspoonful of butter on each, cover lightly 
with crumbs, dot the whole generously with 
butter, and brown in a hot oven. 

The remainder of the jar may be rubbed 
through a sieve, seasoned highly to taste, 
water added to make a pint, and poured, 
boiling hot, over two tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin which has been softened 
in half a cupful of cold water. Set aside to 
cool. Place a tablespoonful or so of finely 
diced celery and red or green sweet pepper in 
each of five small wet custard cups, put a ball 
of cream cheese in each and add the tomato 
juice when it has just begun to stiffen. Chill 
until set and unmold on plates of crisp white 
lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 


STRING BEANS WITH GOLDEN SAUCE. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add a pint of canned small string beans 
drained from their liquor; toss about until 
heated. To one cupful of well-seasoned me- 
dium thick white sauce in a double boiler add 
a quarter cupful of finely minced cooked 
carrots, add the beans and serve very hot. 


Strinc BEANS, PiquANT SAUCE. Make 
the following sauce: Chop one medium-size 
onion and sauté it in one tablespoonful of 
butter until slightly colored; add two table- 
spoonfuls of minced cooked ham, one cupful 
of stewed tomatoes or tomato sauce, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt—unless tomatoes have been previously 
seasoned—and a dash of Cayenne pepper. 
Cook fifteen minutes, stirring frequently, 


add two cupfuls of canned small string or 
wax beans, drained, and simmer fifteen min- 
utes longer. Add a tablespoonful of butter 
and serve. Omit the ham if wished. 


Concorp1A BEETs. In a saucepan place 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one each of 
sugar and lemon juice, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a shake or two of pepper; let boil 
up and pour over a pint of tiny canned beets 
or larger ones latticed, which have been 
heated in some of the liquid from the can 
and drained. 


Corn AND Potato SCALLoP. Place in al- 
ternate layers in a buttered baking dish one 
cupful of canned corn and four medium-size 
cooked potatoes, diced. Sprinkle each layer 
of potato with salt and pepper, and dot over 
with a tablespoonful or so of butter, and 
each layer of corn with a few grains of sugar; 
the potato should form the top layer. Pour 
one cupful of hot cream or top milk over all, 
grate cheese generously over the top, and 
brown in a quick oven. 


Corn CASSEROLE. Put a cupful of stewed 
or canned tomatoes in the bottom of a but- 
tered baking dish and sprinkle with one 
tablespoonful each of minced onion and 
green pepper; dot with a tablespoonful of 
butter and add half to one cupful of canned 
corn; dot with butter and repeat. Put a 
good layer of crumbs over the top, add bits of 
butter, and brown. Season tomato and corn 
with salt, pepper and sugar beforehand. 


SMOTHERED PEAS. Mince a small onion 
and let it cook slowly in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in the top of a double boiler; it 
should not color. Then add about half a head 
of lettuce, washed and drained well, and two 
cupfuls of canned peas, drained; also add 
half a teaspoonful each of salt and sugar. 
Let cook in the double boiler, without stir 
ring, for at least an hour, add a teaspoonful 
more butter and serve very hot. 


ASPARAGUS IN PEPPER CASES. Cook in 
boiling water for five minutes small sweet 
peppers from which the stem end has been 
cut and seeds removed. Drain and fill with 
canned asparagus tips which have been 
mixed with a well-seasoned white sauce; 
sprinkle with dried bread crumbs to which a 
goodly quantity of melted butter has been 
added. Bake in a hot oven until delicately 
browned. 


AspARAGUS Loar. Mix two cupfuls of 
canned asparagus tips lightly with half a 
cupful of dried bread crumbs; add three 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cupful 
of hot milk, a quarter teaspoonful of pa- 
prika, one raw egg slightly beaten, and one 
hard-cooked egg coarsely chopped. Com- 
bine and add half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
shake of pepper. Turn into a buttered casse- 
role and bake one hour in a slow oven—325 
degrees Fahrenheit. Serve with mock hollan- 
daise sauce. 
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Fine cake makers are not like poets 


they do not have to be born, they are daily being “made” 


VANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred > Housewives for 29years 








EMERGENCY TWO-EGG CAKE 


1 2-3 cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR, after:'sifting once 


MONG all the many unsolicited letters that come or cookies. Besides making practically impossible the 
to our office the large majority state that the waste of good ingredients by failing to “turn out right,” 
writer never could count on how her cake would it makes such simple cakes as the one on this page so 
“turn out,” until she began to bake with Swans Down _ tempting you will often prefer them to more elaborate 
Cake Flour. And the commonest phrase used in ex- ones which of course are also more expensive. 
pressing the delight of these thousands of cake makers 
is, “I've never had a failure since.” 

If when you make a cake you are uncertain until 
it comes from the oven whether it will be tempting 
enough to serve, you need have no further trouble 
on that score. Just get a package of Swans Down Cake 


| cupful sugar 

? egg-whites 

1-2 cupful milk 

1-4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg (or 1-2 teaspoonful vanilla) 

{t together the flour, sugar, and baking powder. To the whites 

n a measuring cup add enough soft (not melted) butter to half 
| the cup; add milk to fill the cup; turn into the dry mixture 
th nutmeg and beat vigorously 7 minutes. Bake in a loaf or 

heet. Frost with any desired frosting. 


2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
Soft butter as needed 


Enough’ Swans Down for the average cake—two 
cups—costs only 3 4c more than the same quantity of 
bread flour. If by using it, you are enabled to cut down 
the eggs required by even one egg, there's a saving of 
more than the difference in flour right there. And 
you'll find your cake so much more delicious there's 








Just send 10c (a dime or stamps) to 
Igleheart Brothers for ‘‘Cake Se- 
crets’’—the authoritative recipe book 
on cake and pastry making. In it 
Janet McKenzie Hill, formerly of the 
Boston Cooking School and one of 
the foremost cooking experts in the 
country tells you exactly what to do 
and what not to do to obtain the 
best results. You can't fail. 








Flour from your grocer today and try one of the recipes 
given. You'll find you don’t have to be a “natural born 
cake maker’ —when you use the right flour! 

Your first Swans Down cake will have that light, 
dainty flufiiness of texture which has made this deli- 
cate pure wheat flour famous. Swans Down fairly 
transforms plain, everyday cupcakes, muffins, biscuits 


no comparison! 


Another saving in using Swans Down is in the 
wear and tear on the disposition. Being able to make 
any kind of appetizing cake or pastry without uncer- 
tainty or worry as to how it will “come out” is the 
kind of saving that cannot be measured in money. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2202 First Avenue, Evansville, Indiana 
Established 1856 
Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied 
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NLY a blustery snowstorm when your 

dinner guests arrived. But now, with 
midnight coming near, a hasty glance 
through the window reveals a swirling 
blizzard outside, a street bare of traffic, 
a city snowed in. Not a taxi to be had. 
Nothing to do but stay the night. 

How fortunate it is that you have pro- 
vided, in your limited space, for just such 
an emergency as this! True, you have no 
guest room. But here, in this soft-lighted, 
exquisitely appointed living room, is hid- 
den a wonderfully comfortable bed. 

Your guests never dreamed, as they 
voiced their approval of your charming 
furnishings, that the Kroehler Davenport, 
which gave such a subtle air of distinction 
to the room, served another purpose. They 














4G ele) 
. M 
CHICAGO 
— STRATFORD CAN. 


saw in it only a beautiful piece of living room 
furniture—lovely of line, subdued of color- 
ing, richly upholstered. Its low, wide seat, 
its deep, soft cushions inviting to quiet ease. 

Yet, with a single, easy motion it opens, 
revealing a roomy, welcoming bed—deep- 
springed, thick-mattressed. Covers, hid- 
den all day beneath the davenport seat, 
are all smoothly in place. 


OQ) 


Could you find a more graceful solution 
for the problem of living in limited quar- 
ters than the Kroehler Davenport Bed? 
Could you, in any other way, keep intact 
the beauty of your living room and ob- 
tain the convenience of an extra bedroom, 
without its cost and care? 

There are overstuffed and period de- 
signs, with matching armchairs; uphol- 
stered in satin damask, mohair or Baker’s 
cut pattern velours, in leather or in 
Chase Leatherwove. 

Prices meet any requirement. Leading 
furniture dealers everywhere sell them for 
cash or on easy payments. Be sure the 
Kroehler name plate is on the back. Mail 
the coupon below for our booklet and the 
nearest dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


RROERALE 


Davenport “Bed 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest Kroehler dealer. 


Street 








State 
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YHEN the 
N kitchens of 
those Vir- 


ginia housewives 
who had entered the 
Kitchen Improve- 
ment Contest con- 
ducted last summer 
by four Virginia coun- 
ties were inspected, 
many things were 
found to prove once 
more that necessity is 
the mother of inven- 
tion. The contest was 
a competitive one 
with prizes which 
“would be awarded 
to the women making 
the most improve- 
ments with the least 
expenditure of 
money”; so that 
meant using hands 
andwitstothebestad- 
vantage in the three 
months allotted. 
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Urirginia Flousewtves Point the Way 
to Save You $2.00 or Nore 








PHOTOS. © UNITEv Si ATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
























An old cabinet was sandpapered 


and enameled to pristine freshness, 


and an extra shelf added. The stool 


and stove shelf are both homemade. 


Before the easton atright w 
sed, water was carried a hun- 


as 


/ yards and up a flight of steps. 
{// wooden parts are homemade. 


! discarded old-style sewing machine was transformed 
into an efficient serving table, with convenient trays, ex- 
‘ension drop, and drawers for knives, forks and spoons. 


= 


Made of boards left from 
recent building, the cabi- 
net at the left was enam- 
eled white and set on 
casters for easy moving. 
The flour bin was placed 
on a small platform, also 
provided with casters, 
and the jars were cor- 
ralled from the shelves of 
father’s grocery store. 


Floors were oiled or 
stained; wallspainted 
or calcimined to in- 
sure their being sani- 
tary; and rafters, dis- 
colored with smoke 
and age, hidden be- 
hind a covering of 
wall board. Dark 
kitchens were painted 
white or supplied with 
an extra window. 
Cabinets were made 
from boards; others 
were renovated so 
completely by scrap- 
ing and painting that they looked 
like new. The ingenious substi- 
tutes found for the kitchen stool 
included cast-off piano and organ 
stools, outgrown high chairs with 
the arms cut off and seats with 
left-over banister rails attached 
for legs. 

Rollers on the legs of a discarded 
washstand, a rim at the top, a coat 
of paint, and behold—a tea-wagon, 
that saver of steps between kitchen 
and dining room. The wood box, 
when placed on substantial rollers 
and backed so as to protect the 
wall behind, became an article of 
real efficiency. 

Proud indeed were the house- 
wives who could run up their score 






















of points by the inclusion of some 
sort of water system—at least, water 
piped to a sink in the kitchen. The 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
and her capable assistants, in creat- 
ing an enthusiasm and a desire for 
better working conditions, brought 
comfort to many a home which had 
never before realized the convenience 
of running water. 

On this page are shown a few of 
the interesting things these Virginia 
women did, hampered as they were 
for money. It is their hope, and ours, 
that women in other communities 
will be inspired to equal and greater 
efforts. No contest is necessary. In 
more than one home it was said, “It 
really doesn’t matter about the prize. 
I feel that I have already been rec- 
ompensed in the possession of my 
beautiful kitchen.” 
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outh learns the secret 


of prolonging youth 


O matter what their actual 

years, youthful people are 
always attractive. Vivacious and 
happy-spirited they are invested 
with an irresistible charm. Life 
accords them a full measure of 
interest and enjoyment. 


Only in recent years have we learned 
that Time does not cause the depar- 
ture of youth and attractiveness, but 
destructive poisons that originate 
and remain in the body. 


Medical science is today giving its 
attention to the insidious and dead- 
ly poisons that form in sluggish 
intestines, says a noted health au- 
thority. Many bodily and mental 
ills, he adds, arise from this con- 
dition. Dizziness, headache, bil- 
iousness and excessive nervousness 
have their almost certain origin in 
clogging of the intestine. It is the 
commonest source of premature 
old age. 


The skin soon registers the effect 
of intestinal poisoning in pim- 
ples, sallow, muddy, roughened or 
blotched complexion. Still worse 
conditions make their appearance 
after a time, and according to 
eminent physicians, this continual 
poisoning often results in the 
gravest diseases of life. 


Do not sacrifice your youth and 
attractiveness by neglect of internal 
cleanliness. Every headache, bil- 
ious attack, or sleepless night leaves 
its aging mark on your body. They 
warn that you are subject to faulty 
elimination. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not 
overcome faulty elimination, says 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





For Internal Cleanliness 


a noted authority, but by their 
continued use tend only to aggra- 
vate the condition and often lead 
to permanent injury. 


How To Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 

Through knowledge gained of the 
intestinal tract by X-ray observation 
and exhaustive tests, medical sci- 
ence has found in lubrication the 
best means of overcoming faulty 
elimination. The gentle lubricant, 
Nujol, penetrates and softens the 
hard food waste. Thus it enables 
Nature to secure regular, thorough 
elimination. Nujol is not a laxa- 
tive. Nujol hastens the rate of flow 
of the intestinal stream, preventing 
intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals 
and is prescribed by physicians 
throughout the world for the relief 
of faulty elimination in people of 
all ages. 

Remember, continued youth and 
attractiveness depend upon internal 
cleanliness. Maintain it by taking 
Nujol as regularly as you wash your 
face or brush your teeth. Nujol is 
not a medicine and cannot cause 
distress. Like pure water, it is 
harmless. Nujol promotes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. Keep a 
bottle of Nujol in the bathroom 
cabinet as a daily reminder. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Guaranteed Standard 
by Nujol Oil Co. 
Laboratories (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
Nujol, Room 821B, 7 Hanover Sq., New York. 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover 
packing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of 
Nujol and 16-page booklet, “Faulty Elimination.” 

(For booklet only, check here (1 and send without 


money.) 
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Street dress of Penikees Crepe Cannele, selected for exhibit 


at the Fashion Review, The Ritz-Carlton, New York. 





Lor Oe 
cA “Refreshing DNovelty 


for your 


Spring Street “Dress 


“Penikees 
Prepe Pannelé 


So strikingly different are the contrast- 
ing pencil stripes of this smart new silk, 
so individual the effects which may be 
attained by simple self-trimmings, that 
women of taste welcome it as a pleasant 
change from the monotony of one- 
toned fabrics. The simple, yet supreme- 
ly smart model pictured could easily be 
duplicated at home, at a very moderate 
cost. 


Like all PENIKEES SILKS, this new- 
comer is of superb quality. The name 
PENIKEES in the selvage assures you of 


getting the genuine. 


Write for your copy of the Spring Style 
Booklet, showing numerous ways of 
using the new PENIKEES SILKS. 


Spring novelties include: Penikees Canneleé, 
Penikees Panellé, Penikees Rhapsodé, Peni- 
kees Super Satin, Penikecs Caress Sublime, 
Penikees Jacquard Matelassé, Penikees Mate- 
lass¢ Glacé, Penikees Matelassé Classiquc, 
Penikees Silk and Wool Checks. The staples 
are: Flat Crepes, Canton Crepes, Canton 
Crepe Satins, Brocades, Satins, Charmeuse, 
Crepe Caress, Crepe Allegata, Satin Allegata, 


Rhama Crepe. 


























CARL SCHOEN 


SILKS 
SILK CORPORATION 


260 Fourth Avenue New York 




















Visualize here 1o0-calorie portions of fresh mushrooms, green olives, green corn, plums and Malaga grapes. 


C february Meal Planning for the Whole Family 


“HE February meals are planned 
4| for a family of five, consisting of 
}) father, mother, and ‘three children 

ar’ of grammar- -school age, between 

ates} eight and thirteen years. Although 
the calorie requirement is not the only one 
which must be considered, it is a convenient 
way to count the quantity of food require- 
ment. If this needed quantity of food is se- 
lected approximately as follows, there is 
every reason to believe that the family thus 
planned for will be adequately nourished 
from every point of view: 25 per cent from 
meats and protein foods, 25 per cent from 
cereal foods, 20 per cent from fruits and 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Oatmeal 
Crisp Bacon 
Milk 


Top Milk 
Buttered Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Brown Gravy 
Siited Squash 


Roast Beef 
Panned Potatoes 





Scalloped Tomatoes Celery 
‘ictorian Fruit Cup 
Wafers Coffee 
> SUPPER 
Tomato Jelly Salad With Cream Cheese Balls 
ayonnaise 
Hot Graham Baking Powder Biscuit 
Orange Nut Puffs Tea Milk 
«Monday | 
BREAKFAST | 
Stewed Prunes 
Farina Top Milk 
French Toast 
Milk Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast Beef Reheated in Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Concordia Beets 
‘elery Chowchow 
Baked Apple Dumplings 
Lemon Sauce 


SUPPER 
Codfish and Potato Balls 
Crisp Salt Pork ‘omato Catsup 
Bread and Butter 
Baked Caramel Custards 
‘ea 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Halves 
Corn Meal Mush 
Toast 
Coffee 


Top Milk 
Butter 
Milk | 





MaBEL JEweTT CRosBY 


vegetables, 20 per cent from foods contain- 
ing a large proportion of fat, and 10 per cent 
from almost pure sweets. 

These meals are simple and medium in 
cost. Cheaper cuts of meat may be substi- 
tuted, if wished. Special thought for the grow- 
ing school child who can come home and get 
his dinner at the noon hour has been given. 

The greatest advantage in planning meals 
for a week in advance lies in the simplified 
marketing. Buy staples weekly and perish- 
ables two or three times a week only. 

Several of the recipes used in these menus 
will be found on other pages of this issue. 
If the menus are carefully followed there 


DINNER 


Braised Calf’s Liver 
Mashed Potatoes String Beans, Piquant Sauce 
Dressed Lettuce 

Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 

Top Milk 

SuPPER 

Hashed Roz ast Beef Sandwic hes 

Spicy Pickles 
Hot Gingerbre ad Cocoa 

Tea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


Top Milk 
Graham Toast 
Milk 


Butter 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Stewed Chicken 
Boiled Rice 
Celery 


Cream Gravy 
Smothered Peas 
Olives 
Apple Crisp 


SUPPER 


Parsnip Chowder 
rackers 
Bread and Butter 
Canned Pineapple With Maraschino Cherries 
Orange Nut Puffs Tea 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Hominy Grits With Dates 
Crisp Bacon Top Milk 


y Toast and Butter 
Milk Coffee 


DINNER 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Savory Spinach 
Russian Dressing 
Custard Sauce 





Lettuce Salad 
Peach Tapioca 


will usually be sufficient milk for the chil- 
dren for drinking purposes. On days when 
the supply may seem inadequate, serve in 
stead cocoa made of half milk and half 
water. Try to plan so well that there are no 
left-overs unless your week’s menu called for 
such. For instance, enough potatoes may be 
cooked Monday noon so that there will be 
some left to add to the codfish in making the 
codfish balls for supper. Always prepare the 
vegetables for the day immediately after 
breakfast and cook desserts, whenever they 
can be served cold, while clearing up the 
breakfast dishes and you are in the kitchen 
to watch the cooking. 


SUPPER 


Creamed Minced Chicken on Toast 
Bread and Butter 
Gingerbread Custard With Meringue 
Tea 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Apple Sauce 


Oatmeal Top Milk 
oast Butter 
Milk Coffee 


DINNER 


Baked Fillets of Halibut 
Mashed Potatoes Pickled Bects 
Creamed Celery With Green Peppers 
Steamed Graham Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 


SUPPER 


Asparagus Loaf 
Cold Sliced Tongue 


Peach, Date and Cream Cheese Salad 
Milk Tea 
’ 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Wheat Cereal Top Milk 
Toast Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Broiled Lamb Chops 
Cheese Potatoes in Jackets 
Scallope d Eggplant With Tomato 
Celery and Cucumber Salad 
French Dressing 
Orange Queen Pudding 


SUPPER 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 


Potato C ion Pickles 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Stewed Dried Apricots Wafer 
Cocoa Tea 














ii 
FOOD SUPPI 

<a 
ra 
FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT p = FA 
20% 
eA oO 
Octe 
RFU 

FRUITS AND VEGE- 

TABLES 

Apples % Pk. (6 lbs.) 1,280 
Oranges. 9 Large 900 
Grapefruit . 1 Small 150 
i era 3 100 
Bananas Te ee % Doz. 600 
Malaga grapes . 2 Lbs. 650 
Celery ; 2 Large bunches 400 
Squash . 1 Small (2 lbs.) 205 
Green pepper 1 Large 20 
Onions 6 or 7 Medium 150 
Lettuce . 3 Large heads 150 
Parsnips . 1 Lb. 240 
Potatoes, white 1 Peck (15 lbs.) 4,530 
DE <> sk 2 Lbs. 220 
Eggplant 2 Lbs. 280 
Cucumber. 1 Medium 50 
Tomatoes . 1 Qt. & 1 Pt. can 345 
Sliced cong 1 Can (2% lbs.) 1,500 
Beets. . . ; 1 Qt. can 405 
String beaas . 2 Pt. cans (2% lbs.)| 230 
OO eS 2 Pt. cans (2% lbs.)| 620 
Peaches. . . ; 1 Qt. can 480 
Asparagus tips . 1 Can (1 lb.) 80 
Prunes ; j % Lb. 870 
Dried apricots 4 Lb. 945 














ALES NEEDED FOR 


THESE FEBRUARY MENUS 








| <a <a 
as ge 
FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT FI FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT = 8 
28% 28% 
“36 Bas 
Ooftm O<u 
BU & BOS 
Raisins . 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 490 || Hominy grits ; 1 Cupful (5% oz.) 550 
Dates. _ 1 Lb. 1,400 || Fine wheat cereal. 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 600 
Olives, green. . Small bottle 300 || Dry cereal. 5 Cupfuls (4 oz.) 400 
Maraschino cherries 1 Tiny bottle 200 || Tapioca, granulated % Cupful (3% oz.) 320 
Cornstarch ; 5 Tablespoonfuls 170 
MEATS AND OTHER Cocoa. 4 Cupful (2 oz.) 280 
PROTEIN Foops ——e 1 Hg (6% oz.) , hig 
P - Sweet wafers. 1 4 6 
Rib roast beef . 2 Lbs 5,390 |! Flour, white . 2 Lbs. 3,200 
Sr liver, et 1% _ = Flour, Graham % Lb. 1,200 
ae en oF 3,000 || White bread 1 1-Lb. loaf daily 
pee ham. . . 11% = 1,340 (7 Ibs.) 8.400 
amp chops . 1% Lbs 1,910 : , ts / 
Coaked ~ Al 4 Lb. 650 Graham bread . 3 1-Lb. loaves 3,600 | 
Sliced halibut . | 1% Lbs. 680 || « . | 
Salt mackerel . . . | 1 Lb. 1188 Ceneee | 
Salt codfish . . . . ¥% Lb. 250|| Molasses . . . | 1% Cupfuls 1,300 | 
Cream cheese 2 Small (6 oz.) 600 || Sugar, powdered . 1% Cupfuls 840 | 
American cheese % Cupful (2 oz.) 250 || Sugar, granulated 4 Lbs. 7,200 | 
Eggs . 2 Dozen 1,790 | 
Milk . 2 Qts.daily (14 qts.)| 9,492 |] Fats | 
satel Sat ee ee 24 Lb. 1,865 
Ceazat Paoovcrs Salad oil _. . . . | 2% Cupfuls 4,000 | 
Rolled oats 3 Cupfuls 850 || Salt fat pork : M% Lb. 1,800 | 
Farina 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 600 || Vegetable fat % Lb. 2,000 | 
Corn meal . 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 || Butter ‘ 2% Lbs 8,500 | 
Rice %4 Cupful (54 oz.) 525 || Walnut meats 1 Cupful wal 
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Orange Gelatine 
with Fruit 





ee TEE —_ 





Orange Puff Sauce 


Two egg whites, few grains salt, 24 cup 
powdered sugar, 1 Sunkist orange, 4% Sun- 
kist lemon. Beat whites of eggs and salt 
until very stiff; add sugar slowly, beating 
constantly; then add grated rind and juice 
of the orange-and juice of the lemon. Serve 
with cottage pudding. 


Orange Gelatine With Fruit 


Soak 2 tablespoons gelatine five minutes 
in 4% cup cold water; dissolve in 4% cup 
boiling water; add % cup sugar, 1 cup Sun- 
kist orange juige and 3 tablespoons Sunkist 
lemon juice. and strain. Cover the bottom 
of a mold with.a thin layer of gelatine. Re- 
move sections-free from membrane from 3 
Sunkist oranges, and arrange six sections in 
the bottom of the mold to form a star. 
Cover with orange gelatine‘and when firm 
fill mold with orange. gelatine mixed with 
remaining orange cut in small pieces. Chill, 
and when firm remove from mold to serving 
dish and garnish with whipped cream and 
half sections of Sunkist orange. 


t 


Orange Ice 


Cook 4 cups water and 2 cups sugar, five 
minutes. Add grated rind 2 Sunkist or- 
anges, 2 cups Sunkist orange juice, 44 cup 


e 2 
66 9 ’ Sunkist lemon juice, few grains salt. Cool, 
strain into freezer can, place can in tub of 
freezer, adjust cover and top, surround with 
three parts finely crushed ice mixed with 


one part rock salt. Freeze until firm, re- 
move dasher and pack solidly in freezer. 


To serve with Winter Meals—Which Will You Choose? fon een are ae See 
a mae Serve in glasses, with or without 
whipped cream. 


N winter, when cooked foods are Everyone likes oranges—their 
the rule, a touch of summer fresh- appetizing tang prevents monotony. 


ness is more than a delightful change. You may serve them just as often 
It brings a dietetic value which 4S YOu wish. 

should be well considered by those The fruit habit is one that all 

who choose the family’s meals. physicians advocate—for grown-ups 
For all authorities today are urg- and for children. Let your people 

ing more raw foods. form it in this attractive, easy way. 
Fruit’s mineral salts and acids and Try these recipes. Here are four 
fresh vitamines are always needed, —one a fruit gelatine dessert, one 








especially with the heavier foods. frozen, one a quick dessert to pre- 
Oranges particularly are desir- pare in a jiffy, and one a new pud- 


Sliced Oranges and Coconut 


Pare Sunkist oranges, cut in slices and ar- 


able because though known as we acid ding sauce. Begin today to make pices benny oe nape is = De ama 
oe ‘ ° <n x 7 »ach layer generously with s t 
fruit” they produce an alkaline reac- this luscious summer freshness part and sparingly with sugar. Serve very cold. 
tion in the blood which offsets “acid of every winter meal. 

eae ” 
condition” caused by other foods. Note our offer of handy recipe 


What better way to give this card file, containing other recipes 
healthfulness to menus than through for attractive orange salads and 
the frequent use of luscious orange desserts. 


California Sunki St On nges 


Uniformly Good 


ee ee SE ee ee EP ee Om a Oe a ee eee ee ee 


. ° Send 10c with this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 beau- 
Mail | his fully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each dish pictured in 
colors. Shows how to serve oranges and lemons in the most at- 

















Sunkist are the better grades of California 
Oranges—selected for their eating quality. 

Look for tissue wrapper stamped “Sun- 
kist” when you buy. 





tractive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 
For 75c we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertis- 
ing on it. 100 blank cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. Offer is good at 
these prices in both United States and Canada. 
oO 24 Sunkist Recipe 0 Complete Box and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 202, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
















California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 


Dept. 202, Los Angeles, California 
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age XN HERE'S a first glad 

S Oy. f b= for everything! 
When you first try Fairy 
Soap you will discover 


the Fairy way to skin 
health. 


You will find what a pure 
white floating soap means 
to you in toilet or bath. 
The glistening, shimmer- 
ing lather is a revelation. 
So quickly produced! 
So easily rinsed off! 
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SIVA, 





ff tart the day 
> ll the Fairy way! 


And then how clean! 


How refreshed! How 
the skin glows with rosy 
health! Fairy Soap is so 
pure and wholesome that 
it cleans and invigorates 
without apparent effort. 


Costs no more than or- 
dinary soaps. And the 
handy oval cake wears 
to a thin wafer without 


breaking. 


TheWhitest Soap In the World—Soap In Its Purest Form 


(i s\y 


Bo 


AIRY SOAP 


February, 1924 
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Aladdins Aewest Magic is the 
Touch-a-Button Kitchen 


(Continued from Page 102) 





An electric grill has many possi- 
bilities besides making tempting 


used to, or nearly to, ca- 
pacity. In using an electric 
percolator place the coffee, 
ground medium fine, in 
the basket intended for 
that purpose. Allow two 
level tablespoonfuls of coffee to each cupful 
of water. Place cold water in the bottom 
of the percolator, insert the valve tube 
and the coffee basket, and cover. Connect 
the electric cord and let coffee percolate 
for ten to fifteen minutes. The time one 
allows the percolation to continue will de- 
pend upon the desired strength of the bev- 
erage. Let stand for a minute or two before 
pouring. 

To clean an electric coffee percolator, hold 
it under running hot water and rinse it out 
thoroughly. Always detach the bottom part 
of the valve tube when washing, making sure 
that it does not become clogged, which would 
interfere with correct percolation. The valve 
tube and the coffee basket are usually of 
aluminum and should be kept bright by 
using steel wool, with a little soap, or an 
abrasive cleanser. The percolator itself 
should be scoured on the inside occasionally 
in the same way. A’small percolator brush 
helps to keep the valve tube and percolator 
spout sweet and clean. 


The Toast is Always Hot 


OT, freshly made toast is always insured 

when an electric toaster is used so at- 
tached that it may be placed on the breakfast 
table. A thick slice of hread makes toast with 
a crisp, golden-brown exterior and a softer 
center, and a thin slice makes the toast dry 
and crisp throughout. When selecting an 
electric toaster make sure it is the size to 
accommodate a slice of your favorite loaf, for 
the sizes in toasters vary. Probably the new- 
est clectric toaster is the self-turning variety. 
Keep a small, soft-bristled brush at hand to 
dislodge any bread crumbs from the electric 
toaster. 

lhe electric waffle iron has won the hearts of 
the family, for it eliminates all the objections 
that accompanied the old-fashioned way of 
making waffles. As there is no greasing of the 
electric iron, all smoke and odor are doneaway 
with, and as it can be attached to any socket 
or base plug and placed on the dining table, 
the one who makes the waffles may now sit 
at the table and enjoy them too. The shape 
of your iron may be like the one illustrated or 
it may be round in shape. 

Make the waffle batter in the usual way, 
adding to it an extra tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Preheat the waffle iron until it be- 
comes so hot that a drop of water placed on 
it will roll up into a little ball instead of 
spreading out. About ten minutes is the aver- 
age time required for the first preheating. 
hen place the batter in the iron, about a 
tablespoonful for each section, close the 
cover and let bake for about three minutes. 
No turning is necessary, for the electric 
waffle irons are so constructed that both sides 
of the waffle are baked at the same time. 
Remove the waffle, brown and crisp, from 
the iron, close up for a minute or two, then 
Start to bake another waffle. 

; Never wash an electric waffle iron. Pol- 
ish the outside if it should seem necessary, and 


griddle cakes. 


Chops or oysters 
can be pan-broiled in a few 
moments and served piping hot. 


occasionally rub the inside 
with a piece of crumpled 
tissue paper. In using the 
iron, place it ona tray. If 
you fill your iron so full 
that the batter runs out 
leave this run-over portion on the side of iron 
until it has set and then cut it off. 


Buffet Spreads Made Perfect 


Fo the woman who entertains informally 
a delightful acquisition is the combination 
table stove, one of which is shown on page 
102. Constructed with a double set of heat- 
ing coils between which the toast drawer or 
the waffle iron’ may be inserted, it is also 
possible to cook something over the top grill 
while other food is browning beneath the 
lower grill. All these things can be done at 
the same time, but it requires more time 
than if just one thing is being cooked, be- 
cause this device—as all others mentioned 
here—depends upon a single lamp socket for 
available electricity, and just so much heat 
and no more can be procured. When three 
pieces of work are attempted the heat must 
necessarily be divided among the three. 

The electric table stove is just the thing on 
which to cook the evening spread of chicken 
ala King, shrimp wiggle or any other favorite 
creamed dish. Get ready beforehand a tray 
filled with everything which will be needed 
for your cooking, with all ingredients meas- 
ured out. Sometimes it adds to the interest 
to leave one or two tasks undone, as seen in 
the center illustration on page 102. The 
mincing of the green pepper and the opening 
of the can of fish have been left for the guests 
to do, thus making the affair as informal as 
possible—usually the most successful kind of 
entertaining. While the foundational white 
sauce is being made in the deep pan placed on 
top of the grill stove, the slices of bread may 
be toasted in the toast drawer. Be sure that 
the reflector plate is placed beneath the 
lower grill, so that every bit of available heat 
may be used. When the creamed dish is 
ready, and before it is served, place it below 
the bottom grill in the grooves where the re- 
flector plate has been. Transfer this to the 
top. In only a few moments the creamed 
dish will take on a delicate and appetizing 
brown. A small steak or several chops may 
be successfully broiled, using this same posi- 
tion. Place the trivet in the pan, then lay the 
steak or chops upon it. Egg-poaching cups, 
which fit into the deep pan, are also a part of 
the equipment. 

The pans used in connection with a stove 
of this type can be washed and scoured the 
same as any other pans. The stove itself 
should never be placed in water, but it can be 
wiped off as necessity demands. 

Asimple grill, such as the one illustrated at 
top of page, or disk stove, with solid top, can 
be purchased in different sizes. They are very 
satisfactory for use in nursery and sick room 
as well as kitchen and pantry. For use on 
them, select pans that are not too heavy and 
be sure that the pan fits flat on top of the 
stove and covers it exactly, as this conserves 
heat. You will find this type of stove most 
convenient for sautéing of all sorts, making 
griddle cakes and heating small quantities of 
milk or water. 








50 Shines 


Free 


We will gladly 
send youa unique 
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SR NEW. anDris A LEATHER pacser 


BARTON. MFG. CO. 


Mud or water— snow or slush— bad 
weather never injures the bright, clean, 
new appearance of shoes that are shined 
with Dyanshine. 


Witha quickness—almost unbelievable 
—an application of Dyanshine brings 
back the lustre— restores their beauty. 


4 


It’s a faithful guardian of your foot- 
wear's appearance. 


FTO 


All that is necessary to keep shoes like 
new is to shine them regularly with 
Dyanshine. 


Available in popular colors. Also for white 





canvas and kid—and a wide variety of col- 
ors in liquid suede dressings. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct from factory 


BARTON’S 


DYANSHINE 


TR OFF, 
ADE MARK are OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 








and surprising 
demonstrator. 

It will restore 
color—conceal 
scuffs and shine 
your shoes. 

Just mail coupon. 



















CITY 






Barton MANUFACTURING Co., 


Please send me FREE a “Dry Dauber Demonstrator.” 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 


Send me the color checked below: 


CJ BLACK 


NAME 
(ee ae 





WACO, TEXAS 


CORDOVAN NUT 
BROWN 


LIGHT 
BROWN TAN 

















STATE 





Copyright 1924 
Barton Mfg.Co. 
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The Osgoods are elected 


There isn’t anything formal about it, 
but it means that the group of six or so 
that lead in all things social at Westfield 
have accepted them unqualifiedly. Mrs. 
Osgood enjoys the people immensely— 
and the dinners they give each other from 


time to time. But her pleasure is not 
without its anxious moments, as_ she 
plans the dinner she is soon to give for 
this “inner circle.’ Twelve people are 
more than she has ever entertained. Let’s 
see, what silverware will she need? More 
than mere half-dozens of things! And 
she lacks bouillon spoons and individual 
salad forks altogether. 


Heraldic Coffee Set 


Does your silverware 
make entertaining easier? 


O doubt you, too, have been entertained thoughtfully and 
frequently. And then, in planning the dinners you would 


give, have found that your silverware was not sufficient. 


But, in your disappointment, probably you did not realize how 
easily and reasonably you can make your silverware equal to the 
occasion. In 1847 Rogers. Bros. Silverplate—loved by the fas- 
tidious for nearly a century — you can well afford to add the half- 
dozens or dozens of necessary pieces. 


Buy the niceties of the table—in quantities as small as you desire 
—salad forks, orange spoons, ice cream forks or serving pieces. 
Add to them as the occasion demands. This you will find entirely 
feasible. The leading dealers everywhere always have in stock the 
newer patterns of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, P-28, “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations? You will find it 
full of suggestions for successful 
entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Heraldic 
Individual \ 
Salad Fork ' 
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The Thundering Hlérd 


(Continued from Page 6) 


take serious,” went on Pilchuck, lowering his 
voice so the women could not hear—“ we 
might run on to Indians.” 

‘That sobered all the listeners. 

“Last summer was bad an’ the fall was 
worse,” he continued. “I don’t know now 
how conditions are or what the Indians are 
doin’. Reckon somebody, hunters or sol- 
diers, will happen along an’ tell us. My be- 
lief is there’ll be some tough fights this year. 
We'll have to keep our eyes peeled all the 
time an’ mustn’t get far apart. If we see or 
hear of Indians we’ll move camp an’ stand 
guard at night.” 

“Jude, that’s stronger talk than you’ve 
used yet,” responded Hudnall in surprise and 
concern. 

“Reckon so. I’m not worryin’. I’m just 
tellin’ you. Like as not the soldiers will see 
what women there are safe to the fort or 
some well-protected freightin’ post.”’ 

Tom thought of the dark-eyed girl Milly. 
Where was she now? He convinced himself 
that Pilchuck’s assurance of the protection 
of soldiers applied to all the women who 
might be with the hunting bands. 


O MORE was said about Indians. Inter- 


est reverted strongly to the proposed hunt . 


to begin on the morrow. Tom fell in with the 
spirit of the hour, and stayed up late round 
the camp fire, listening to the talk and join- 
ing in. He was the first to rise next morn- 
ing, and this time it was the ring of his ax and 
the crash of wood thrown into the camp-fire 
circle that roused the others. When Strong- 
hurl sallicd out to find the horses daylight 
had broken clear; and by the time breakfast 
was ready the sun was up. 

Pilchuck, returning from the ridge top, 
reported that buffalo were in sight all along 
the river as far as he could see. They were a 
goodly distance out on the plain and were 
not yet working in for a drink. 

“T’ll take my turn hangin’ round camp,” 
said Hudnall, plainly with an effort. ‘“‘There’s 
a lot to do, an’ someone must see after the 
womenfolks.” 

“Tt’d' be a good idea for you to climb the 
ridge every two hours or so an’ take a look,” 
replied Pilchuck casually. But his glance at 
Hudnall was not casual. ‘“T’ll leave my 
telescope for you. Don’t miss anythin’.” 

The men saddled their horses and donned 
the heavy cartridge belts. They also carried 
extra cartridges in their 
pockets. Tom felt 
weighted down. He had 
neglected to buy a sad- 
dle sheath for his gun, : 
and therefore would wf 
have to carry it in his 
hand—an awkward task 
while riding. 

They rode behind Pil- 
chuck down the river 
and forded it at a shal- 
low, sand-barred place, 
over which the horses 
had to go at a brisk gait 
to avoid miring. 


TS riders halted at 
the top of the slope 
where the level plain be- 
gin. Out on the grassy 
expanse, perhaps a mile 
Or more, extended a 
shaggy dark line like a 
wall. 

‘Reckon there’s your 
buffalo,” said the scout. 
“Now we'll scatter an’ 
Wit under cover for an 
hour or so. Hide in the 
brush or behind a bank 
anywhere till some come 
close. Then burn powder! An’ don’t quit 
the buffalo you shoot at till he’s down. When 
i run off, chase them, an’ shoot from your 
lorses,”” 

Pilchuck stationed Tom at this point, and 
rode on down the edge of the plain with the 
Other men. In that direction Tom could 
not see far, owing to rising ground. To the 
southwest, however, the herd extended un- 
ul it was impossible to distinguish between 
vague black streaks of buffalo and dim dis- 
tance, 
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“Pilchuck said this was only a little 
bunch !”’ soliloquized Tom, as he scanned the 
plain-wide band of beasts. 

Dismounting, he held his horse and stood 
at the edge of the timber, watching and lis- 
tening. He tried to be calm, but that was 
impossible. He saw coyotes and a larger 
beast, gray in color, that he was sure was a 
wolf. Hawks and buzzards sailed against the 
blue sky. Down through the trees, near the 
river, he espied a flock of wild turkeys. Op- 
posite his point the buffalo did not approach 
more closely; he observed, however, that to 
the eastward they appeared to be encroach- 
ing upon the river brakes. 


UDDENLY then he was thrilled by gun 

shots. Boom! Boom! . . . Boom-boom! 
His comrades had opened the hunt. Soon 
after a gun roared out much closer, indeed 
just over the rise of plain below Tom. 

“That’s a big fifty!”’ he ejaculated aloud. 

Far beyond, perhaps two miles distant, 
sounded a report of a Sharps, low but clear 
on the still morning air. Another and an- 
other! Tom began to tingle with anticipa- 
tion. Most likely his comrades would chase 
the buffalo his way. Peering out at the herd, 
Tom discovered it was moving. A low tram- 
ple of many hoofs assailed his ears. Dust 
partially obscured the buffalo. They ap- 
peared to be running back into the gray ex- 
panse. Suddenly Tom became aware of 
heavy and continuous booming of guns— 
close, medium and far-away reports min- 
gling. Ashe listened it dawned on him that all 
the reports were diminishing in sound. His 
comrades were chasing the buffalo and get- 
ting farther away. After a while he heard no 
more. Also the dust-shrouded buffalo oppo- 
site his position had disappeared. His dis- 
appointment was keen. 

Presently a horseman appeared on the 
crest of the ridge that had hidden the chase 
from him. The white horse was Pilchuck’s. 
Tom saw the rider wave his hat, and taking 
the action asa signal he mounted and rode at 
a gallop to the ridge. The herd of buffalo was 
not in sight. 

“Tough luck for you,” Pilchuck said. 
“They were workin’ in to the river below 
here.” 

“Did you kill any?” queried Tom eagerly. 

“T downed twenty-one,” replied Pilchuck. 
“An’ as I was ridin’ back I met Strong- 
hurl. He wascussin’ be- 
cause he’d only got five. 
An’ Burn burned a lot 
of powder, but so far as 
I could see he got only 
one. You ride down 
there an’ see how many 
you can skin. I'll go 
back to camp, hitch up 
a wagon, an’ try to come 
back across the river.” 


HE scout rode away, 

and Tom, turning 
his horse eastward, took 
to a trot down the im- 
mense gradual slope. 
Soon he found Burn at 
work skinning a buffalo. 
“Good for you!” 
shouted Tom as he gal- 
loped up. 

Burn, flashing a red 
and sweaty face toward 
him, yelled ‘Hey! 
Look out!’ But his 
warning came too late. 
Tom’s horse snorted fu- 
riously and, rearing high, 
came down and plunged 
so violently that Tom 
flew one way and his gun 
another. He landed hard and rooted his face 
in the grass. The shock stunned him for a 
second. Then he sat up and found himself 
unhurt. Dusty had run off a hundred or 
more paces, and was now walking, head to 
one side, dragging his bridle. 

Tom yelled to stop him, broke into a run 
and caught him. “You’re a fine horse,” 
panted Tom as he mounted. ‘“ Now you’ll— 
go back—and rub yournose—on that buffalo.” 


(Continued on Page 120) 











Realize your Beauty 
Before it is Joo fate 


EXT year or next month—we are forever telling our- 

selves—we are going to make more of our appearance, 

have more becoming clothes, arrange our hair to fit our face, 
take better care of our tell-tale skin. 


Meanwhile we put it off and the days, the months, the 
years go by. 


Then some day we wake up to find that the best part of life 
has passed while we have been waiting to develop our beauty. 
We have lived less fully and less happily than we might. And 
then it is too late! 


The only way you are going to realize that smooth, clear, 
bewildering beauty of skin that should be yours today— 
now, while you are in the flood time of life, is to begin to 
cultivate it now. 


This doesn’t mean you must have elaborate beauty treatments. Just a 
little care every day with one dependable preparation—Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, and you will overcome the enemies of 
your skin and give it a chance to develop all of its natural loveliness. 


It takes but a few minutes to use “D & R”. Just time to smooth it on 
your face, neck and arms; to let it penetrate into your pores, and 
finally to wipe it off on a cloth. Yet you accomplish so much with this 
simple cleansing. Besides freeing your skin from the impurities that 
coarsen and dull it, “D & R” supplies elements that keep your skin 
smooth and young. Use it faithfully every day and you will see new 
beauty creep into your face. 


Take the first step towards that greater beauty today by filling in the 
coupon below and sending it in. A dainty little Get-Acquainted tube 
of “D & R” will come to you free, and you can begin at once to realize 
your beauty. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is on sale everywhere. 
Regular prices in tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. In jars 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50, 


DAGGETT &RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 
























Get-Acquainted Tube Free 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 2012 
D & R Building, New York. 


Please send me a Get-Acquainted tube of 
“D & R” according to your above offer. 
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Two “don’ts” and one “do” 
for the woman who is buying 


a Wrist Watch 


Don’t buy a cheap watch. 

Don’t let the decoration of a watch blind you to the 
need of being sure of timekeeping quality. 

Do, by all means, settle on a watch that everybody 
knows about. A watch that your jeweler knows in- 
side and out—one that he can give you service on 
quickly and whenever you want him to. 


There is a lot of misconception going ’round about 
watches. Women’s Wrist Watches, particularly. 


On every side, you see signs of the flood of inferior 
watches—without the name of the original maker. 


As professional watchmakers, Elgin tells you candidly 
that the only watch worth carrying is the dependable 
timepiece. 

Anything less is too close to a toy. The more it is dressed- 
up—the more costly the toy. 

Elgin makes exquisite wrist watches. They are profes- 
sional timekeepers. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN, U.S.A. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 





Elgin Wrist Watches, cased in Gold, Platinum, Jewel-set 
and Gold-filled, may be had from your jeweler at a wide 
range of prices 
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Dusty appeared placable enough, and 
trotted back readily until once again close to 
the buffalo. Tom spurred him on and called 
forcibly to him. Dusty grew excited as he 
came nearer. Still he did not show any 
ugliness. ‘Don’t hurry him,” remonstrated 
Burn. ‘He’s just scared.” 

But Tom, not yet cooled in temper, meant 
that Dusty should go right up to the buffalo. 
This he forced the horse to do. Then sud- 
denly Dusty flashed down his head, and 
seemed to propel himself with incredible 
violence high into the air. He came down on 
stiff legs. The shock was so severe that Tom 
shot out of the saddle. He 


exertions he had the buffalo skinned befure 
Burn finished his. 

“Wonder what pegging out the hide will 
be like,” he panted as he sheathed his knives 
and picked up his gun. 

Mounting Dusty he rode eastward, scan- 
ning the plain for the next dead buffalo. 
Presently he espied it, and galloping thither 
he found it to be another bull, smaller and 
younger than the others, and he set to work 
with renewed zeal. He would have to work 
like a beaver to win that bet. It took vio- 
lence to make a quick job of this one. That 
done, Tom rode on to the third. 

While he was laboring 





came down back of the 
cantle. Desperately he 
clung to the pommel, but 
as. Dusty bucked high 
again his hold broke and 
he spun round like a top 
on-the rump of the horse 
and slid off. 

Burn Hudnall’s haw- 
haw-haw rolled out in 
great volume. 





OM sat where he had 

been dumped, and 
gazing at the horse he 
gradually induced a state 
of mind bordering upon 
appreciation of how Dusty 
must have felt. 

Presently Burn got up 
and, catching Dusty, led 
him slowly and gently, talking soothingly the 
while, nearer to the buffalo, and held him 
there. ‘“ He’s all right now,” said Burn. 

Tom rose and went back to the horse and 
patted him. ‘You bucked me off, didn’t 
you?” he remarked. Then he gazed down at 
the shaggy carcass on the ground. “Whew! 
The size of him! Where are those Pilchuck 
got?” 

“First one’s lyin’ about a quarter—there, 
to the left a little. You go tackle skinnin’ 
him. It’s an old bull like this. An’ if you 
get his skin off today I'll eat it.” 

“T’ve skinned lots of cattle—steers and 
bulls,” replied Tom. “It wasn’t hard work. 
Why should this be?” 

“Man, they’re buffalo, an’ their skin’s an 
inch thick, tougher than sole leather—an’ 
stick! Why, it’s riveted on an’ clinched.” 

‘Must be some knack about the job then,” 
rejoined Tom, mounting Dusty. ‘“ Burn, I'll 
bet you I skin ten buffalo before dark and 
peg them out, as Pilchuck called it, before I 
go to bed.” 

“T’ll take you up,” said Burn with a grim 
laugh. “I just wish I had time to watch 
you. It’d bea circus. But I'll be ridin’ by 
you presently.” 

“All right. I’m off to win that bet,” re- 
plied Tom in cheery determination, and 
touching Dusty with the spurs he rode rap- 
idly toward the next fallen buffalo. 


III 

USTY evinced less fear of the second 

prostrate buffalo, which was an even 
larger bull than the huge, tough old animal 
Burn was engaged in skinning. Tom dis- 
mounted and lost no time in getting to 
work. He laid his gun near at hand, and 
divesting himself of his coat he took the 
ripping and skinning knives from his belt. 
Determination was strong in him. He an- 
ticipated an arduous and perplexing job, yet 
felt fully capable of accomplishing it and 
winning his bet with Burn. 

First he attempted to turn the beast over 
into a more favorable position for skinning. 
He found, however, that he could scarcely 
budge the enormous bulk. There appeared 
nothing to do but go to work as best he 
could, and wait for help to move the animal. 
Forthwith he grasped his ripping knife and 
proceeded to try following the instructions 
given him. It took three attempts to get the 
knife under the skin, and when he essayed 
to rip he found that a good deal of strength 
was required. He had calculated that he 
must expend considerable energy to make 
any speed until practice had rendered him 
proficient. The considerable energy grew 
into the utmost he could put forth. But he 
did not spare himself, and by tremendous 





here Burn rode by and 
paid him a hearty compli- 
ment, which acted upon 
Tom like a spur. He could 
not put forth any greater 
zeal; indeed he would do 
wonders if he kept to the 
pace he had set himself. 
But as he progressed he 
learned. This advantage, 
however, was offset by the 
gradual dulling of his 
knives. He had forgotten 
to bring his steel. 


E TOILED from one 

buffalo to another. 
The breeze died away; the 
sun climbed high and 
blazed down upon the 
plain. Burn and Strong- 
hurl were to be seen at intervals, ana Pilchuck, 
driving the wagon, was with them. Once 
from a high knoll Tom thought he espied 
another wagon miles down the river, but he 
could not be sure. He did, however, make 
out a dim black blur to the southward, and 
this he decided was the buffalo herd, ranging 
back toward the river. 

When, late in the afternoon, he tore off 
the hide that assured him of winning the 
wager he was exultant. He was now two 
miles from the wagon, which he made out 
was approaching. Only one more buffalo did 
he find, and this he had skinned by the time 
Pilchuck drove up. 

“Wal, if you ain’t a Kansas cyclone!” 
ejaculated the scout with undisguised admira- 
tion. “Seventeen skinned your first day! 
Doan, I never seen the beat of it.” 

“TI had a bet with Burn,” replied Tom, 
wiping his hot face. 

“Tf you can keep that lick up, young man, 
you'll make a stake out of this hide huntin’,” 
returned Pilchuck seriously. 

“Ts that the herd coming back?” queried 
Tom, pointing. 

“Yes. They’ll be in tonight yet to drink. 
We'll find them here tomorrow mornin’. Did 
you hear the big fifties of the other hunters?” 

“You mean others besides our outfit? No, 
I didn’t.” 

“There’s a couple of outfits down the rive 
But that’s lucky for us. Probably will b: 
hunters all along here soon. Reckon there's 
safety in numbers, an’ sure the buffalo ar: 
plenty enough.” 

Tom rode back to camp facing a suns: 
that emblazoned the western ramparts i 
gold and purple. Weary as he was from his 
exertions, he yet had spirit left to look am! 
feel and think. The future seemed like th:t 
gold-rimmed horizon line. He reached cam) 
before dusk, there to receive the plaudits «/ 
his comrades, and also the womanfolk. 





URN was generous in his eulogy, but ! 
created consternation in Tom’s breast b: 

concluding: “Wait till you try peggin’ out » 
hide!” 

“Aw! I forgot there was more. I’ve no: 
won that bet yet,” he rejoined dejectedly. 

After attending to his horse, Tom had jus' 
about enough energy left to drink copious! 
and stretch out with a groan under a tre: 
Never before in his life had he throbbed an« 
ached and burned so exceedingly. An hour's 
rest considerably relieved him. Then supper. 
which he attacked somewhat as if he were 
hungry wolf, was an event to be remembered. 
If all his comrades had not been equally as 
ravenous he would have been ashamed. 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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‘QUICK QUAKER iakes oats the quickest breaktast 


— cooks in 9 zo 5 minutes 





Oatmeal Cookies 


| , cup shortening 
| cup sugar 
) eggs 

cup chopped nuts 

cups rolled oats 

cup flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon mace 

teaspoon cloves 

teaspoon cinnamon 

cup raisins 

teaspoons baking powder 
+ tablespoons candied citron 
4 tablespoons candied orange 
4 tablespoons candied lemon 
4 cup mil 
eam shortening; add sugar and 

‘eam again. Add one egg at a 
1e and cream thoroughly after 
h addition. Add fruits, nuts and 
sins, then milk, and stir well. 
t flour, salt, spices and baking 
wder and mix well with rolled 
ts; fold into first mixture. Drop 
m spoon on cookie sheet and 








y ke in a hot oven (400 degrees) 


for 15 minutes. ig 





There is a new Quaker Oats 
Quick Quaker. So remember, your 
grocer now has two kinds: Quick 
Quaker and also regular Quaker 
Oats—the kind you have always 
known. 

A HOT BREAKFAST—QUICK 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 
3 to 5 minutes. It’s ready and wait- 
ing—steaming, flavory and nutri- 
tious—in half the time of coffee. 
Takes scarcely longer than simple 
toasted bread. 


Thus now, regardless of how 
hurried you may be, you can have 
the world’s premier vigor breakfast, 
every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as reg- 


Quick Quaker 


- cooks in 3to 5 minutes 


ular Quaker Oats. The only differ- 
ence is that the grains are cut before 
flaking. Then rolled very thin and 
partly cooked. And these small 
flakes cook quickly. 

ALL THAT RICH QUAKER FLAVOR 


All the rich Quaker flavor is 
there. All the lusciousness. All the 
body-strengthening elements. Made 
of queen grains only. The kind 
from which we only get 10 pounds 
of flakes from the bushel. 


TWO KINDS NOW 


Ask for the kind that you prefer 

Quick Quaker or regular Quaker 
Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker 
on the label. 


Quaker Oats 


the kind you have alwaus known 


Now two styles of Quaker Oats 
at your grocer’s: Quick Quaker 
and Regular Quaker Oats 
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~ Don’t leave 
the flavor 
at the Grocer’s! 


COFFEE bean is just 

like the little bottle of 
perfume on your bureau. 
As soon as you open it the 
fragrance starts escaping. 
And that fragrance is the 
flavor. Don’t lose it. 


Buy your coffee whole 
and grind it at home in the 
, Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill. 
" Keep all the flavor bottled 
up until you want it in the 
percolator. 

The Crystal Mill’s glass hopper 
holds a pound of whole beans. An 
easy turn of the handle gives you 
ground coffee—coarse or pulver- 
ized, whichever you prefer. -And 
the measuring glass beneath tells 
when you have just enough. 

All the flavor goes into the pot. 
You use less coffee than formerly. 
And you make better coffee— 
every time. 

Arcade Crystal Mills are fin- 
ished in pleasing colors, black, 
white or blue. Sold by dealers in 
hardware and house-furnishings. 
Write us for our helpful free folder, 
**6 Rules for Making Good 
Coffee.”” Address Dept. A. 


Arcade Manufacturing Co. 
Freeport, Ill. 


ARCADE 


Crystal Coffee Mill 

















LEMCO 


The 
New 


Short 


Name for 








Lemco spread thinly on but- 
tered toast is most delicious, and 
makes a welcome change. 


Lemco is a digestive as well 
as a Beef-food. It is unseasoned 


and free from fat. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT of BEEF 


The most highly concentrated form 
of Beef known 
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Pilchuck got much satisfaction out 
of the rapid disappearance of many 
buffalo steaks. “‘ Meat’s no good when 
so fresh,” he averred. “After bein’ 
hung up a few days an’ set, we call it, 
an’ fried in tallow, it beats beef.” 

Before darkness set in Tom saw Pilchuck 
peg out a hide. The whole operation did not 
take long and did not appear difficult. Tom 
essayed it with a vim that made up for mis- 
givings. Like the skinning, it was vastly 
more difficult than it looked. Cutting the 
holes and making the pegs was easy; but 
when it came to stretching the hide and 
holding it and pegging it all by himself he 
found it a most deceiving and irksome task. 

No contortionist ever performed more 
marvels of stretching his body than Tom 
achieved. Likewise no man ever so val- 
iantlystifled back speech that would have 
been unseemly, to say the least, in the 
hearing of women. His efforts, however, 
were crowned with the reward of persist- 
ence. By midnight he had the job done 
and, utterly spent, he crawled into his 
bed, where at once his eyes seemed to 
glue shut. 


EXT morning he readily answered 

Pilchuck’s call, but his body was 
incapable of a like alacrity. He crawled 
out of his blankets as if he were crippled. 
A gradual working of his muscles, how- 
ever, loosened the stiffness to the extent 
that he believed he could begin the day 
with some semblance to service. It was 
again, in Pilchuck’s terse terms, every 
man for himself. Tom welcomed this 
for two reasons: first, because he could 
go easy and, second, because he wanted 
to revel in and prolong his first real 
encounter with the buffalo. 

Hudnall changed Tom’s plans some- 
what by relegating him to watch camp 
that day. He modified this order, how- 
ever, by saying that if any buffalo came 
near camp Tom might go after them. 

Breakfast was over at sunrise. Pil- 
chuck brought out his heavy ammuni- 
tion box, with which each hunter was 
provided, and told Tom he could help a 
little and learn while he helped. His 
belt contained upwards of thirty empty 
shells that were to be reloaded. 

“Reckon I ought to have done this last 
night,” he explained to Hudnall, who was 
impatient to be off. ‘‘ You fellows go on down 
the river. I'll catch up with you.” 

The three hunters rode off eagerly, and 
Pilchuck got out his tools for reloading. Tom 
quickly learned the use of bullet mold, 
swedge, lubricator, primer, extractor, tamper 
and patch paper. 

“Reckon I’m all set now,”’ affirmed the 
scout. “‘ You put these tools away for me. An’ 
keep a good lookout. I’m not worryin’, but 
I’d like to know if there’s Indians huntin’ 
this herd. Take a look from the ridge with 
my glass. An’ there’ll be buffalo on the other 
side of the river today; you can keep in sight 
of camp an’ get a shot.” 

With that Pilchuck mounted his horse and 
trotted away through the timber. Tom lei- 
surely set about the few tasks at hand. 
When the camp chores were finished Tom 
took the telescope and climbed to the ridge 
top. Not until late in the morning did he 
espy buffalo approaching camp. Then he 
was thrilled to see a number of what ap- 
peared to be bulls grazing riverward opposite 
the camp. Hurrying back to camp, he got 
his gun and cartridges and, crossing the river, 
proceeded up the thickly wooded slope some 
distance to the west of his first stand of yes- 
terday, soon reaching the point desired—the 
edge of woodland and brink of the ravine. 


HEN he peered from under the last trees 

he was moved with such an overwhelm- 
ing excitement that he dropped to his knees. 
Out on the open plain, not a hundred yards 
distant, grazed nine buffalo bulls, the leader 
of which appeared larger than the largest he 
had skinned the day before. 

Trembling and panting, Tom watched 
with strained sight. It amazed him to see 
that the buffalo bulls paid no attention to the 
shooting down the river. He made up his 
mind then to take his time and await a 
favorable opportunity to down the leader. 
They were approaching so slowly that he had 
ample time to control the trembling of his 
muscles. 

Several of the bulls piled over the little 
bank into the coulee, and while they were 


(Continued from Page 120) 


passing within fifty yards of Tom the others 
leisurely began the descent, the huge bull 
nodding along in the rear. The near ones 
passed into the timber, getting farther away. 
Suddenly Tom was electrified by a puff which 
assuredly came from the nostrils of a buffalo 
close tohim. He turned cautiously. Behind 
and below him, closer than fifty yards, the 
other bulls were passing into the timber. He 
plainly heard the grinding of their teeth. 


The Thundering Sterd 








The Dawning 
By Mary STrewart CurrinG 


’M WISHING till the day dawns, the 
day dawns, 

And down the river the ships sail out 
so fine! 

The water dancing in the morning 
shine, 

The wind all fresh and free with breath 
divine 

When the day dawns, the day dawns! 


And all the while I bear this murk 
0’ clay 
And grope on, stumbling, through the 
darkness-way, 
I'm wishing till the day dawns, the day 
dawns. 


My feet will run to meet its heavenli- 
ness; 
The sun will clasp me in its strong 
caress; 
And this will be delight and that will 
bless 
When the day dawns, the day dawns! 








They were monsters. Then the monarch 
wagged his enormous head in line with Tom’s 
magnifying vision. Puff! came the sound of 
expelled breath. 

Tom felt he hated to kill that glorious and 
terrifying beast, yet he was powerless to re- 
sist the tight, palpitating, feverish dominance 
of his blood. Resting the heavy rifle on a 
branch he aimed behind the great shaggy 
shoulder, and with strained muscles and 
bated breath he fired. Like a cannon the 
old Sharps roared. Crashings of brush, thud- 
ding of heavy hoofs sounded to the right of 
the cloud of smoke. The other bulls were run- 
ning. With shaking hands Tom reloaded. 
Peering under the drifting smoke, he searched 
fearfully for the bull he had fired at, at first 
seeing only the thick-grassed swelling slope 
of the coulee. Then farther down he espied 
a huge brown object lying inert. Leaping up, 
Tom broke out of the woods, yelling like an 
Indian, and charged down the gentle slope, 
exultant and proud. 


ILCHUCK rode in at noon that day, in 

time to see Tom stretch the hide of his 
first buffalo. 

“Aren’t you back early?” queried Tom as 
Pilchuck dismounted. 

“Run out of cartridges,” he said laconi- 
cally. 

“So quick!” exclaimed Tom, staring. 
“You must have seen a lot of buffalo.” 

“Reckon they was thick this mornin’,’’ 
returned the scout dryly. “I got plumb 
surrounded once an’ had to shoot my way 
out.” 

“Well! How many did you down?” 

“Twenty-one. I think when we count up 
tonight we'll have had a good day. Burn is 
doin’ better than yesterday. Wal, I’ll hitch 
up the wagon an’ drive down for the hides.”’ 
Pilchuck brought in a team of herses and 
hitched it to the big wagon. ‘Wal, son,’’ he 
said to Tom, “I ain’t hankerin’ after skinnin’ 
hides. But I may as well start. We’re goin’ 
to kill more buffalo than we'll have time to 
skin.” 

Not long after he had gone Tom heard 
one of the horses up the river neigh several 
times. This induced him to reconnoiter, with 


the result that he espied a wagon com- 
ing along the edge of the timber—.n 
open wagon, with one man in the driy- 
er’sseat. Another, following on horse- 
back, was leading two extra horsis, 
When the driver espied Tom come 
into the open, rifle in hand, he halted the 
horses abruptly. “Dunn outfit—hide hunt- 
ers,’ he announced, with something of 
alarmed alacrity, as if his identity and busi- 
ness had been questioned. 

He appeared to be a short, broad man, and 
what little of his face was visible was bright 
red. He had bushy whiskers. 

“T’m Tom Doan of Hudnall’s outfit,” re- 
plied Tom. ‘‘We’re camped just below.”’ 

“Clark Hudnall! By all that’s lucky!” 
exclaimed the man. “I know Hudnall. 
We talked some last fall of going in to- 
gether. That was at Independence. But 
he wasn’t ready, and I come ahead.” 

Tom offered his hand, and at this 
juncture the horseman that had been 
behind the wagon rode forward abreast 
of the driver. He was a fat young man 
with a most jocund expression on his 
round face. His apparel was striking in 
its unappropriateness to the rough life 
of the plains. His old slouch hat was 
too small for his large head, and there 
was a tuft of tow-colored hair sticking 
out of a hole in the crown. 

“Ory, shake hands with Tom Doan 
of Hudnall’s outfit,” said Dunn. “My 
nephew, Ory Tacks.” Then Dunnasked, 
“Ts Hudnall in camp?” 

“No; he’s out hunting buffalo. I’m 
sure you’re welcome to stop at our camp 
till he comes in. That’ll be around sun- 
down.” : 

“Good. I’m needing sight and sound 
of someone I know,” replied Dunn sig- 
nificantly. ‘Lead the way, Doan. These 
horses of mine are thirsty.” 


HEN the travelers arrived at Hud- 

nall’s camp Tom helped them un- 

hitch in a favorable camping spot and 

unpack the necessary camp duffle. Once 

during this work Ory Tacks halted so 

suddenly that he dropped a pack on his 

foot. ‘Ouch!’ he cried, lifting his foot 

to rub it with his hand while he kept his 

gaze toward Tom’scamp. It was an en- 

raptured and amazed gaze. “Do I see a 
beautiful young lady?” 

Thus questioned, Tom wheeled to sce 
Sally Hudnall’s face framed in the white- 
walled door of Hudnall’s prairie wagon. 
“Oh, there!” ejaculated Tom, hard put to it 
to keep his face serious. “It’s a young lady 
all right—Miss Sally Hudnall.” 

“Uncle Jack, there’s a girl in this camp,” 
interrupted Ory in tones of awe. 

“We've got three women,” said Tom. 

“Well, that’s a surprise to us,” returned 
Dunn. “I had no idea Hudnall would fetch 
his womenfolks down here into the buffalo 
country. I wonder if he Doan, is there 
a buffalo hunter with you, a man who knows 
the frontier?” 

“Yes. Jude Pilchuck.” 

“Did he stand for the women coming?” 

“T guess he had no choice,” rejoined Ton 

“Humph!” Dunn exclaimed, running « 
stubby, powerful hand through his bear! 
He seemed concerned. ‘You see, Doan 
we’ve been in the buffalo country since last 
fall, and we’ve sure had it rough. Poor lu 
on our fall hunt. Kiowa Indians on t!: 
rampage. 

“Our winter hunt we made on the li 
of Indian Territory. We didn’t know 
was against the law to kill buffalo in | 
territory. The officers took our hides. T! 
we’d got our spring hunt started fine—we | 
of here forty miles or so. Had five hundr«:|! 
hides. And they were stolen.” 





OU don’t say!” exclaimed Tom, asto: 
ished. ‘ Who'd be so low-down as to ste! 
hides?” 

“Who?” snorted Dunn with fire in hi 

small eyes. “We don’t know. The soldie: 
don’t know. They say the thieves are In 
dians. But I’m one who believes they ar 
white.” 
‘ Tom immediately grasped the serious na 
ture of this information. The difficulties an: 
dangers of hide hunting began to assum 
large proportions. 

Just then Sally called out sweetly: “Tom 
oh, Tom! Wouldn’t your visitors like a bite 
to eat?” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Cngincers clothes 
cleaner 


His Wites Work — 


Casier 








‘ta MAN in the picture is one of the best- | 
known locomotive drivers on the Philadelphia 
& Reading lines. Read what he says about La 

France, the partner of soap: 


The cab of a locomotive is no place for 
a full-dress suit. Soft coal and engine oil 
play hob with clothes. My wife tells me she 
washed my overalls with La France last 
week. Says she got them clean in half the 
timeit takes with soapalone. I'll saythey’re 
cleaner. Thought you'd like to know. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) D. G. Devinney. 




































ea TO: ee ce ESF bat SATINA 
‘e’ » ahs le of ag Starched pieces take on new beauty 


when Satina is added to the boil- 
e ing starch. The iron ceases to stick, 


cies = AL 
e 
[. the smooth gloss delights the eye, 
tlm / w[ "s OO and La France Bouquet, with which 
9 the tablet is perfumed, imparts an 
elusive fragrance that appeals to the 
‘ ‘ . ‘ woman of refined taste. Write fi 
A FRANCE is kind to clothes, but ruthless in its dealings foun coenae, ae 
with dirt. The curator of laces in the famous Memorial Hall 
Museum of Philadelphia uses La France for laundering her collec- 
tion of rare old garments. No fabric—no color, is so delicate that 
La France will not wash it clean without the slightest damage. No 
dirt is so dificult to remove that La France will not dissolve it. 


La France saves time, labor and the clothes themselves. It blues 
as it cleanses, in the wash-water, doing away entirely with the or- 
dinary laborious bluing process. Remember these big points: 
La France dissolves dirt; lessens labor; blues as it cleanses; and 
may be used in hand tubs, in a hand-power washing machine, or 
in an electric washer, with any laundry soap you like. 













Buy La France at your grocer’s. If he hasn’t it, send us his name 
and get a full-sized package free. 





La France MANuraAcTuRING Company, 125 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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DopnGeE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Always admired for its trim beauty, the new Business 
Coupe distinctly surpasses itself. 


The all-steel body is set gracefully low, with accen- 
tuated streamline effect from rear deck to radiator. 
The new spring suspension—common to all types—is 
everywhere conceded to mark an epochal advance in 
riding comfort. 


The seat is deeper and roomier, with a spacious 
compartment extending along its entire back-length. 
This in addition to the trunk-sized rear deck luggage 
quarters. 


Exceptional vision to the rear, with adjustable quarter 
windows, is one of many other new features which 
distinguish this sturdy vehicle. 


The Price is $1035 f. o. b. Detroit 
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“Reckon they would, miss, thanks to 
you,” houted Dunn, answering for himself. 

As for Ory Tacks, he appeared overcome. 
Tom noted that he at once dropped his task 
of helping Dunn and bent eager energies to 
the improvement of his personal appearance. 
Dunn and Tom had seated themselves before 
Ory joined them, but when he did come he 
was manifestly bent on making a great im- 
pression. 
ie Miss Hudnall—my nephew, Ory Tacks,” 
announced Dunn. 

“What’s the name?” queried Sally in- 
credulously. 

“Orville Tacks—at your service, Miss 
Hudnall,” replied the young man elaborately. 
“T am much obliged to meet you.” 

Sally took him in with keen, doubtful gaze 
and evidently, when she could convince her- 
self that he was not making fun at her ex- 
pense, gravitated to a perception of easy 
conquest. 


OM soon left the newcomers to their 

camp tasks and went about his own, which 
for the most part consisted of an alert watch- 
fulness. When, at sunset, Tom returned from 
his last survey of the plains it was to find 
Hudnall and his hunter comrades in camp. 
Pilchuck was on the way back with a load of 
fifty-six hides. Just as twilight fell he called 
from the opposite bank that he would need 
help at the steep place. All hands pulled and 
hauled the wagon over the obstacle; and 
hard upon that incident came Mrs. Hud- 
nall’s cheery call to supper. 

After supper it took the men two hours to 
peg out the hides. All the available space in 
the grove was blanketed with buffalo skins, 
with narrow lanes between. Before this work 
was accomplished the women had gone to 
bed. At the camp fire, which Tom replen- 
ished, Dunn recounted to Hudnall and Pil- 
chuck the same news he had told Tom. 

To Tom’s surprise Hudnall took Dunn’s 
story lightly. He did not appear to grasp 
any serious menace, and he dismissed Dunn’s 
loss with brief words: “Hard luck! But you 
can make it up soon. Throw in with me. 
The more the merrier, an’ the stronger we’ll 
be.” 

“How about your supplies?” queried 
Dunn. 

“Plenty for two months. An’ we'll be 
freightin’ out hides before that.” 

“All right, Clark, Pll throw in with your 
outfit, huntin’ for myself, of course, an’ 
payin’ my share,” replied Dunn slowly, as 
if the matter was weighty. “ But I hope you 
don’t mind my talkin’ 
out straight about your 
women.” 

“No, you can talk 
straight about anyone or 
anythin’ to me.” 

“You want to send 
your women back or take 
them to Fort Elliott,” re- 
turned Dunn brusquely. 

“Dunn, I won’t do 
anythin’ of the kind,” 
retorted Hudnall. 


me WELL, the soldiers 


will do it for you 
if they happen to come 


The Thundering Herd 
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His hands were large and powerful, and these 
qualifications, combined with deftness, bade 
fair to make him a record skinner. 

The Hudnall outfit followed the other 
outfits, which they never caught up with, 
south along the stream in the rear of this herd 
of buffalo. Neither Dunn nor Pilchuck knew 
for certain that the stream flowed into the 
Red River, but as the days grew into weeks 
they inclined more and more to that opinion. 

Slowly the herd gave way, running when 
hunted some miles to the south, and next 
day always grazing east to the river. The 
morning came, however, when the herd did 
not appear. Pilchuck rode thirty miles south 
without success. He was of the opinion, and 
Dunn agreed with him, that the buffalo had 
at last made for the Red River. So that night 
plan was made to abandon hunting for the 
present and to travel south in search of the 
main herd. 

Tom took stock of his achievements and 
was exceedingly amazed and exultant. He 
had hunted in all twenty-four days. Three 
hundred and sixty buffalo had fallen to his 
credit. But that was not all. It was the 
skinning which he was paid for, and he had 
skinned four hundred and eighty-two buf- 
falo—an average of twenty a day. Hudnall 
owed him one hundred and forty-four dol- 
lars and sixty cents. Tom had cheerfully and 
gratefully worked on a farm for twenty 
dollars a month. This piling up of dollars 
was incredible. He was dazzled. Moreover, 
the camp life, the open wilderness, the hard 
riding and the thrill of the chase—these had 
worked on him insensibly until, before he re- 
alized it, he was changed. 


rf 


HERE was just daylight enough to dis- 

cern objects when Milly Fayre peeped 
out of the wagon, hoping against hope that 
she would be able to wave a farewell to the 
young man, Tom Doan. She knew his name, 
and all the names of the Hudnall party. 
For some reason her stepfather was immensely 
curious about other outfits, yet avoided all 
possible contact with them. But no one in 
Hudnall’s camp appeared to be stirring. This 
journey had only one pleasing prospect—and 
that was a hope, forlorn at best, of somewhere 
again seeing the tall, handsome stranger who 
had spoken so kindly to her. 

Not that she hoped for anything beyond 
just seeing him! Her stepfather would not 
permit any friendships, let alone acquaint- 
ances, with buffalo hunters. Five weeks with 
this stepfather had taught her much, and she 
feared him. Hard work 
on a farm had been her 
portion — hard work in 
addition to the long 
journey to and from 
school. She did not re- 
member her father, who 
had been one of the miss- 
ing in the Civil War. It 
had been a tragedy, 
when she was sixteen, 
for her mother to marry 
Randall Jett, and then 
live only a few months. 
She had no relatives. 
Relief indeed had been 
hers during those months 





along.” said Dunn just as 

bluntly. “It’s your own 

business. I’m not trying to interfere in your 
affairs. But women don’t belong on such a 
hurtin’ trip as this summer will see. My 
ide, talking straight, is that Mr. Pilchuck 
here should have warned you and made you 
leave the women back in the settlement.” 

‘Wal, I gave Hudnalla hunch all right, but 
he wouldn’t listen,” declared the scout. 

“You didn’t give me any such thing,” 
shouted Hudnall angrily. 

__ then followed a hot argument that, in 
Tom's opinion, ended in the conviction that 
Pilchuck had not told all he knew. 

In the swiftly flying days that succeeded 
Dunn’s joining Hudnall’s outfit Tom devel- 
oped rapidly into a hunter and skinner of 
vufialo. He was never an expert shot with 
the heavy Sharps, but he made up in horse- 
manship and daring what he lacked as a 
marksman. It was as a skinner, however, 
that Tom excelled all of Hudnall’s men. 


—_ _ 


when her stepfather had 

been absent hunting buf- 
falo. But in March he had returned with 
another wife, a woman hard-featured and 
coarse and unreasonably jealous of Milly. He 
had sold the little Missouri farm and brought 
his wife and Milly south, inflamed by pros- 
pects of gaining riches in the buffalo fields. 


ROM the start Milly had dreaded that 
journey. But she could not resist. She was 
in Randall Jett’s charge. Besides, she had 
nowhere to go; she knew nothing except the 
work that fell to the lot of a daughter of the 
farm. All the days of that traveling south- 
ward had been alike until there came the one 
in which her kindness to a horse had brought 
her face to face with Tom Doan. 
The wagon rolled on down the uneven 
road, and the sudden lighting of the canvas 
indicated that the sun had risen. Movement 


(Continued on Page 127) 




































5OZmore for 
your money 


O you eat bran, the natural food-lax- 

ative? And have you tried Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran? Pillsbury’s is natural bran 
from selected wheat—Nature’s cleansing 
roughage in Nature’s most healthful form— 
unimpaired in its laxative quality, and deli- 
cious in bran foods of every sort. 


Because it is zatural bran—unsweetened, 
uncooked and_ unadulterated — Pillsbury’s 
has the added advantage of economy. You 
get 50 per cent more for your money in the 
big Pillsbury package. 


The large, coarse, clean Pillsbury flakes, 
sterilized and packed air-tight, may be served 
in scores of tempting ways—cooked or un- 
cooked, with cream and sugar—sprinkled on 
other foods—made into delicious golden- 
brown bran muffins, cookies and bread. Fol- 
low the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package. Buy it from your grocer today. 
Send for our new Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
recipe book. 


Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and % cup sugar; dis- 
solve 1% teaspoons baking soda in % 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, VU. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal . Rye Flour - Graham Flour. Farina 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 








One of the family 
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CHARMING, IMMACULATE, EXQUISITE 


Under all circumstances 


HE modern woman lives every day of her life. 

Fills every day with activity, unmarred by what 
still remains a serious problem to thousands of 
women less sophisticated. 


Dances, clubs, bridge, the demands of business—' 


all these are met confidently, surely under new 
hygienic conditions. 


That is largely because of Kotex. Today, one 
need never lose a single precious hour. 


WHAT KOTEX IS 


Kotex is a superlatively soft, snow-white absorb- 
ent of extremely rapid absorption. It takes up 
moisture immediately and holds it. And it absorbs 
16 times its own weight. Made of Cellucotton (not 
cotton) it is far more absorbent than ordinary 
cotton. 

In comparison with makeshift methods and 
ordinary “‘sanitary”’ pads, it presents safety versus 
uncertainty. 

Then it is easily disposed of—and every woman 
will appreciate what this means. 


TRY IT 


Kotex is obtainable at all department and drug 
stores—just ask for Kotex. 


There are two packages. The regular size— 
containing twelve generous folds, each nine inches 
long, enfolded in fine gauze with generous tabs for 
easy turning and pinning. And there is the Kotex- 
Super size—containing twelve folds of extra 
thickness. 

Also obtainable from Kotex Cabinets in rest 
rooms, one Kotex in plain wrapper. 

Try Kotex. It will bring you comfort and assur- 


ance never known before. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
166 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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SAMPLE OFFER—Mail This Coupon 





ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, G.N. 


Care of Cellucotton Laboratories, Room 1420, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


I want to accept trial offer made by you, with the understanding 
that it implies no obligation. 
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How the modern woman uses every day of a life filled with social and business activities 
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and sound of travel became more bearable 
as Milly pondered over the difference one 
day had wrought. It was better that she was 
going on the road of the hide hunters, for 
Tom |oan was one of them. One moment 
she would dream of yesterday—that incident 
of the casual meeting, suddenly to become 
one of strangely locked eyes, and how thrilled 
| che had been when she had met Tom Doan 
| again. The next moment she would try to 
| drive away the sweet, insidious musing, to 
ponder over her presence there in this rattling 
wagon and what might be in store for her. 
She was glad for the hours in which she could 
think. This canvas-topped wagon was her 
house of one room, and when she was inside, 
with the openings laced, she felt the solitude 
her soul needed. 


OR one thing Jett never objected to her 
k seeking the privacy of her abode; and she 
now, with her newborn intuition, sensed 
that it was because he did not like to see the 
men watching her. Yet he watched her 
himself with his big, hard blue eyes. Tom 
Doan’s eyes had not been like that. 

Milly’s wagon lumbered on over the un- 
even road, and just when she imagined she 
could no longer stand the jolting and con- 
finement it halted. She heard Jett’s gruff 
voice, the scrape of the brakes on the wagon 
behind, and then the unsnapping of harness 
buckles and the clinking thud of heavy 
cooking ware thrown to the ground. Milly 
opened the canvas slit at the back of her 
wagon and, taking up the bag that contained 
her mirror, brush and comb, soap, towel and 
other necessities, she spread the flaps of the 
door and, stepped down to the ground. 

Halt had been made at the edge of a clump 
of trees in a dry arroyo. It was hot, and 
Milly decided she would put on her sun- 
bonnet as soon as she had washed her face 
and combed her hair. 

“Mawnin’, girl,” drawled a lazy voice. It 
came from the man Catlee, who had driven 
her wagon. He was a 
swarthy fellow of per- 
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pan and cup for their portion, which was 
served by Mrs. Jett. 

Milly was hungry enough, albeit she had 
been slow, and receiving her food and drink 
she sat down upon a sack of grain. While 
she ate she watched from under the wide 
rim of her sunbonnet. 

Did she imagine a subtle change had come 
over these men, now that the journey toward 
the wild buffalo country had begun? Fol- 
lonsbee had been with Jett before and evi- 
dently had the leader’s confidence, as was 
evinced by the many whispered consultations 
Milly had observed. He was a tall, spare 
man, with an evil face, red from liquor and 
exposure, and eyes that Milly had never 
looked into twice. Pruitt had lately joined 
the little caravan. Small of stature, though 
hardy, and with a sallow face remarkable in 
that its pointed chin was out of line with the 
bulging forehead, he presented an even more 
repulsive appearance than Follonsbee. 

These men were buffalo hunters, obsessed 
with the idea of large sums of money to be 
made from the sale of hides. From the little 
Milly had been able to learn, all the men ex- 
cept Catlee were to share equally in the pro- 
ceeds of the hunt. Milly had several times 
heard argument to that effect—argument 
always discontinued when she came within 
hearing. 


ILLY had become curious about her 

stepfather and his men. This interest 
of hers dated back no farther than yesterday, 
when her meeting with Tom Doan and a few 
words exchanged with the pleasant Mrs. 
Hudnall, and her eager watching of the Hud- 
nall camp had showed her plainly that Jett’s 
was a different kind of outfit. 

Jett had never been a man she could care 
for, yet up to the last few weeks he had been 
endurable. But he had changed with the 
advent of these other men and the journey 
into unsettled country. In him Milly now 
began to sense something sinister. 

They did not speak 
often; yet the business 





haps forty years, rugged 
of build, garbed as a 
teamster, with a lined 
face that seemed a rec- 
ord of violent life. Yet 
Milly had not instinct- 
ively shrunk from him as 
from the others. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Catlee,” she responded. 
“Can I get some water?” 

“Shore, miss. I'll hev 
it for you in a jiffy,” 
he said, and stepping up 





on the hub of a front 
wheel he rummaged un- 
der the seat, to fetch 
forth a basin. This he 
held under a keg that was 
wired to the side of the 
wa; 


‘ I \RY camp, Catlee,”’ 
spoke up a gruff 

voice from behind. ‘‘Go 
easy on the water.” 
\l right, boss, easy 
it is,’ he replied as he 
twis‘ed a peg out of the 
kee. He winked at Milly 
and deliberately let the 
Wali r pour out until the 
basi: was full. This he 
set on a box in the shade 
ol te wagon. “Thar you 
are, miss.” 

lly thanked him and 
pro. ceded leisurely about 
her blutions. She knew there was a sharp 
eye upon her every move and was ready for 
the vruff voice when it called out, “Rustle, 
you Milly. Help here, an’ never mind your 
good looks.” 

\tilly minded them so little that she 
scarcely looked at herself in the mirror. Don- 
ning the sunbonnet, which served the double 
duty of shading her eyes from the hot glare 
and hiding her face, she turned to help at the 
canip-fire tasks. 

I’ verybody worked speedily, and very soon 
the meal was ready, and the men extended 





Steines 





of eating and the hurry 
maintained by Jett were 
not altogether cause for 
this taciturnity. Catlee 
was the only one who oc- 
casionally made a casual 
remark, 

‘*Rustle along, you- 
all,” ordered Jett gruffly 
as he rose from his meal. 

“Do you aim to camp 
at Wade’s Crossin’ to- 
night?” queried Follons- 
bee. 

“No, we'll water an’ 
get wood there, an’ go 
on,’ returned Jett briefly. 

The other men made 
no comment, and pres- 
ently they rose to set 
about their tasks. The 
horses were hitched up 
while munching their 
grain out of the nose bags. 
Milly wiped: the plates 
and utensils that Mrs. 
Jett hurriedly and 
silently washed. 


Fs OTHER, I-I 
wish we were not 
going on this hunt,” ven- 
tured Milly at last. 
“T’m not your mother, 
girl,” replied the woman 
tersely. “Call me Jane 
if the name Mrs. Jett 
makes you jealous.” 
“Jealous? Why should I be jealous of 
that name?” asked Milly in slow surprise. 
“You’re no more related to Jett than I 
am,” said Mrs. Jett, pondering darkly. She 
seemed’ a thick-minded person. “For my 
part I don’t like the hunt either. I told Jett 
so, an’ he said ‘Like it or lump it, you’re 
goin’.’ I reckon you’d better keep your 
mouth shut.” 
Milly did not need such admonition, as 
far as her stepfather was concerned. But 


ESTHER 
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Gordon -Van Tine 

Home Plan No. 612 

Materials 
$2788 


VER 200,000 customers have 
proved that they can buy finer, 
more convenient homes, at guar- 
anteed prices through the Gordon- 
Van Tine system of shipping direct 
from our four forest mills. 
We furnish complete plans 
drawn by experts, all material as 
specified—everything top quality 


like this: 
ever seen. 
Sorenson, Alabama. 


wholesale prices! 


road station. 


large volume of business. 


—no extras—and no in-between costs. 
tell us we saved them money. We have many letters 
“Most durable and artistic house I have 

I have saved at least $1,500."—P. A. 


If you are planning to build a 5 to 9 room house, 
don’t make any decision until you get our book and 


1. You deal direct with manufacturer— 
our prices are based on production cost, 
plus one small profit. We ship direct from 
our own mills and factories to your rail- 


2. We share with you the savings made 
in buying and manufacturing due to our 
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Charming Interior. From 
entrance hall to kitchen, 
thoughtful planning pro- 
vides distinction in every 
Gordon-Van Tine Home. 























your cost. 








The4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


3. We sell only for cash. There are no 
bad debts or long-time credits to add to 


4.The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 


system gives you all savings of machine 


labor over hand labor and does not re- 
strict the type of house. 


It saves you 


the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 


All framing lumber is cut at the factory and marked the same as plans, which show just 
where every piece goes. Construction is strong, simple, accurate and unbelievably fast. 





Not Portable or Knock- Down 


Gordon-Van Tine homes are 
strong, unusually well built, and 
permanent; just like the best 
homes in your community. 
These are year ‘round homes 





Gordon-Van Tine 
Homes Are Backed 


20-Year Guarantee 


We do 
By a 








and conform to all city building codes. 


Highest Quality Material 


faction or Money Back.” 


lime, brick or plaster. 


Convenience Features 





We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
complete specifications and grades shown in 
catalog, and backed by our guarantee of “‘ Satis- 
" For one guaranteed 
price, we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 
windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tin- 
work, nails, varnish and‘enamels. We guarantee 
there will be no extras. We do not ship cement, 
These you buy locally. 


Built-in kitchen cases, linen closets, large 
clothes closets, etc., included at no extra cost. 
Many homesalso include breakfast nooks, clothes 
chutes, butlers’ pantries, sleeping porches, etc. 


build homes. 
for sale but are given free when 
material is ordered. We guarantee 
safe delivery, ship subject to your 


Financing, Plans and Building 


not finance homes nor 
Our plans are not 


inspection; you pay after materials are received 
and proven satistactory. 





We Sell Lumber 
and Millwork 
We sell material 

at wholesale in any 
quantity. Let us 
figure your bills 
and give you lowest 
wholesale prices. 


Garages 
Lumberready-cut 
and marked. Easy 
to build. $90and up. 

Summer 

Cottages 


Well planned. 1 to 
5 rooms. Low cost. 





Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor 
plans of city and farm 
homes, bungalows, Co- 
lonial Homes, etc. Full 
facts about our prices, 
specifications, architec- 
tural service. 

Also ask for our books 
of “Farm Buildings” 
and ‘5,000 Building 
Material Bargains."’ 








Please send me 
Books 





Name 


i Address 
ee 


I expect to 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
307 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


0 Build O Repair as follows:- 
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You Are Only as Young 
as Your Skin 


HE SKIN of the face, neck and arms is an almost infallible 
barometer of age. If it is smooth and firm, its owner is 
young, no matter what her age in yeafts. If it is dry, wrinkled, 
and the pores are choked with cosmetics, the reverse is true. 
Because it brings within reach of the skin-cells those nuttri- 
tive substances constantly present in the blood-stream, the 
Atcorus Skin-Treatment has been remarkably successful in 


restoring youth to aged skins. 


A.corus is the original body 


cosmetic. It does not act upon the face alone, but treats the skin 
of the entire body as a unit, affecting the complexion indirectly. 


How ALCORUB Revives 
Youthfulness 


When you rub Atcorus into the 
skin, you will feel a warm glow. 
This is caused by stimulation of the 
nerves of the skin, which, in turn, 
dilate the tiny blood-vessels and 
cause the blood to flow into the 
skin. Warm, life-giving blood is 
actually drawn into the skin-tissues. 
You can feel it. You can see it. 

The skin is an organ—not simply 
a covering for flesh and bones. As 
an organ, it requires stimulation of 
the blood-supply. Atcorus supplies 
that stimulation in the same way 
that raising the arm and lowering 
it stimulates the blood-supply in 
certain muscles. Sleeping skin is 
wakened. Tired skin is aroused. 
“Lazy” skin is given new ambition. 


The ALCORUB Skin-Treatment 


Take a hot bath every other 
night before going to bed. Dry the 
body as usual. Then pour a little 
A.tcorus into your hand and rub 
the entire surface of the body 
until you feel a gentle 
glow. After this applica- 
tion of Atcorus is all 
rubbed in, dash a second 
application quickly 
over the skin and 
let it evaporate. 
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Do not rub in this second appli- 
cation of ALcorus. When allowed 
to evaporate, ALCORUBCOo!s the sur- 
face of the body—just the opposite 
effect from rubbingitin. Thesecond 
application closes the pores tempo- 
rarily, driving the blood back into 
the deeper tissues and thereby 
guarding against colds. 


Begin the ALCORUB Treatment 
Tonight 


It is important to use ALCORUB 
exactly as directed. Only by this 
method will it give you the results 
you seek. Remember that ALcoruB 
contains healing and soothing 
emollients which, in themselves, are 
admirable in preserving the beauti- 
ful texture of the skin. ALcorus 
does not pretend to replace lotions, 
creams, powders and rouge. It is a 
tonic acting upon the nerves and 
blood-vessels of the skin. 


Begin the treatment tonight. 
If you already have a beautiful, 
healthy skin, ALcorus will help you 
retain its youthfulness. If your skin 
is clogged with cosmetics, if it has 
blackheads or other blemishes due 
to the insufficient cleansing of or- 
dinary soap and water, ALCoRUB 
will do much to restore both health 
and beauty. Get genuine ALCORUB 
at a drug store or department store. 
Write for the Atcorus folder. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 


NEW YORK 


ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 


The Thundering Herd 


(Continued from Page 127) 


from that moment she decided to keep both 
eyes and ears open. 

When all was in readiness to resume the 
journey Milly asked Jett if she could ride 
on the seat with the driver. 

“Reckon not,” answered Jett as he clam- 
bered to his own seat. 

“But my back gets tired. I can’t lie down 
all the time,” remonstrated Milly. 

“Jane, you ride with Catlee an’ let Milly 
come with me,” said Jett. 

“Like hob,” sneered his wife, with a sud- 
den malignant flash of eyes that was a revela- 
tion to Milly. “Wouldn’t you like that fine 
now, Rand Jett?” 

“Shut up,” returned Jett in mingled anger 
and discomfiture. 

Whereupon the woman lifted herself to the 
seat beside him. and he started his team out 
toward the road. As Pruitt and Follonsbee 
had driven ahead in their wagon, Milly was 
left alone with Catlee, who seemed to be both 
amused and sympathetic. 

“Climb up heah, miss,” said he. 

Milly hesitated, and then suddenly the 
new turn of her mind obstructed her old 
habit of obedience, and she nimbly stepped 
to a seat beside the driver. 

“Reckon it’ll be warmer out heah in the 
sun, but there’s a breeze an’ you can see 
around,” he said. 

“Tt’s much nicer.” 

Catlee plied his long lash, cracking it over 
the horses without touching them, and they 
moved off in an easy trot. The road lay 
downhill, and ahead the gray prairie rolled 
in undulating vast stretches to the horizon. 
Milly talked at intervals with Catlee, and 
watched the dim horizon receding always 
with its beckoning mystery. 


UNSET time found Jett’s caravan de- 

scending a long gradual slope ending in a 
timbered strip that marked the course of a 
stream. Catlee pointed out two camps to 
Milly. White wagons stood out against the 
woodland; fires were twinkling; smoke was 
rising. The place appeared pleasant and 
sheltered. Jett drove across the stream, un- 
hitched the horses, and he and Follonsbee 
watered them and filled the kegs while Pruitt 
and Catlee gathered firewood, which was tied 
on behind the wagons. 

Then Jett lost no time in hooking up 
traces and harness and getting under way. 
He led on until nearly dark, and halted at a 
low place where grass appeared abundant. 

“Why didn’t my stepfather camp back 
there with the other outfits?” queried Milly 
as Catlee halted his team. 

“Shore he’s not sociable, an’ he’s bent on 
travelin’ as far every day as_ possible,” 
replied the driver. 

While Milly was busily engaged helping 
Mrs. Jett round the camp fire darkness set- 
tled down. After supper was over and the 
tasks were finished Milly climbed to the 
seat of her wagon and sat there. The wind 
swept around and under the wagon, and it 
needed only a little more force to make it 
moan. But few stars lightened the cloudy 
sky. Lonesome, dismal and forbidding, this 
prairie land increased Milly’s apprehensions. 
Always before she had been dully resigned to 
a gray prospect. But now a consciousness 
grew that she could not go on forever like 
this, even if her situation did not grow worse. 
Some one had told her that when she was 
eighteen years old she would be free to look 
out for herself. Yet even so, what could she 
do? She worked as hard for the Jetts as she 
would have to work for any one else. 


ERHAPS eventually she might get a 

place with a nice family like the Hud- 
nalls. Suddenly the thought of Tom Doan 
flashed into her mind, and then of marriage. 
Her face burned. She hid it, fearful that 
even under cover of night some one might 
see her and read her thoughts. No use to try 
to repudiate them. She yearned for the com- 
panionship of women who would be kind to 
her, for a home, and for love. When she 
went to bed that night she felt not only the 
inception of a revolt but also a realization 
that strength was coming from somewhere, 
as if with the magic of these new thoughts. 

Days passed—days that dragged on with 
the interminable riding over the widening 


prairie, with the monotony of camp tasks 
and the relief of oblivion in sleep. 

One afternoon, earlier than usual, Jett 
turned for good off the road, and following 
a tree-bordered stream for a couple of miles 
pitched camp in a thick grove, where his 
wagons and tents could not readily be seen. 
Evidently this was not to be the usual one- 
night stand. If it were possible for Jett to be 
leisurely he was so on this occasion. After 
helping unpack the wagons he gave orders to 
his men, and then saddling one of the horses 
he rode away under the trees. 

It was dusk when he returned. Supper had 
been timed for his arrival. About him at this 
moment there was an expansion, an excite- 
ment, combined with bluff egotism. Milly 
anticipated what he announced in his big 
voice: “Bunch of buffalo waterin’ along 
here. We’ve run into the stragglers. It’ll do 
to hang at this camp an’ hunt, while we wait 
to see if the big herd runs north.” 


HE announcement did not create any 
particular interest in his comrades. No 
one shared Jett’s strong suppressed feeling. 
After supper he superintended the loading 
of shells and sharpening of knives and the 
overlooking of the heavy rifles. ‘The old 
needle gun for me!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Most 
hunters favor the big fifty.” 

“Wal, the fifty’s got it all over any other 
guns fer shootin’ buffs at close range,” re- 
sponded Follonsbee. 

“We might have to shoot some other crit- 
ters at long range—redskins, for instance,” 
commented the leader sardonically. 

Jett’s superabundant vitality and force 
could not be repressed on this occasion. Ap- 
parently the end of the long journey had 
been cause for elation and anticipation, and 
also for an indulgence in drink. Under its 
influence he appeared less harsh and hard. It 
tempered the iron quality in him. Likewise 
it roused his latent sentimental proclivi- 
ties. Milly had more than once experienced 
some difficulty in avoiding them. She felt, 
however, that she need not worry any more 
on this score while Mrs. Jett’s jealous eyes 
commanded the scene. Still Mrs. Jett could 
not be everlastingly at hand. 

It turned c { that Milly’s fear was justi- 
fied, for not long after this very idea pre- 
sented itself Jett took advantage of his wife’s 
being in the wagon, or somewhere not visible, 
to approach Milly as she sat in the door of the 
wagon. 

“Milly, I’m goin’ to be rich,” he said in 
low, hoarse tone. 

“Ves? That'll be good,” she replied. 

“Say, let’s get rid of the old woman,”’ he 
whispered. His eyes gleamed in the flickering 
firelight. 

-““Who—what?” stammered Milly. 

“You know. The wife.” 

“Mrs. Jett! Get rid of her! I—I don’t 
understand.” 

“Wal, you’re thicker’n usual,” he con- 
tinued with a laugh. “Think it over.” 

“Good-night,” faltered Milly, and hur- 
riedly slipped into her wagon and tried with 
trembling fingers to lace up the flaps of the 
door. 


IER head whirled. Was Jett mercly 

drunk? Pondering over this incident, 
she was trying to convince herself that Jcit 
meant no more than ill humor at his wi'e, 
when she heard him speak a name that ma:le 
her heart leap. 

“Hudnall, yes, I told you,” he said dis- 
tinctly. “His outfit is somewhere in this 
neck of the woods. I saw his wheel tracks «1’ 
horse tracks.” 

“Wal, how do you know they’re Hudnall’s 
outfit?” queried Follonsbee. 

“Huh! It’s my business to know tracks,” 
replied Jett significantly. ‘‘There’s two out- 
fits camped below us. I saw horses an’ smokv.” 

“Rand, if I was runnin’ this outfit I 
wouldn’t hunt buffalo anywheres near 
Hudnall.” 

“ An’ why not?” demanded Jett. 

“Well, I jest have an idee. Hudnall’s 
pardner Pilchuck is a plainsman, an’ ——” 

“Huh! I don’t care what Pilchuck is,” 
retorted Jett, gruffly ending the discussion. 


(Continued in the March Home Fournal 
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for 
mirrors, 
etc. 


HERE! Now can really see! What a wonder Bon Ami is for cleaning 

mirrors! And it’s so easy to use, too. Nocomplicated directions to follow; 
no hard tiresome rubbing. You simply apply a little Bon Ami with a damp 
cloth so that it forms a thin white film all over the glass. You wait a moment 
till it dries. And then you whisk it off with a fresh, dry cloth. 


Three simple steps—child’s play, really—and your mirror is clear as air, 
lustrous as burnished silver. 


You should use Bon Ami for lots of other things, too. For windows, tiles 
and tubs, white woodwork, aluminum utensils, brass, nickel, etc. You'll find 
it deserves its name, “‘good friend.”’ And it never scratches the surface it’s 
used on—never reddens or roughens the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


February, 1924 











Principal uses of Bon Ami- 
for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Tiling 
Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 








Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
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New Pillowcases and Towels 


With Easy Embroidery and Hemstitching Arranged to Give the Maximum of Effect 


The pillowcase at right—Design No. 530— 
has a central motif five inches high and four 
inches at widest part in which to embroider 
initial. Perpendicular rows of hemstitching 
cover a space of ten and one-quarter inches. 


Below, an eighteen-inch towel has a border 
two and three-eighths inches wide. The de- 












sign, No. 530, includes enough transfer for 








two pillows like the one at right, and two 









transfers for each towel directly under it. 









































HE coming of the 
Lenten season turns 
one’s thoughts nat- 
urally to Easter, and it is 
but a short step then to the 
Easter bride. If you are 
in doubt as to a gift, your 
problem should be solved 
immediately by a glimpse 
at these towels and pil- 
lowcases, for the designs 
are so unusually lovely 
that your gift will stand 
out among any number. 
With these designs you 
also achieve handsome re- 
sults with a minimum of 
work, for every stitch 
shows to advantage. 
Three designs combine 
hemstitching with em- 
broidery and those who do not like to draw threads can 
substitute, instead, narrow lines of the solid embroidery 
stitch, shown in Diagram A at bottom of page. The pil- 
lowcase at top of page has little embroidery and plenty of 
hemstitching, while the towel with oblongs and rectangles 











has a fair proportion of both, but solid embroidery lines 
could be substituted for the hemstitching without the 
slightest loss of effect. A detailed description of all the 
stitches used is given in the small diagrams below. 

_The pillowcase at top of page offers a new and quite 
simple method of holding the pillow in place. Measure off 





1. For the ladder 
hemstitching on the 
pillow slip and the 
two towels at top of 

page, pull threads for 
NN = a space of one-eighth 
fo ee i W inch, turn hem on 
wrong side and baste 
in place. Working 
from left to right, 
| pick up a group of 
threads, the number 
varying according to 
the material. On fine 
material take more; 
on coarse, less. 














2. Take the smallest stitch pos- 
sible in the hem, but be certain to 
catch through all of the material, 
50 that the hem is firmly anchored 
and the towel will stand innu- 
merable trips to the laundry. Re- 
peat to the end of the row. 








2 


Embroidery holds hem which forms inch and a half Walls of Troy on pillow- 
case below. Design No. 531 includes two and a half yards of this border. 






Transfer No. 531 provides two and a half yards of the attractive 
buttonholed scallop with up-curving tip of vine in solid stitch, It 
is on both ends of a twenty-two-inch-wide towel, each scallop 
being a fraction less than two inches wide and one inch deep. 


4. The corners and ends of hem- 
stitching should be buttonholed 
to prevent fraying, as below. Care 
should be taken to make the 
stitches very fine and even, 


3. Turn the work so that the bot- 
tom becomes the top, and proceed 
as before, picking up the same 
groups of threads. The result is 
the ““ladder”’ hemstitching as 
sketched below, which is as firm 
and durable as it is good-looking. 

















4 


Below, a pillowcase has its hem outlined with an embroidered design, also 
included in Transfer No. 531. There are two and a half yards of border. 


fill in with long stitches, and em- 


The initial C in center is one of a new alphabet 
that has proved very popular. Transfer No. 
14528 contains three hundred and seventy- 
five various styles of initials including thirty- 
six of this C in four different sizes. 


Groups of roses and leaves have a pictur- 
esque setting between rows of hemstitching 
and embroidered vines. The design, No. 
530, which is two and seven-eighths inches 
wide, is for an eighteen-inch-wide towel. 





a hem two and a half 
inches deep, below the 
first line of hemstitching. 
On the wrong side place a 
three-quarter-inch-deep 
tuck, overcasting it firmly 
to the hemline. The ac- 
tual hem, that is, the raw 
edge turned in, is inside 
the tuck. Make six but- 
tonholes in the tuck along 
the one side of pillowcase 
and place corresponding 
buttons on the other side. 

While linen was used 
for this pillowcase, it may 
be made of fine cambric 
muslin, though in that 
case you may prefer to 
work the lines in solid 
embroidery, as it is hard 
to draw threads from fine muslin. The muslin pillowcases 
above the scalloped towel are embroidered firmly through 
both sides, as no hem is turned, and the material is after- 
wards cut away close to the wrong side of embroidery. 

Padding for all the embroidery should be determined 
by the size of the design to be worked, as too heavy pad- 
ding spoils the shape of small figures. On the scalloped 
towel the padding should be done the same as for straight 
lines, with three rows of running stitches, as in A. Em- 
broidery cotton No. 30 is used for the pillowcases, No. 25 
for the towels and No. 80 thread for hemstitching. 


A. For all straight 
lines of embroidery, 
such as diamond in 
towel at upper left, 
the long stems ex- 
tending across towel 
at upper right, and 
the embroidery hold- 
ing in place the hems 
of the two pillow- 
cases in lower cen- 
ter, pad with three 
rows of running 
Stitches, and work 
over and over from 
right.to left. 

















B. When padding leaves showing a 
vein in center, make a small running 
stitch all around the leaf first, then 


broider as indicated in sketch. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Costumes, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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HEN Andrew Albright, Jr. gave to the world his 
famous Rubberset Shaving Brush, he established a new 
era of shaving comfort which has never been surpassed. 


Men will tell you that. 


Now he has done a still more wonderful thing. He has 
produced a perfect toothbrush, which has many hygienic 
advantages heretofore unknown to toothbrush construction. 


But he could not do it alone. Mr. Albright first called to 
his aid no fewer than 4118 dentists who gave him their ideas 
of what constituted a perfect toothbrush, based on their wide 
professional experience. Then, over a period of many years 
Mr. Albright made countless experiments resulting in this 
brush which has all the sound principles advanced by those 
4118 dentists—a brush which is the last word in this impor- 
tant department of brush hygiene. 


The Result 


The individual bristle tufts of the Albright Toothbrush 
are wedge-shaped, so that they reach in between the teeth 
and into every crevice. In like manner all the tufts form a 
wedge so that the brush will reach and clean every surface 
of every tooth without missing the hard-to-get-at teeth in 
the back of the mouth. 


Every bristle is of the finest quality and is guaranteed by 
the Rubberset Company to STAY JN—not a bristle can 
come out. Every one remains in place and always on end 
to do its particular part in insuring really clean teeth day in 
and day out. 
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The tufts are so grouped that a simple rinsing thoroughly 
cleans the brush. No foreign matter remains among the 
bristles in which germs may breed to be carried into the 
mouth. Every brush is packed in a sealed sanitary envelope 
and inclosed in a protecting carton. 


Now Comes This Offer 


So confident is Mr. Albright that the Perfect Toothbrush 
will appeal to you instantly, that he wishes to make it possible 
and easy for you to secure one without delay. 


Therefore, he proposes to present you with one in the 
following manner: The regular price of the Albright Tooth- 
brush is 35c. If, during the week of February 3rd to 10th, 
you will take your old toothbrush and the coupon on the 
opposite page to your druggist, you will receive two brushes 
for the price of one—the one you pay for and the one Mr. 
Albright pays for. 


Nothing short of the utmost faith in his new brush could 
warrant such an offer. The advantage is all yours—two for 
the price of one—and a brush that sets a new standard 
in design and efficiency. Don’t forget the date—February 
3rd to 10th, inclusive. 


Offer is good during entire week. Use coupon on 
opposite page. 


ACBRIGHT 


“Made in America” 
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s| the perfect Iooth Brush 


114.118 Dentists 


Andrew Albright, Jr. 


President 


Rubberset Company 


NDREW ALBRIGHT, JR., Presi- 
A dent of the Rubberset Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, is the maker of the 
famous Rubberset Shaving Brush, the 
bristles of which are so firmly imbedded 
in rubber that they cannot fall out, work 
out, or pull out; they hold everlastingly. 


Until the coming of the Rubberset 
Shaving Brush men did not shave in 
complete comfort—bristles worked loose 
to mingle with the lather and trip the 
razor. Brushes had to be constantly re- 
newed because they lost their lathering 
quality through lost bristles. Discomfort 
and expense made the old-time brush a 
positive nuisance. 


Mr. Albright changed all that. 


Now he has perfected a new toothbrush; 
no more wandering bristles in the mouth 
at teeth cleaning time. No teeth missed 
in the cleansing. No surface of any tooth 
slighted. Front and back, in the “‘biting”’ 
crevices, as well as between the teeth, the 
Albright Toothbrush reaches with ease 
and certainty. And the bristles are so 
scientifically placed that the brush can be 
thoroughly cleansed by mere rinsing. 


Read the remarkable offer in this ad- 
vertisement. It marks a new day in tooth- 
brush history. 

If your dealer can’t supply you send 
us his name with the coupon, your old 


brush and 35¢ and we will see that you 
receive two Albright Toothbrushes. 


THE PERFECT 


rote 
BRUSH 















































Dentists say: 


That, most toothbrushes are unfit for 
use after thirty days because they are so 
hard to keep perfectly clean. The Albright 
Toothbrush, because of its scientific con- 
struction, is thoroughly cleaned at every 
simple rinsing. 


See your dentist regularly. Go every 
three months if possible. But go without 
fail every six months. This, with the 
Albright Toothbrush, will keep your 


mouth young. © 1923 Rubberset Company 


Good for One 
New Albright Toothbrush 


This coupon is good for one Albright Toothbrush in 
exchange for your old toothbrush when turned in to 
your dealer at the time of purchase of one Albright 
Toothbrush at the regular price of 35¢. This offer 
good only from February 3rd to 10th, inclusive. 


Notice to dealer: Send this coupon and the old toothbrush 
to us and we will send you a new toothbrush for the one re- 
turned. This offer to the public is for the week of February 
3rd to 10th only. All old toothbrushes and coupons must be 
received by us not later than February 28th, 1924. Write your 
firm name and address plainly on wrapper. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R. & C. P. Co., Props.) 


NEWARK, N.J. 
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Told inTwo PPords 


How can you be sure that a garment you admire will 
hold its color after a day in the sunlight or a trip to a 
laundry? The answer is in two words— “Indian Head.” 

There are many attractive garments made of Indian 
Head to be found in the shops today. For your con- 
venience some of the leading manufacturers are iden- 
tifying their Indian Head garments with our label 
“Indian Head.” When you see it you are sure of the 
same good looks and fast color in ready-made garments 
that you know you get in Indian Head bought by the 
yard. See guarantee below. 

Indian Head is made in 18 colors and white. Fast- 
color Indian Head 36 inches wide is 60c a yard. White 
Indian Head comes in seven widths from 18 to 65 
inches and is priced from 20c to 75c. 


DO YOU LIKE BAGS? 
Send 25c for materials for a new bag—size 8" x 12". State 
your preference—jade and mimosa yellow, or silver and 
peach. With this we enclose a booklet on colors, “ Your 
Color and Why.” The booklet alone is free on request. 
Amory, Browne « Co. se lag Bs Bar 


Nashua Blankets Gilbrae Ginghams Parkhill Fine Gingham 
Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams Buster Brown Hosiery 
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Vv We guarantee every garment or other article 


bearing the Indian Head Label to give perfect 
satisfaction as to fast colors, workmanship, and 
finish, If not, we will refund the total cost of the 
garment, 


At the top of this page is illus- 
trated a Mina Taylor dress 
of white Indian Head. On 
the left is a Mina Taylor 
dress of cadet and white In- 
dian Head embroidered in 
black, while the little girl at 
the right is wearing a Molly 
Pitcher dress of coral Indian 
Head and her big sister has 
ona Sassy Fane dress of copen 
Indian Head trimmed with 
natural Indian Head. 


© 1924, Amory, Browne & Co, Boston & New York 













New Baskets Made of Pine Needles 


By ANNA B. CaALy 





PICY and fragrant, 
these pine-needle 
baskets bring mem- 

ories of sun-flecked forest 
paths. Needles from the 
long-leaf yellow pine are 
used, for they are in groups 
of three, held together at 
the base by a natural 
sheath. Many of the bas- 
kets are made of dyed 
pine needles; but if you 
do not care to go to this 
trouble, or do not feel you are expert enough 
at dyeing, you will find the natural brown a 
beautiful shade, which harmonizes with any 
color of raffia you want for the decorations. 

To start the basket, pull the sheath from a 
group of needles—two or more groups may 
be held together for a heavier basket—and tie 
one end of your raffia tightly about the group 
two inches from the end covered by the 
sheath. Wrap the raffia firmly around the 
needles until this end is covered, run the raffia 
through the end to hold, and coil the wrapped 
end to make a little disk, stitching it in 
place. Use the plain sewing or chain stitch 
and a sharp raffia needle. This stitch is sim- 
ple and strong and should always be used 
where the decoration covers the main part 
of the work. Continue to coil and sew about 
the disk, adding groups of needles as you need 
them, until the bottom is the desired size. 


Join Needles Only at Ends 


ACH stitch should split the correspond- 

ing stitch on the previous row, as this 
gives the appearance of a chain and the 
finished stitches will appear in equal radia- 
tions from the center. As they grow farther 
apart, start new stitches between. Be careful 
to join needles only at the ends, or your work 
will vary in thickness. 


A peculiar 
twist in this 
Navajo bas- 
ket’s handle 
prevents its 
tilting when 
carried. 


One glance 
at extending 
rim, feet and 
flange of lid 
gives a better 
idea of how 
this interest- 
ing basket is 
made, per- 
haps, than 
a lengthy 
description. 


When the proper di- 
ameter of the bottom is 
reached, runa solid wound 
stripe around it, also one 
around the top when fin- 
ished. These solid stripes 
are made with wire and 
pine needles. Fine milli- 
nery wire is the best and 
can be obtained at any 
millinery store, where you 
can also get small metal 
sheaths that hold the ends 
together. If you cannot get these sheaths, 
lap the ends of your wire and leave out one 
group of needles for the length of the lap. 


Put Smooth Side of Bottom Inside 


EW one group to the basket, turning the 
end so that it will be held by the wrap. 
With the next stitch bind in the wire and the 
rest of the needles. Wind the raffia around 
the whole thickness until the next stitch and 
sew through the basket. When you reach 
the lap do not make the stripe too thick. In 
making the bottom of your basket, the side 
on which the stitches are the smoother should 
be the inside, as that is the side which shows. 
Now to make the sides: Mark the place 
where you start up the sides with a thread, as 
it will be necessary to stop on the same side 
when you finish the widest part. Shaping is 
done by drawing the coil of needles gradually 
on top of the preceding row or flaring them 
out, as the case may be. 

The small basket with Navajo decoration, 
at bottom of page, hasa three-and-a-half-inch 
base, and sides rounded up in bowl shape for 
a space of two and a quarter inches. When 
the side of basket is one inch high, the cir 
cumference is divided into three and marked 


(Continued on Page 137 
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This is the new 50c size of 
“Mum’’—it contains about 
3 times as much as the 25c 
size. 
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ms Greatest Asset 


» Mumiis the word! 


Something men never speak about 
that every Girl should know 


Popularity is what others think of us. No matter how 
satisfied we may be with our preparations for the dance, thea- 
tre, card party, the real test comes when we go among others. 

A girl can be popular without being beautiful; popular 
without being the most charming or the best dressed. But 
no girl can be popular if she is careless about daintiness. 

Daintiness is a girl’s greatest asset. No man will ever tell 


her if she is careless about it. Even girl 
friends hesitate to tell each other. 

You may say, “Yes, but everyone per- 
spires.” That is true. You cannot help 
perspiring, but you can prevent the odor. 

“Mum” is the word! “Mum” takes 
all odor out of perspiration. This dainty 
snow-white cream, applied to the under- 
arm and elsewhere in the morning—then 
all day and evening you are free from the 
embarrassment of body odors. 

Every woman needs “Mum.” Frequent 
bathing is not enough. Powders and 
perfumes cannot prevent perspiration’s 
odor. You need this simple precaution 
—‘‘Mum’’—to prevent body odors. 


“Mum” is safe—its general use with 
the sanitary pack is evidence enough of 
its perfect harmlessness. 

Get ‘““Mum” today. 25c and 50c—the 
50c jar contains about 3 times as much. 

Special Offer: To get you to use our “Amo- 
ray” Talc—with the fragrance that lasts all 
day—we will send both “Mum,” 25c, and 


“Amoray” Talc—‘“‘ Powder Perfume,” 25c— 
50c worth for 40c. USE THE COUPON. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
' Enclosed is for articles checked. (] “Mum” 25¢ (1) ““Mum” soc 
D Special Offer, 25¢‘“*Mum” and 25c “*Amoray” Talc, 40c postpaid. 


Name 
Addrese____ 
Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address. 
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New Baskets Made of Pine Needles 


(Continued from Page 134) 


with a thread 
for the colored 
raflia decora- 
tion seen in the 
body of the bas- 
ket. Thread a 
needle with the 
first color, yel- 
low, and wrap 
thepineneedles 
between the 
two stitches as 
if you were go- 
ing to make a 
yellow stripe; 
leave the yel- 
low raffia hang- 
ing to the basket and repeat with blue raffia 
and then with orange raffia. Do this at the 
three points indicated and repeat on the next 
round, using the raffia left hanging in the 
basket, but winding each color one space to 
the left—a space being the distance between 
two chain stitches. Repeat on the next round 
and the figure will be complete. Work plain 
for one inch and repeat the figure, placing it 
above the open spaces between the previous 
figures. The basket will then be ready to 
turn in. Work in sharply a trifle over a half 
inch and bind with a green stripe. 

You are now ready for the handle. Just 
above the green stripe place a yellow one, 
padded with pine needles, of course, and 
bring it halfway around the basket; then 
swing up for a handle and bring over to the 
starting point and around the other half of 
the basket. The handle should be about 
seven inches. Follow the yellow stripe with a 
blue, then with an orange stripe, and finish 
with a green stripe. This handle curves. on 
itself halfway over and must be managed 
carefully, as the wire is obstinate. At the 
base of the handle place pompons of the rafhia 
shredded out with your needle. 


‘Roses and Leaves are of Raffia 


HE rose basket shown on this page is 

unusually pretty and easy to make. The 
bottom disk is four and three-quarter inches 
in diameter, and the widest diameter of the 
basket is six and a half inches. It is bowl 
shaped, and is finished with two stripes, one 
above the other. The cover disk fits into the 
basket and has a flange extending into the 
basket a half inch and ending in a stripe. 
Four stripes are then added to the rim, flaring 
upward and outward. The handle is made by 
padding an eleven and a half inch wire, as 
strong and flexible as possible, and adding to 
it about six inches of flexible cord. After the 
padded wire has been wrapped .with green 
raffia and the raffia has also been wrapped 
securely around the cord, stitching through 
occasionally to hold it from slipping, the 
handle is arranged on the cover as illustrated, 


with rose and leaf decoration. Leaves are 
made by buttonholing with raffia over forms 
cut from stiff green material, such as lining 
canvas, with tie wire stitched to the outer 
edye, The roses are raffia in spider-web 





The rose basket’s lid can never be lost, for it is fastened se- 
curely to the side, as shown in illustrations on this page. 


stitch —weav- 
ing in and out 
over straight 
stitches that 
cross—crowd- 
ing the stitches 
so the rose is 
raised. The 
centers are 
French knots 
of yellow raf- 
fia. After the 
cover is fin- 
ished fasten 
the cord vine 
to body of bas- 
ket with a rose 
and two leaves. The lid can thus be lifted 
off, but never detached from the basket. 


Feet are- Made of Vire and Raffia 


HE basket with feet and a cover, on page 

134, has a three and a half inch base. 
After putting on the bottom stripe take wire 
enough to go around the base, plus six inches. 
Mark the quarters on bottom of basket and 
start to put on another stripe just below the 
bottom. When you come to a marked place 
turn down the padded wire three-quarters of 
an inch and back again in a U-shape. Bind 
this foot to the bottom of the basket with 
raffia, and wrap the sides of the U together, 
being careful to sew through often, so the 
raffia cannot slip off. Continue in this man- 
ner until you have completed the circle and 
there are four feet, each three-quarters of an 
inch high. Make another stripe, fastening 
it to the centers between the feet for a half 
inch, and then swinging down to the feet and 
up again until the circle is complete. In the 
space each side of a foot make three straight 
stitches, one of deep green, one of mauve and 
one of light green. The basket flares gently 
upward to a height of two and a quarter 
inches from bottom. Half an inch above the 
bottom mark off four quarters with a thread 
for the color decoration, using the same col- 
ors as for the stitches around feet. Half an 
inch above these, four more figures are placed, 
the spacing alternating with the first. The 
basket turns in sharply for one inch, and two 
and a half inches from bottom another row 
of figures is placed. It then turns straight up 
for three-quarters of an inch, rolls out again 
for a half inch and is finished with a stripe. 
Now pad a wire circle, seventeen inches in 
circumference, and wrap it with the color of 
the basket. Fasten this to opposite sides of 
the top stripe for two inches, letting the extra 
length extend beyond the other sides. Add a 
stripe of deep green, one of mauve and one of 
light green to this and finish with the color 
stripe of the basket, flaring out and down. 
The lid fits into basket with a quarter-inch 
flange and has a knob and one row of figures 
a half inch from rim. To make the knob, 
sew a bead to a trousers button, wrap the 
pine needles with raffia and make a circle that 
will slip over the bead. Widen this circle to 
and over the edge of button and then draw in. 
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Drawing by Edward A. Wilson 


When Grandmother 
was Young 


With what loving care our grandmothers selected silk 
for a gown. Silk was a luxury then and they demanded of 
it not only beauty to delight the eye but a fine texture that 
critical fingers could approve. 


Fashion Period 1865 after an old Daguerreotype 


Back in the sixties, grandmother chose Belding’s Silks 
for the same reason you choose them now— because they 
possess the rare quality of enduring beauty. 


Belding’s are pure dyed silks, preserving all the strength 
of the original silk filament, and guaranteed to-wear long 
and well without cracking or splitting. 


No difference in price can compensate for your disap- 
pointment with poor silk —be sure to find the name 
Belding’s in the selvage before you buy —whether it be for 
gowns, linings, or lingerie. 


Belding Bros, & Company, 902 Broadway, New York City 


Belding’s 


cJabrics, Gmbroidery, Spool Silks 
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Beauty :: Value: : Service \Wy 
Ir Your Lincerie Bears THE Dove LABEL WV) 


ILKS of gossamer fineness—yet they wear well. 

Laces and embroideries chosen with care from 
the world’s markets. (Cotton fabrics, light yet 
strong, that almost rival silk in their sheer lustre. 
Hand-embroidery and hand-sewing which compares 
favorably with that of the French convents. All 
these are yours in Dove Lingerie, now offered by 
more than five thousand of America’s foremost 
merchants. (Truly, it is the part of wisdom to look 
for the little blue-and-white Dove label, which guar- 
antees so much satisfaction, and to ask for Dove 
Lingerie at your favorite store. 


D. E. Sicuer & Co., INnc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 
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Under- 
garments 


Beaut iful well. made Lingerie ( 


NIGHTGOWNS 
STEP-IN SETS 
PAJAMAS 
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(cords and the Way Theyre Made 


By GERTRUDE WHITING 







Under the Direction 
of the Guild of Needle 
and Bobbin (rafts 


A girdle of a handmade cord will add an undreamed of distinction to a 
straight little dark silk crépe or velvet frock, simply embroidered about the neck 
in outline stitch. Knitted gold cord gives the fashionable metallic touch to your 
black felt hat. Fasten it at the left side and make a tassel by fraying the ends. 


February, 1924 








“Double Delight” is 
the appropriate name 
ascribed to the cord 
at right, which makes 
a somewhat different 
girdle for a straight 
chemise frock. When 
made of gold or silver 
cord it is also a lovely 
and attractive fillet for 
the hair for evening. 


ONE are the days when along 
(; our streets came the bent fig- 
ures of men, their voices dron- 
ing out “Umbrellas to mend!” The 
smart woman is as particular about 
accessories as about her frocks and 
hats, and she would not think of 
carrying an umbrella with a rent, be it 
mended ever so neatly. Sometimes 
she does form an 
attachment to a 
particular handle, 
however, and has 
it placed upon a 
new umbrella; and 
if you are averse 
to such sentiment 
read no farther, 
for you will surely be caught in the 
snare of making a cord for your um- 
brella handle, from which you will 
never want to part. 

The cord is made of that most 
humble but useful article, the shoe 
lace. For your umbrella handle you 
will need two pairs of flat double tu- 
bular laces, resembling corset laces. 
They should be from 14 to 4% inch 
wide, and of the length sold for a 
lady’s high boot—that is, 54 or 63 
inches. If you follow the sketches 
at the bottom of page 140, and the 
directions which accompany them, 
you will have no difficulty in making 
the cord, and you will find the work 
so interesting that your cry will soon 
be ‘More umbrellas to conquer!” 

To divert your mind from a con- 
tinuous wish for rain, we are showing 
on this page several other uses for 











Knitting the circular 
gold cord at left, which 
is also shown in de- 
tail on page 140, will 
prove a relaxation 
for the woman whose 
brain is buzzing with 
budgets and house- 
hold cares. The same 
cord may be used for 
a hand-bag handle. 








cords, and directions for making the 
various designs. If you have one of 
the smart little felt hats that Paris 
sponsors, why not trim it simply with 
a knitted gold cord? Buy a spool of 
gilt cord, the untwisted kind prefer- 
ably, though the twisted is by no 
means taboo. Fine numbers come on 
spools, the coarser ones sometimes 
are sold by the yard. Use a pair of 
double-pointed steel needles—the size 
of needles should be the same as the 
thickness of the cord bought. ‘To 
make one inch of the knitted cord, 
fifteen inches of plain cord are needed. 
From this it is easy to calculate how 
much gold cord you will require. 

The band itself can be made in half 
an hour. Cast on three stitches; knit 
them off, and pass them to the oppo- 
site end of the needle. Now turn the 
needle so that the working end of the 
thread will lie at the back of the knit- 
ting. Keeping the thread at the back 
of the work, as in the photograph on 
page 140, begin and knit them off 
again, and pass them to the oppos te 
end of the needle as before. Procecd 
thus until the required length is «t- 
tained. A circular cord will result. 

For the girdle on the frock above, 
use four pairs of white silk rat-tail shoe 
strings, 54 inches long. Make two 
strings, of four shoe laces each, by cut- 
ting off tips and carefully sewing and 
binding ends, lapping them about '4 
inch. Details for making this cord are 
at top of page 140. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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“Soap and Water’ 


“It’s the 20 Mule Team Borax, my dear, with the soap and water that makes the 
clothes really white and actually hygienically clean. I would never think of using 
soap and water without 20 Mule Team Borax to wash or cleanse anything.” 


20 Mule Team Borax prevents woolens from shrinking and colors from fading. 
It is a solvent and an antiseptic and it has proven itself through the years to 
be Nature’s Greatest Cleanser. 

20 Mule Team Borax is as valuable an addition to soap as soap is to water, 
and any grocer you buy soap from has 20 Mule Team Borax—Ask him. 


Sold at Grocers’, Department Stores and Druggists’. Send for the Magic Crystal 
booklet, giving a hundred important household uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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Stop 
Wasting Tea 


use 


TAC TEA BALLS 


What a Tao Tea Ball Is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips of the tea plants of the finest gar- 
dens in Ceylon, India, and Java, accurately measured and packed 
by special machines in handy gauze balls. 


Quality of Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea experts have labored to produce Tao, the 
supreme tea—the finest tea you have ever tasted, Flowery Orange 
Pekoe Blend. The Tao Tag on every Tao Tea Ball is our trade- 
mark and your guarantee of supreme quality. Indorsed by Good 
Housekeepii Bureau of Foods, Sanitation & Health, serial No. 3070. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the guess and waste out of tea-making. 
Tao Tea Balls are pot size. Each ball makes 4 to 5 cups, accord- 
ing to strength desired, of delicious tea. A half of a cent a cup— 
less in the big fifty-ball Caddy. 


Convenience of Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of packing eliminates all guess- 
work and waste from tea-making. No messy tea leaves to clean 
up—so convenient, so economical, so good! 





FLOWERY rane 
SRANGE penKor i ACES pty 20-BALL 
BLEND "Og / TIN 





10-BALL TIN 


50-BALL CADDY 


Ask Your Dealer Today 


for 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 
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TAO TEA CO., Inc. FREE TRIAL 
103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 3. OFFER 
Name ~ Address 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY 


Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious flowery orange 
pekoe blend—in the modern economical Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is: 


Name Address 











(ords and the Way Theyre «Made 


(Continued from Page 138) 
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(1) Make an ordinary loop. (2) Hold up a 2-inch loop with forefinger; do not remove upstretched 
forefinger in working. (3) With left forefinger, fish back through the front of the loop, picking up a 
new 2-inch loop from the ends hanging at left. (4) Having made a fresh loop, take a new hold of the 
knot section below, with left thumb and second finger, and releasing the loop on the right forefinger, 
start with right hand and draw it down by its loose end. (5) The old loop gradually tightening into 
a knot about base. Make sure, after each pull, that the two cords lie side by side, untwisted, unlapped. 
Continue by picking up a new loop with right forefinger, and proceed as before, alternating the direc- 
tion after each knot is made. (6) The Double Delight has developed from string into cord. 





Beginning at left of 
upper row below: (1) 
With umbrella lying 
down, pull through 
lacers as indicated. (2) 
Making an inch-long 
loop with lacer point 
ing toward you, turn 
its end away to the left 
side of the one already 
pointing away from 
you. (3) Bring left- 
hand lacer across and 
lay beside right-hand 
one, but on the side 
away from you. (4) 
From rear, bring for- 
ward the strand not 
hitherto disturbed. (5 
Cross this strand wit/ 
similarly untouched 
right-hand one, going 
to left through loot 
made at the start. Kee} 


loops flat. 























































4 5 6 
(6) Pull up original loop and you have a square basketwork base. Repeat operation, remembering 
that loop and direction of work will alternate with each round—from left to right, and right to left. 
To lengthen working material, flatly sew on a new lacer without turning under the ends, but attach it 
where the joint will be hidden in the weaving, and don’t lengthen both lacers at same place. To finish 
off, pull two strings to the left, two to the right, sew firmly to starting strings, and with a bodkin pass 
one pair one way. through the umbrella handle hole, the other pair the opposite way to hide ends. 
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**Tsn'tT my new Turnover Toaster a 
beauty? I just bought it. During 
February, you know, one thinks about 
adding to the home furnishings, and 
these handy electrical appliances make 
housekeeping so much easier! 
“My Westinghouse Iron and Per- 
colator Set have really become indis- 
pensable, they're so useful and attrac- 
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tive. Next were going to get the 
Waffle Iron.” 

Thousands of women are choosing 
Westinghouse appliances, both for 
their reliability and their good looks. 
Pictures don't half tell the story, but 
you can see them at any of the stores 
handling the Westinghouse line. Now 
is a good time to buy them. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
Waffle Iron 


Westinghouse 
Small Motor 


Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps 


io _ 
y we 
Fa At; @ 


Westinghouse 
Table Stove 


Westinghouse 


Rectigon 


Westinghouse Automatic 


Electric Range 


Westinghouse 
Iron 


Westinghouse Grecian 
Urn Percolator Set 











© 1924, W. KE. & M. Co. 


Westinghouse 
Warming Pad 


% 


Westinghouse 
Bell Ringer 
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ADET HOSIERY 


SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED and) REINFORCED 
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A) versatile as Dame Fashion herself in the diversity of styles and colorful tones, CADET SILK HOSIERY . 
deftly adds its elusive loveliness to the frock for every occasion. 


To lustrous beauty, delicate, flawless texture and perfect fit, CADET has added the gratifying quality 
of unusual durability. Its enduring charm is achieved through the special process of scientific strengthen- 
ing and reinforcing that has gained for CADET its enviable reputation for the economy of long wear. 
Reputable stores almost everywhere have CADET HOSIERY at reasonable prices in a variety of styles, 
colors and fabrics for Men, Women and Children. 

May we send you our free booklet, “Style Starts with Stockings” 
CADET KNITTING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also makers of Wool, Worsted, Artificial Silk and Pure Silk Sweaters, for Men, Women and Children. 
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& mbroidery on 
Kitchen Clothes 


and (urtains 


in circle are embroidered in outline and 
running stitches in shades of yellow and 
brown, with a black line across the hem. 
The transfer includes three yards of bor- 
der, four and one-sixteenth inches wide. 
The curtains below with lattice design are 
embroidered in dark red with flowers in a 
lighter shade, the lazy-daisy and outline 
stitches being used. Two copies of Trans- 
fer, No. 519 will be necessary to make the 
curtains below, although one copy includes 
sufficient basket design for curtains at left. 
A dress of unbleached muslin, with raglan 
sleeves—sizes 16 years, 36 to 48—has black 
muslin binding and rows of cross-stitching 
in coarse black mercerized cotton. No 
pattern is needed for cross-stitching. 








Apron Design, No. 4205 
Initial Transfer, No. 14899 


Curtain, 
Transfer, No. 519 


EEDLEWORK departments in many of the big stores 
N find designs for kitchen curtains among their best sell- 

ers. Evidently well-brought-up housekeepers believe in 
daintiness and good taste in their working-room, as well as 
in their drawing-room. 

Most in demand for the curtains are unbleached muslin and 
similar cotton materials, with the designs embroidered in mer- 
cerized cotton in any colors that harmonize with the room. At 
top of page, baskets in brown or black cross-stitch are festooned 
with gay flowers in outline or lazy-daisy stitch, a combination 
that spells big results with little labor. The apron sketched 
is so complete that it can be worn as a dress, and its short 
kimono sleeves lengthened by separate sections. Made of tan, 
pink or lavender gingham—in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 42—it has 
darker cotton braid 
used as trimming 
and a simple 
monogram. 





} 














The cur- 
tains 
shown 























































































Curtain 
Transfer, 
No, 525 


Dress Design, 
No. 3020 
Sizes 2 to 10 years 
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* 
fear 
Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest 

handicap anyone can have in 
life. It keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing your 
downright best and from getting 
on in life as you should. 


Personal appearance has a lot 
to do with the way you feel. 
Clothes count, of course. But still 
there is one thing so many people 
overlook—something that at once 
brands them as either fastidious 
or careless—the teeth. 


Notice today how you, your- 
self, watch another person’s teeth 
when he or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 


Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such 
criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. The first tube you buy 
will prove this to you. 


You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And, moreover, 
just as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so 
Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe denti- 
frice. It cleans yet it cannot injure the 
enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about you 
today? LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
CO., St. Louis, U. 8. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 























Curtain Transfer, 
No. 519 


Dress Design, 
No. 4231 














—_ 


> . . . 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Aprons, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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a”! 
Our Spring Sewing Book 
is just out. It contains new designs for 
women’s and children’s dresses, aprons, 
undergarments, hats, etc., also attrac- 
tive and original ideas for utility articles 
and household decoration. All these can 
be made quickly and economically with 


which comes in a variety of fast color 
wash fabrics and in fine taffeta silks. 
You can find them at notion counters 
in best stores everywhere. 


SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS for copy of book and 3-yard 
sample of tape in fast color percale in any one 
of the following colors: Gray, Pink, Light Blue, 
Brown, Reseda, Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, 
Old Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 


Wa. E. Wright & Sons Co., Mfrs. 
Dept. 104 Orange, N. J. 
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THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF 
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HE medicine cabinet should furnish a defense 

against common ills. Its contents is often your 
only aid in times of need. Is your medicine cabinet 
prepared for an emergency? Would your physician 
approve the products in it? 

These 2re important questions. The health—even 
the lives—of your loved ones may depend upon the 
kind and quality of the products in your cabinet. 
Unless they are pure and of correct strength, they 
may not only be disappointing in results, but even 


St 


Sedium Bicarbonate 
A ome S moe omRAT 


Squibb‘s 


Squibb's - Epsom Sait 
CREE NT g 


What is in your medicine cabinet? 
Are they products your physician would approve ? 


harmful. 


any medicine at all, than to have unreliable articles. 


It might be better at times not to have 


SQUIBB PRODUCTS have been recognized for genera- 
tions as standards of purity, safety and reliability. 
Each one is approved by medical or dental author- 
ities before it is offered to you. 

Protect yourself and your family. Always demand 
SQUIBB’S in original packages. You will then be as- 
sured of pure, trustworthy products whenever an 
emergency arises, or your physician directs their use. 





bos | 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate. of Sodc—¥Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 


seth Rl Unscented. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 


ordinary, unpurified market product. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—Pure crystals for solution, or soft 


: ; aise butter-fat or casein. 
powder for dusting. A soothing, mild antiseptic. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—An exquisite preparation of correct 
composition for the care of the skin. Will not become 


t ; chi on d adults. 
rancid. Does not grow hair. children and adult 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—Correct in composition. Soft, 
velvety and unirritating. 


Squibb’s Milk Sugar—For home modification of milk. 
Carefully purified. Does not contain any cane sugar, 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil—A selected Norwegian oil; perfectly 
pure. Unusually rich in vitamin. Readily taken by 


py 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior corrective for acid 
mouth and stomach. For children and adults. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Protects the teeth from acid decay. Heals 
tender gums. 


Violet, Carnation and 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder—¥or the Baby and every tender 
skin, Exquisitely soft and soothing. Counteracts acid 
excretions. Does not interfere with normal skin action. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil—Purified by special process. It is 
remarkably free from that nauseating taste. 


SQUIBB 


EVERY 


rREGrUCT is 


THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF 
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cA Full Set of Short ©lothes for 
Six Months to Three Years 


TS 


k 


A 


an 





handwork on children’s clothes must be 
that labor of love that is mentioned so 
often. The impatience and irritation that 
usually accompany dressmaking are lacking 
entirely when running up tiny seams or em- 
broidering wee flowers on baby clothes, and 


|: ALWAYS seems as if embroidery and 


our chief concern is 
making bands big 
enough for a fat little 
“tummy,” or armholes 
loose and comfy for 
dimpled little arms. 

The set of short 
clothes pictured here 
consists of a coat, cap, 
dress, petticoat and 
drawers, and comes in 
one design, No. 4049, 
sizes 4, 1 to 3 years. 
Embroidered motifs, 
ten styles in various 
, are all included 
in design 14920. 

\t the bottom of the 
page is shown the coat, 
with kimono sleeves 
and cape, though a 
small round collar may 
be used if preferred. 
Made up in broadcloth, 
with  silk-embroidered 
motifs, this is a splen- 
did coat for winter 
days, or in piqué, a 
heavy silk crépe or fine 
!'vench flannel 
lor warmer 
weather. The 

nall cap is 
also designed 
with a rever 
instead of 
scalloped in 
one piece, and 
is made of 
material to 
match coat. 
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All 
Embroidery 
Designs in 
Transfer 
No. 14920 


All Designs 
in One Set 
No. 4049 


When it’s bedtime for bears, often little 
folks are just getting dressed after napping- 
time, so Teddy’s owner somewhat apolo- 
getically appears in her petticoat. It’s a 
very fetching one, however, of sheer batiste 
or lawn embroidered with daisies sitting up 
as straight as all good children do. The ruffle 


is gathered on, and the 
petticoat slips over the 
head, buttoning on 
each shoulder. 

Fully dressed for a 
conquest of all hearts, 
the young lady in the 
center wears a frock of 
finest white handker- 
chief linen, with tiny 
embroidered sprigs of 
white flowers. The 
sleeves are kimono cut 
and may be full length 
or to the elbow. An 
edging of val lace trims 
the cuffs, and the collar 
has edging and inser- 
tion through which a 
cord is drawn, or this 
may be omitted and 
the dressfastened down 
the back. 

At the right is a femi- 
nine version of Diddle 
Diddle Dumpling, my 
son John! You remem- 
ber he had one stocking 
off and the other stock- 
ing on, and didn’t care 
awhit. Her little pan- 
ties are buttoned be- 
hind and roundabout, 
and embroidered above 
the val edging. They 
are of batiste or lawn 
and match the petti- 
coat, a different design 
in embroidery being 
shown simply for a 
matter of choice. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 


cents; Children’s Sets, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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VaTneer s§ 
WRAP-AROUND 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Corset Invisible 


This entirely new type of 
Warner Wrap-around has a 
low, full top, with an ex- 
clusive feature of diaphragm 
control for the woman whose 
waistline flesh makes most 
corsets uncomfortable; and 
an equally new and exclusive 
design at the back and thigh. 




















Style illustrated, 185 ... $3.50 
Similar style, 0421, $5.00 


Send for folder of Warner’s Wrap-arounds for stout-type, slender- 
type, average-type and curved-type figures. 
Prices $1.50 up. 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Brothers Co., 347 Madison 
Avenue, NewY ork; 367 W. Adams Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, San 
Francisco. Made also in Canada by the Warner Brothers Co., Montreal 


Warner’s Bandeau 
Style 2716 at $2.00 


is a fashionable, long design of silk- 
striped batiste, which effectually 
does away with diaphragm flesh 
and is especially adapted for wear 
with low-topped or topless corsets. 





There is a Warner Bandeau for every Warner Corset 
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During thirty years of manufacturing 
no production of 


Theodore Haviland | 


FRANCE. 


has met with such approval by both 
dealers and public as the Eden and 
the Paradise decorations on the 
Pilgrim shape. 


The graceful lines of this shape, so 
different from any other, the wonder- 
fully brilliant colors in the flower 
and bird groups, have produced 
a combination which has been a 
delight to its hundreds of owners. 


A richer effect has also been reached 
by a soft, lustrous ivory rim which 
may be hadataslightlyincreased cost. 
To be had from good dealers. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for our booklet, and 


wewill tell youwhere you can purchase. Not 
as expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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The Luncheon Set that Always-Appeals 


By MaBeEL Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Under the Direction of the Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 

















the touch of ro- 

mance about it 
that makes the daisy 
such a popular motif 
in embroidery and de- 
signing. As if it were 
yesterday, we recall 
those anxious mo- 
ments when we ques- 
tioned the future 
according to the 
daisy-petal ritual. 

In the luncheon set 
of daisy design illus- 
trated, a wheel motif 
is also introduced, 
which adds much to 
the picturesqueness. 
It forms the button- 
holed border, and is 
worked in white em- 
broidery cotton, the 
yellow centers of the 
daisies being the only 
touch of color on the 
set. 

For your material 
select a white or 
cream linen—or cot- 
ton—of a weave that 
is not too heavy and 
yet has the desirable 


I WONDER if it is 


firmness and durability. 
the reliable embroidery cottons 
may be selected. The edge is but- 
tonholed, the daisy petals done in 
solid embroidery, the stems and 
leaves outlined, and the centers of 
daisies filled with very small French 
knots which are embroidered 





To do French laid or solid em- 
broidery, pad with running 
stitches. The embroidery is done 
over this padding at right angles, 
with stitches even and close. 


. 
me ceesese® 


Transfer No. 529 




















For outline stitch below, take even stitches, 
with needle pointed toward you, and make 
each stitch go back, perhaps a third, on pre- 
ceding stitch. Shorten stitches around curve. 












Any of 





French knot: Twist thread 
around needle as indicated, re- 
leasing as you draw through. 


in a bright shade of 
yellow, as nearly like 
the real daisy as pos- 
sible. 

In buttonholing 
the edge, your stitches 
should be very short, 
as there is a charm 
about the fine edge 
which is lost if the 
stitches are long. 
The petals need not 
be embroidered in 
solid stitch, for they 
are very effective in 
outline stitch. 

The small doily is 
six inches in diam- 
eter from the outside 
edge of scallops, with 
scallops half an inch 
deep and about one 
inch wide. The large 
doily is ten inches in 
diameter from the 
outside edge of scal 
lops, with scallops 
one inch deep = 
two inches wide. ‘The 
centerpiece is eight 
een inches in diain 
eter from the outside 
of scallops, with scal 


lops two inches deep and _ four 
inches wide. 
cludes centerpiece, six plate doi 
lies and six tumbler doilies. 

This design, for a library-talie 
centerpiece, would be very att 
tive on heavy tan linen, worked in 
the colors of the black-eyed Sus 


Transfer design in 





Pad scallop with two lines 
running Stitches. 
from left to right, holding t 
thread toward you with /e/t 
thumb and passing needle ot 
the loop of thread thus formed. 


Buttonh 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Sureet, New York City. 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 4 
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Medically Stélpless 


(Continued from Page 31) 


With stern logic the high death rate of 
mothers, and particularly of young mothers, 
is found in those localities where physicians 
and nurses are scarcest and most difficult to 
obtain. The same is true, as will be shown 
later, {or infant mortality. Scattered fig- 
ures— there are no general data as to medical 
care—are significant. In a Southwestern 
foothill county only sixty-eight mothers out 
of a hundred and sixty had the services of a 
physician in confinement; in an adjoining 
county eight out of sixty-five; and in a third 
and more mountainous region only about 
thirty per cent had either medical or nursing 
attendance. Death and incapacitation rates 
in all three localities were far above the nor- 
mal, although the stock was sturdy and fairly 
prosperous. ; ; ; 

Two rural counties of Wisconsin report 
that less than one-fifth of the mothers had 
any medical care or supervision during preg- 
nancy. One untoward result of lack of in- 
struction was that a rest period of ten days 
or more after the birth of the child was taken 
by only half as many rural as city mothers, 
and many of the country women returned to 
their household duties within two or three 
days. Agricultural Mississippi data show 
that about two-fifths of the mothers had a 
doctor at confinement, one-sixth had any 
prenatal care whatsoever, and in less than 
one per cent of the cases was such care scien- 
tifically adequate. 

A mountain county of the Appalachian 
region of which a comprehensive scientific 
survey has been made by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a maternal death rate of nearly 
twenty-two per one hundred thousand popu- 
lation, as compared with a normal rate for 
the county at large of about fifteen. Another 
region in which more than a quarter of the 
families lived ten miles or more from a doc- 
tor, and only one-twenty-fifth within five 
miles, reflected this unfavorable condition in 
a maternity death rate of more than forty- 
one. For purposes of comparison, take the 
tural districts of Kansas,where the population 
is almost as widespread and the distances, 
but not the traveling time, from medical aid 
are about as great. Kansas has good roads 
across level prairies; few households are an 
hour froma physician. The maternity death 
rate in the surveyed districts of agricul- 
tural Kansas is just under three—about one- 
fourteenth of the high record quoted above. 


The Newspaper Didn't Know 


ONSIDER the following picture, you 
comfortable and safeguarded city fam- 

ily, with a doctor on one corner, a drug store 
on the other, and a hospital in the next block. 
“No physician is resident in any of the 
three townships of the survey. There is no 
hospital no trained nurses in the 
county, and patients are dependent upon the 


well-meaning but untrained services of rela- 
tives and neighbors. Prenatal care is prac- 
tically nonexistent; more than three-quarters 
of the mothers visited had had no advice or 
supervision whatever during pregnancy.” 
Lost spring I read a felicitously worded 
and romantically conceived editorial in a 
prominent New York City newspaper, senti- 
mentally regretting the disappearance of the 
“old gray-whiskered family doctor,” but con- 
gratulating modern civilization, and particu- 
larly the automobile, upon the fact that there 
Was no longer any need for him, because “ few 
country districts in the state now are more 
thar fifteen minutes from the nearest doc- 
tor’; and I wished that I could have fur- 
nished, as a corollary to that comfortable if 
uniounded assurance, this letter, mailed less 
than a month earlier, from a town within a 


huncired miles of the editorial office: 
“A doctor from W agreed to attend 
my wite. When called at 3 p.m. he refused to 





come, though the roads were broken and the 
mail getting through. After three hours 
agony I tried M——. The doctor there said 


he was too old for such weather. At P—— 
the doctor was just recovering from flu. 
Dr.— at G— was away on a case at 
N—-—- P——, In desperation I called W—— 
again and the doctor said he would come, but 
I would have to pay twelve dollars for a rig. 
Before he arrived it was all over; my wife 


Sees 


got through alone, but it was a terrible ex- 
perience. We have no doctors, as it looks, in 
this territory ready to do business.” 

I venture to say that outside of possibly 
four, there is not a county in New York 
State in which that experience cannot be 
matched. More distressing and dangerous 
instances can be cited from the less popu- 
lous states. 

Midwifery is a growing problem all over the 
country. North Carolina has, it is estimated, 
more than five thousand of these haphazard 
practitioners. Despairing of adequate rural 
attention from the “regulars,” the state of 
Pennsylvania proposes to accept the only 
practical substitute and increase the efficiency 
of midwives by special training. Trained and 
community nurses from all quarters con- 
stantly write in to official health departments 
requesting courses in obstetrics on the ground 
that in the outlying portions of their dis- 
tricts physicians cannot be obtained, or, if 
they do take a case, too often arrive after the 
crisis is over, imposing the responsibility 
upon the insufficiently expert nurse. Con- 
tinental custom though it is, alien to our 
American habits of thought, the practice of 
substituting for the medical expert a local 
“practical woman” is spreading rapidly in 
the rural districts, whereas it used to be con- 
fined to the slums of the large cities. 


Economics and the Midwife 


CONOMICS has its bearing upon this 

phase. Twenty-five dollars for a con- 
finement, if without complications, would be 
about the average country physician’s mini- 
mum charge. Reasonable though this is, it is 
still a heavy tax upon a struggling farmer. A 
local woman with some little reputation as a 
“helper” will come in, more out of kindness 
than with any expectation of reward, and be 
quite satisfied with a “present” of two or 
three or perhaps five dollars. More expert 
attendants who have developed a sound 
technic and have perhaps even taken a 
short course at some hospital charge almost 
as much as a physician; but this includes 
nursing care of the mother and child for 
some days after. 

In the very distant localities, where even 
the doubtful expedient of a midwife may be 
unavailable, the expectant mother must de- 
pend upon such technical aid as she may de- 
rive from books. Much that is practical and 
valuable has been published, and with it 
some matter that is evil and dangerous. One 
pamphlet, circulated in the West as patent- 
medicine advertising matter, tells young 
mothers that they may safely get out of bed 
and attend to their household duties on the 
third day after the baby is born if they take 
the advertised quack nostrum. As ten days 
of rest is the normal requirement, such ad- 
vice is a peril to the mother and, through the 
mother, to the child. 

I have already cited the sinister change in 
the ratio of infant mortality in rural dis- 
tricts as compared with infant mortality in 
the cities. For the first time in the history of 
American vital statistics the country, with 
every advantage over the city for the rearing 
of babies except reliability of medical at- 
tendance, showed in 1921 a higher death rate 
for babies under one year of age. The shift 
appears sudden. In 1920 every state except 
two, New York and Oregon, had a lower 
rural than urban infant mortality rate. Im- 
proved registration in the country districts 
may in part account for this reversal of the 
figures. Certainly it would be impossible to 
prove any general statistical proportion be- 
tween it and the growing inaccessibility of 
doctors to'the outlying regions. But there 
are indications, not to be ignored, of a con- 
nection between the two. It is not improb- 
able that the state commissioner of roads 
had quite as much to do with infant welfare 
as the state commissioner of health. 

According to the survey figures of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, out of each one thousand 
white babies born alive in a flat country with 
easily traveled roads, fifty-six died in their 
first year; ina mountain country of the same 
state, where “road” may signify anything 
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al ca silence—somewhere a clock ticking a measured 
cadence. The phone rings—ring-ring—ring-ring-ring! 
A voice in the hall: “Yes, this is Holton four one hundred. Who? 
. . . Frances! Why, Fran, you darling, whenever did you get to 
town? ... You say you're at the Ambassador and Jack’s with 
you? .. . Every hotel in town is full? . . . Well, you old goose, 
why did you even consider a hotel? You knew we didn’t have a 
guest room? You're quite right, but we have the loveliest Daven- 
poet Bed you ever saw with a real bed in it and—what’s that? Room 
or both of you? Don’t be silly, it’s a real bed, I tell you, and you'll 


be just as comfortable as can be. Jump in a taxi and hurry on out, 
we're dying to see you both!” 


The Davenport Bed makes guests feel welcome. No matter 
how snug and tiny the apartment, there is always comfort- 
able accommodation for the extra guests in its generous 
size bed with real bedsprings and mattress. 


By daythe Davenport Bed is a beautiful and inviting davenport. 
It brings a tone of luxury and substantial comfort to the 
living room. Your furniture store will show you a variety of 
Davenport Beds in various upholsterings, designs and woods. 
A wide selection of styles will make it an easy matter for 
you to choose the particular Davenport Bed that will best 
suit your requirements. 


A note or post card will bring our brochure, which illus- 
trates more than a hundred varieties of Davenport Beds. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1134 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 













































Trim Stockings 
without a hole! 


ARKER-KNIT School 

Stockings have a knack 
of keeping out of the mend- 
ing basket! They’re stur- 
dily made—reinforced 
where the strain comes and 
accurately sized. 


At most of the better shops 
in three weights. 


No. 222. Medium weight. Re- 
inforced heel and toe. 


No. 8. Heavy weight. Rein- 
forced knee, heel and toe. 


No. 216. Extra heavy weight. 
Reinforced heel and toe. 


Black or cordovan 


PARKER-KNIT 


SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL& DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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BABY’S MILK 


Mother's milk is always best and 
safest; but when that is deficient 
either in quality or quantity, or both, 
another milk must be provided. 

Physicians state that cow’s milk 
diluted with barley water made from 
ROBINSON’S “PATENT” BARLEY is 
one of the best substitutes known. The 
cow’s milk is then easily digested by the 
infant, as the barley water prevents the 
formation of large indigestible curds — 
which often occur when cow’s milk is 
not so modified. 


Write for free booklet of interest to 
mothers and expectant mothers. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) LTD. 
A= Dept. B-114, 90 West Broadway 
CS > New York, N. Y. 
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from a broadened mule trail to a more 
or less dry river bed, the infant mor- 
tality was over eighty; that is, one child 
in every twelve failed to survive its 
first year. In a Southern county in- 
stanced by the Children’s Bureau, where 
medical resources were scarce and uncertain, 
forty-five of eighty-five babies born died in 
their first year; in others, twenty-two out of 
twenty-eight, twelve out of fifteen, ten out of 
sixteen. These are extreme rather than typi- 
cal figures; but they illustrate the effects of 
ignorance and lack of professional super- 
vision. 

Data from other localities would seem to 
indicate that the midwife is an agency of 
death to babies, though, as cited above, it 
remains to be proved whether she is not as 
adept in the care of the mother as the aver- 
age physician. In a locality having the ab- 
normal infant death rate of a hundred and 
fifty-three per one thousand children born 
alive last year, midwives attended two-thirds 
of the cases. Stillbirths are another phase 
of needless wastage of life. Here again, be- 
cause of better living conditions among the 
mothers, the rural figures should be lower 
than in the cities, where industrial conditions 
often compel women to continue factory or 
other regular work far into pregnancy. It 
appears, however, that the rural stillbirth 
rate is steadily overtaking the urban rate. 

To the survivors who grow into early child- 
hood, the doctorless condition continues to 
be serious. No duty which the physician 
owes to and performs for the body politic is 
more important than the supervision of the 
growing child—to see that he or she enters 
into adult life without the handicaps com- 
mon to untended growth. Who is to take 
over this function if the local doctor leaves? 

The first official baby clinic held in Okla- 
homa showed that three-quarters of all the 
rural babies examined had defects of a kind 
which, unchecked, would seriously impair 
their health and development. Georgia’s 
‘“Health-mobile,” conducted about the state 
by the department of child hygiene, at- 
tracted to it mothers who walked or traveled 
in oxcarts and other archaic vehicles over 
miles of backwoods roads to learn how to 
care for their families, and who were genu- 
inely surprised to discover that bad eyes, bad 
teeth, bad noses and throats in childhood 
were influences which would adversely 
affect adult life. They had supposed 


Medically Frelpless 


(Continued from Page 149) 


questionnaire to fifty-five thousand farm cor- 
respondents requesting opinions and sugges- 
tions as to what could best be done to improve 
the condition of farm women, his compiled 
report commented specially on the many 
writers who “complain bitterly of the large 
fees, up to twenty-five dollars, charged by 
physicians, and some frankly state that medi- 
cal attention is beyond the average farmer’s 
reach.” And this was ten years ago, when 
the situation was much less acute than now. 
That expert care is given by the Government 
to ailing animals, where no help is forthcom- 
ing for sick humans, is another point of ad- 
verse comment. 

“Why do you spend a fortune on treating 
sick hogs and cattle?” challenges one farm 
wife and mother. ‘‘How about babies? Our 
children die for lack of knowledge.’’ And 
another: “If a farmer’s horse or cow is sick 
he is allowed to call in a specialist free of 
charge. And if a child gets sick and the fam- 
ily doctor has done all he can? A lot of chil- 
dren die because they are not able to have a 
specialist.””, And a lot more, it might be 
added today, die because they cannot get a 
good country doctor of the old type, whose 
“specialty” is illness, and whose particular 
specialty, if he permits himself such a luxury, 
is children. 

However beneficial, scientifically, the pres- 
ent tendency to extreme specialization may 
be, it presents a very serious financial phase, 
particularly in the instance of a farmer. 
Where a case even though complicated or 
obscure would be diagnosed and treated for- 
merly by one general practitioner, half a 
dozen specialists are now expected to apply 
to it each his detailed and refined technic, 
and each, incidentally, his detailed and not 
overrefined bill. The average countryman 
simply cannot stand the burden. 

“But,” say the apologists for medical cen- 
tralization, “the countryman can always 
come in to the hospital, where specialists are 
at call, and thus avoid the high cost of dis- 
tant visits.” The main weakness of this 
argument is that it is not true. Hospital 
distribution is one of the least satisfactory 


method of medical practice is unduly 

hard upon the farmer. Just as there 

is overspecialization, so there is over. 

hospitalization among the younger ele- 

ment of the profession. I heard three of 
the most eminent men in American medicine 
discussing this matter of the hospital versus 
the home for the treatment of ordinary illness 
and the general opinion, heretical though it 
may sound, was that the patient’s chance 
would be quite as good in a cleanly and fairly 
comfortable home as in the best-equipped 
institution. The reason given for this was the 
“dehumanized” institutional atmosphere, 
which often and subtly operates against that 
most potent ally of the doctor in long jll- 
nesses, the patient’s will to live. 

Dr. Frank Billings, of Chicago, a recognized 
authority on medical standards, ethics and 
practice, thus writes, addressing his fellow 
doctors. He is discussing the situation in 
Chicago, but it is quite as true of much 
country practice: 

“Many private practitioners whose chief 
practice a few years ago consisted of domi- 
ciliary visitation now refuse to give this real 
obligation to the public and compel their 
patients who are too ill to visit the office to 
go to the hospital. Whatever excuse may be 
given for this disregard for the comfort, wel- 
fare and financial condition of these pa- 
tients, one is obliged to conclude that it is 
due really to selfishness and laziness in the 
desire to escape the hardships experienced by 
a real family practice—the best and most 
valuable service a physician may give.” 

Unfortunately there is deeply embedded in 
the minds of the rural populace a special 
prejudice against the hospital. In my part 
of the country they say “‘They’ve taken her 
to the hospital” in the same hushed voice 
employed in conveying the news “They've 
sent for the priest.” 


The Big Thing: He Kuows’Em All 


UT even assuming everything to be true 
that the advocates of city treatment for 
country dwellers advance, assuming that all 
roads are practicable for fast-speeding cars 
at all times, that the fifteen minutes from a 
doctor which the editorial theorist supposes 
is a general condition, that city hospitals are 
indeed hospitable to the stricken countryman 
at a price which he can afford, there 
still remains one reason why the disap- 





that the children would outgrow such | 
things. i 

Many of these mothers of families 
had never even seen a doctor. It was 
in a Georgia district that the popular 
local remedy for a minor ailment of 
childhood was bird shot! 


Sick Cattle vs. Sick Babies 


HEN doing field work for the 

California State Board of Health, 
Doctor Watters, now of the Federal | 
Department of Labor, visited a settle- | 
ment back in the mountains seven- | 
teen miles from the nearest railroad 
point and about fifty from a doctor, 
where there was a school of forty-two 
children. No medical inspector had 
ever visited it. ‘There was no protec- 
tion against communicable disease. 
Rickets, mental deficiency, and mal- 
formations were found among the chil- 
dren, and there was hardly one without 
some actually or potentially damaging 





wi Building 


By Littran Garp 


OD gives you something to build today; 
It may be a palace or back-lane wall; 
Whatever it is, with a heart that’s gay, 
Go—build it all. 


Don't leave out parts of it. Aim faith-high, 
With pride in your heart, remembering still 
That Kingly plannings about you lie 
And a Kingly will. 


And if it’s a wee little cottage you rear, 
And folks laugh long at its humble grace, 
Just cry: “My Architect's plans were clear— 
He needed the place.” 


‘ ‘| pearance of the country doctor would 


be, and is, a local calamity. For not 
only is he the curator and healer of his 
community—the auto-borne city spe- 
cialist may be that if he can get there 
in time—he is also its ever-watchful 
guardian, as the city man never can be. 
For how could an absentee be expected 
to perform this vital and unremitting 
service of protection? 

We may take it for granted that 
| the city man will report epidemic dis- 
| eases among his country patients, as 
| the law requires; but what will he 
know of the evil underlying conditions 
that breed and disseminate disease? 
That is not his business; he is not 
paid for that when he comes rushing 
out to visit a sick man and goes rush- 
| ing on to visit another. If he does his 
best for his individual clients he may 
pass on with a clear conscience; with 
| the community he has no concern, not 
| being a member of it. 

But the country physician, knowing 








defect of eyes, teeth, ears or throat. 

The community, numbering perhaps - 
five hundred people in all, was fortunate in- 
deed if it saw a physician twice in a year. 

The tale of individual tragedies conse- 
quent upon dearth and difficulties of medical 
attendance could be piled up to a grisly 
total; particularly by going back to the re- 
cent pandemic of influenza when, even in 
well-manned districts, so many physicians 
were literally worked to death. 

Allowing that the practitioner who has 
moved from the country into the city is still 
able to look after the ailments of his former 
clientele, thanks to the automobile and the 
spread of good roads which has followed its 
wide use, the cost to the farmer is markedly 
increased. Such increase unquestionably is 
justified and necessary, adjusted equitably 
as it generally is, to the distance covered and 
time taken up by the case. Nevertheless, it 
constitutes a serious hardship. When former 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston sent out a 


features of our medical service, as reference 
to the spot map published by the American 
Medical Association will readily show. There 
exists no machinery to determine scientifi- 
cally where such institutions should be 
placed. The large cities are fairly well taken 
care of; but outside of this the method of lo- 
cating hospitals, or rather, the lack of any- 
thing like a comprehensive method, has 
brought about a very haphazard result. If 
ever the present difficult problem is solved 
both to the economic satisfaction of the 
farmer and the scientific satisfaction of 
the doctor, it will be, in my opinion, by the 
foundation of state-supported rural hospi- 
tals, widely and wisely located, which shall 
afford first-class medical service at a low 
price. 

For it is the price even more than the dis- 
tance of hospital facilities that keeps the 
rural dweller away. Here again the modern 


his people as well as his profession, is 
eternally on the job of watchfulness 
and protection if he is the right kind of man 
forthe job. If Dairyman Diggs becomes more 
interested in his hard-cider barrel than in his 
milk pails, and neighboring babies develop in- 
testinal symptoms, he is likely to happe in 
and take a look at the Diggs cows and their 
living conditions. If the school children show 
evidences of being nervous and then have un- 
due trouble with their studies, he will one «lay 
drop in on the teacher for a little talk about 
ventilation and occasional pauses for “stretch- 
ing’’ between class hours. If one case which 
may be scarlet fever in the early stage ap- 
pears, he will evince a wider and keener in- 
terest in the noses and eyes of the other 
neighborhood youngsters than could be rea- 
sonably expected from any casual visitor. 
EDITOR’S NOTE—The final article in Mr. 
Adams’ series on the Country Doctor will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 
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Milk and Cheese Soup 





Kraft Pineapple Salad 





Kraft Cheese Roast 





Peppers Stuffed with Cheese 





Baked Potatoes and Cheese 





From the First Course 
to the Last 


HERE’S scarcely a dish the flavor of which cannot be im- 
proved by a judicious use of Kraft Cheese. 


There are any number of ways to prepare it, either as the main 
dish of the meal or as a side dish. Nearly a hundred of these 
tested, economical recipes are given in our new booklet ‘‘Cheese 
and Ways to Serve It’’; besides, the booklet contains much au- 
thoritative information on the desirability of cheese in the diet 
which will prove valuable to any mother or housewife. 


You really should know more about Kraft Cheese and the ideals 
back of it. Then you will appreciate why it has such enormous 
sales; why it is so widely imitated, and why, purely for your own 
interest, you should always look for the Kraft name when you buy. 


But even though you are already acquainted with the mar- 
velous flavor of Kraft Cheese, this little booklet will teach you 
how to utilize that flavor to the betterment of other foods and to 
the delight of the whole family. It is conveniently arranged and 
indexed, illustrated in color, and is free; simply fill out and mail 
this coupon. 


RAFT (HEESE 


- J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. - 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 
TINS KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA LOAVES 








Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


i 

I 

i J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co., 

| 402 Rush Street, 

\ Chicago, Illinois j2 

} Gentlemen: , 

r Please send your illustrated booklet 
j ‘Cheese and Ways to Serve It” to the 
} name and address below: 
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Street 








Apple Pie with Cheese Crust 





City 


State_ - enn 
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Jnodivioualism~in Good Furniture 





Wauarever the room,. few things will 
do more to achieve new effect than two 
or three carefully selected pieces of good 
furniture, or perhaps a wall tapestry. 


The smallest changes accomplish most 
pleasing results—and with little enough 
expense. 





Accurate period reproductions and mod- 
ern designs under the Elgin A. Simonds 
Company trade-mark are found at all 
good dealers’-—who offer, as well, rich, 
hand-woven tapestries, brought from our 
looms in France and Belgium, and at 
unusual values. 


The pieces illustrated above are number 
60 tapestry, 1792 armchair, 1792 low-boy 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Twilight People 


(Continued from Page 33) 


“Glory to soeee 
God! I’ll never ae 





make my mark % 
again!’’ one 
man cried after 
his first night Star. Imcarad 
in school. 3 

Little special i hawk Ltn 
episodes these, achorl 
but they serve 
to show how it 
feels to be illit- 
erate. When 
things go wrong 
on a huge scale 
we are apt to 
think of them 
in figures. But 
tragedies are 
always very 
humanand very 
individual, and 
the fact that 
they are to be 
counted by mil- 
lions does not 
change that still 
deeper fact that 
each one of 
these millions is 
a personal mat- 
ter. Thenatural 
reply to the statement that we have five mil- 
lion illiterates in our country is “‘ How dread- 
ful!”? But when we come in contact with a 
single one of those millions, the figures be- 
come throbbingly alive. So night schools for 
adults started. In this story, schoolma’ams 
appear as angels behind whom beneficent 
forces of the cosmos are at work. And the 
response of pupils is exultant. 

Through Tennessee, the Carolinas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, acute realization and ac- 
tivities went hand in hand. 

The teaching of adults soon discovered 
certain facts. New methods had to be de- 
veloped, quite different from those used in 
training young children. The older mind was 
hungry. It could assimilate more rapidly 
than the immature. Men and women learn 
in six weeks, in three weeks, sometimes in a 
single week, to read and write quite satis- 
factorily. Teachers must be trained in these 
new ways. 

Illiteracy in America is, however, not 
merely—or all—a picturesque incident in 
remote mountain valleys, about which we 
can read with some of the detachment that 
belongs to fiction. Even in the work that 
has been spoken of, the workers have rapidly 
learned that their individual efforts are not 
enough to do much more than make a dem- 
onstration and advertise a need. 


Tenth Among the Nations 


WE ARE a shame among the nations 
when we, who base our ideals on a belief 
in the dignity of man and his power to gov- 
ern himself and to form judgments concerning 
his own affairs, we, fall far below Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
England, France in providing for our citi 
zenry the means whereby it can feel its 
personal dignity and form its wise judgments. 
We are tenth among the nations in the scale 
of literacy! Our failure flings itself in our 
faces in New York’s 400,000 and Pennsy]l- 
vania’s 300,000 and Illinois’ 173,000 illiter- 
ate. It huddles 67,000 strong in the state of 
Yale and 146,000 in that of Harvard. From 
New Jersey to Nevada, from Rhode Island 
to Texas the tragic story is repeated. No 
region can point the finger of scorn at an- 
other. There are at least two counties in the 
United States where illiteracy mounts to 
over one-half, and neither of them is in the 
mountains of the South. Our unlettered out- 
number the whole of Switzerland’s popula- 
tion or that of Denmark. Nor can we blame 
the. situation on our foreign born, for more 
than two-thirds of it came into being at home, 
and it is said that the least illiterate group is 
that of the native-born children of foreign- 
born parents, parents who have seized avidly 
upon our city schools for their children. 

We cannot honestly make the age-old 
plea that we cannot afford more and better 
schools. Our national expenditures condemn 
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MARY KITCHEN IS PROUD OF HER NEWLY 
ACQUIRED ABILITY TO WRITE A LETTER 


us. The most 
expensive 
things a com- 
munity can pay 
for are sickness 
and crime. The 
moral plea 
ought to be suf- 
ficient; but 


making the ap- 
peal for sweeter 
life conditions, 


appeal can run 
alongside, tap- 
ping our pock- 
etbooks as we 
make the 
course. Inci- 
dentally, 
churches multi- 
ply with liter- 
acy and drop 
out with illiter- 
acy. 

In extent the 
problem is na- 
tional. Butitis 
also rural. Be- 
cause the rural 
school needs 
help, the whole country must shoulder the 
burden or the whole country will suffer. We 
are the keepers of our brothers’ minds. 

Certain states are lifting themselves above 
the amateur survey of conditions. In Ohio 
an intensive study, county by county, has 
shown the relation between illiteracy and 
other phases of the common weal. Iowa 
teachers and club women united to secure a 
special commission, then to make a cam- 
paign of education over the whole state, and 
finally to send to Washington a leading club 
woman to spend three months in digging out 
of the census reports the name and address 
of every illiterate in the state. Now the 
work for which this was the preparation 
halts for lack of adequate funds. What can 
we afford? Chewing gum and candy, movies 
and silk stockings, automobiles and cos- 
metics. But the people that sit in twilight 
still await the light. 


“No Iiliteracy Here in 1930” 


\ E KEEP at it inadequately. We keep 
‘V at it because it takes a long time to 
convince a democracy, and the undiscour- 
aged eventually win. We are told that at 
the present rate our national illiteracy will 
be stamped out in one hundred and eighty 
years, but that is not a satisfying rate of 
progress. 

Meanwhile more and more are swinging 
into line, more and more are coming to real- 
ize that a national need must be nationally 
met.. Some day we shall not be the only 
civilized nation that does not give education 
a full’ rank among its cabinet activities. 
Some day we shall wipe out the differences 
in opportunity between the city child and 
the country child. Some day each state will 
provide a scale of teachers’ payments that 
shall supplement its weaker districts and 
bring them to the level of the strong. Some 
day we shall lift the menace of political and 
social and economic exploitation through 
ignorance. 

Some day! We have faith. But faith needs 
to be backed by hard work and a constant 
bombardment of the walls of public indif- 
ference. 

We shall eventually readjust our national 
sense of values so that the essentials will rank 
higher than the trivialities, the indulgences 
or the spectacular. 

Because they are sharing in the campaign 
of education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with the help 
and approval of DoctorTigert and the Bureau 
of Education of the United States, held an 
illiteracy conference in Washington in Jan- 
uary, and its slogan was: “No illiteracy 
the United States in 1930.” They are deter- 
mined not to wait the one hundred and eighty 
years, lest none of us now living be here to 
share in the jubilee! 
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To ri eveal 
air loveliness 


give nature this safe help 


Of all a woman’s 
attractions, one of 
the most appealing 
is lustrous, lovely 
hair. 


Painted especially by Pruett Center 
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LUFFY, lustrous hair with the look of 

abundance! That, perhaps, is the most 
charming touch that Nature gave to woman. 

This natural loveliness, however, is dulled 
when your hair becomes too oily. Com- 
pletely to reveal its hidden charm, such 
hair needs the help of systematic and safe 
shampoos. 

Safe! How important safety is! When 
you use Packer’s Tar Soap or Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo as directed you may an- 
ticipate the double reward of quickly re- 
freshed hair beauty and future hair health. 


Immediate hair beauty! 
Future hair health! 


From even your first Packer shampoo 
you will see a delightful improvement in 
your hair’s appearance. Packer’s thorough 
cleansing fluffs up your hair and leaves it 
just soft enough to arrange well in your 
own most becoming style. 

Continued Packer shampoos will en- 
courage a normal flow of natural oil. And, 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO.,, Inc., 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal, The Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd.,Toronto 














i $4 PACKERS 9 delicately perfumed. 
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as informed women know, a normal oil flow 
guards against either dry and brittle or too 
oily hair. 

Packer’s tonic pine tar and other bene- 
ficial ingredients reach and cleanse the 
scalp pores. Thus thoroughly cleansed and 
stimulated, the scalp is encouraged in its 
natural duty of supplying to the hair roots 
a continual flow of nourishment. 


Physicians endorse pine tar 


Remembering that pine tar as a shampoo 
ingredient is widely endorsed by phy- 
sicians, you will employ Packer’s with 
confident anticipations. The rich creamy 
lather will bring out the natural glow and 
sheen of your hair no matter what its color. 


After several Packer shampoos you will 
begin to realize how charmingly you can 
arrange fluffy, lustrous, thick-looking hair. 
It lends itself gracefully to almost any of 
the smart coiffures. We especially recom- 
mend Packer shampoos to preserve the 


golden gleam of blond hair. 




















SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER: 


To introduce the three Packer products, generous sam- 
ples of Packer’s Tar Soap, Packer's Liquid Shampoo and 
Packer’s Charm, a soothing skin lotion, will be mailed on 
receipt of 25c—or send 10c for any one sample. We will 
gladly send, free, a copy of our Manual, “‘ How to Care for 
the Hair and Scalp,’"’ which fully explains the Packer 
method. Address requests for samples or Manual to the 
following address only: The Packer Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Dept. 87-B, 120 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. (Do 
not address sample requests to our Canadian Distributors.) 
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PACKER’S 

LIQUID SHAMPOO 
A delightful liquid 
shampoo leaving the 
hair soft and fluffy— 
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NOW! Every cake in 
a metal soap box (no 
charge for the box). 
The new metal box 
adds to Packer’s new 
pleasure and ease in 
use. A delightful con- 
venience when travel- 
ing, too. 














Shampoo with 


PACKERS 


Sold everywhere by drug and department stores 
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ADAME DE POMPADOUR, reigning beauty at the court 


of Louis XV, took pride in the exquisite wall- 
papers of her chateaux. Patroness of the arts, 
herself a designer of no mean skill—she knew 
the importance of well-decorated walls. With 
all the taste and skill of the greatest period of 
French decorative art to help her, she chose 
wallpaper as a setting for her beauty. 


Nowhere, save possibly in her clothes, is a 
woman’s taste so truly reflected as in the deco- 
ration of her home. And nowhere in the home 
is there so much scope for individuality and 
charm as in the decoration of walls. Wallpaper 
is the test of good taste, the handwriting of 
your individuality upon your walls. 


_ competent workmanship and fair prices. 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Why is it that some women succeed in putting 
their own charming personality into every room 
of their homes? Study their wallpapers and you 
will find the answer. 

* * * 


Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, contain- 
ing helpful decorating suggestions forevery room 
in the house. Thirty-two pages with many hand- 
some illustrations in full color. Sent postpaid 
to any address for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an 
Associate of the Wallpaper Guild. gg 
There you will find good wallpapers, gf 
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across the stage, following the luring globe of 
the sun, which it could never quite possess. 
And Tsin Kuan, crowned by a massive head- 
dress of glinting glass jewels and flowers, was 
the young King of Han who seeks for happi- 
ness and never, never finds it. 

As the sun was setting, flooding the hidden 
court with rays of somber rose and gold, the 
play was finished. Slowly Tsin Kuan, in his 
glowing robes, raised his arms to heaven. 
The glitter of the kingly headdress and the 
glinting of his brocaded robes made an aura 
of light about him. His voice rang out with 
passion. The drums tapped softly in rhythm 
to his words, the despairing words of the 
young king to his beloved in Paradise: 

“Oh, thou who hast found happiness, 

Thou who wilt wear the red robe of rejoicing, 

Hast thou a thought, a remembrance for him 

Who sought happiness but in vain, 

Who found that to follow a dream was to 

Search, like the Dragon, for the Mystic Unat- 
tainable? 
Oh, I stand alone in empty windy places, 

Bruised are my feet with wandering, 

Tired is my heart with longing. 

I am a dust mote in the sunlight of thy hap- 

piness. 

Tama pilgrim who finds an empty, desecrated 

shrine.” 


Then slowly the crimson curtains parted. 
Against their ruddy folds a tiny hand slipped 
out. Tsin Kuan drew a long breath, half of 
ecstasy, half of pain. For upon the carven 
railing lay a snow-white magnolia blossom— 
a white flower, the symbol of mourning. 

Now from the end of the street came a 
great medley of voices, of drums beating, of 
clanging gongs, of tuneless, screeching flutes. 
A procession was approaching. In the lead 
came pompous slaves who wore the green 
livery of the merchant prince, Sung Chai. 
They carried great lanternlike banners, 
tasseled with gold and jade, inscribed with 
characters that blatantly proclaimed the 
mandarin’s rank and riches. Following after 
them came the beaters of drums, the players 
of flutes, the sounders of gongs. And in their 
wake a weaving line of slaves bore lacquered 
caskets of red and black, caskets with open 
covers so as to show the gleaming of jeweled 
pins and bracelets, the shimmer of kingfisher 
ornaments, the greenish luster of jade. There 
were carved and enameled trunks piled high 
with silks and rich brocades, kingfisher quilts 
and embroidered tapestries. 

And guarding the precious, glittering things 
were eunuchs, fierce of form, flabby of face, 
with unsheathed and curving swords held 
stiffly in their hands. 


ILENT upon the roughly built stage stood 

Tsin Kuan and the troupe of actors. Silent 
in his kingly robes he gazed down upon the 
moving, glittering line. He longed to hurl 
himself down into the gaudy noise and glit- 
ter; to bury his hands in the baubles of 
pearls, of turquoise, of jade; to fling the 
trinkets madly upon the street, to stamp 
upon them, to crush them into twinkling 
lragments. And then his eye caught again 
the faint shimmer of the flower upon the 
carven railing of the balcony, its face turned 
to him like the pit- 
eous face of a dead 
bride. And sud- 
denly the mad 
commotion of his 






















































































C flower of Gold 


(Continued from Page 11) 


heart was stilled. For he knew that she, the 
Flower of Gold, was suffering too. 

Suddenly there came authoritative cries, 
and the crowds were pushed back to form an 
avenue of triumph. A sedan chair was borne 
by stalwart sinewy slaves. Its curtains were 
of richest green brocade, embroidered with 
golden dragon flies whose wings seemed to 
flutter in the ardent light of the setting sun. 
A man sat therein, a fat, paunchy man who 
rolled his squinting eyes complacently at the 
plaudits of the people, who stroked with a 
yellow, puffy hand his dangling black mus- 
tache, and whose thick lips parted in a wet, 
triumphant smile. There were many apprais- 
ing murmurs that ran from lip to lip. 

“Fortunate is she whom the august Sung 
Chai honors with his regard. She will eat 
humming birds’ breasts, she will sleep on 
kingfisher feathers.” 

But Tsin Kuan, listening, caught other 
murmurs that did not extol the paunchy man 
who rode in the green palanquin. 

“Ts not this merchant prince he who owns 
the House of the Singing Girls, and the Ebony 
Love Boat upon the river? Is not this the 
man whose wives are many and who are 
beaten because they are childless? Ai, his 
new bride will wear a leaden jacket. The 
shoes upon her feet will be lined with white- 
hot embers. She may eat pearls, if she 
chooses—but one may still eat pearls and 
die.” 


HE door of the house was opened. 

Through an avenue of stiffly standing 
servants came the man whom Tsin Kuan knew 
to be the father of the lotus maid he loved. His 
face was seamed with wrinkles, and his eyes 
gleamed in avarice at the procession of pre- 
cious offerings. He drew his breath in ob- 
sequious hisses, he bowed repeatedly as if 
before a god. His hands were hidden in his 
sleeves. His brocaded garments rustled 
richly. “Live ten thousand years, O giver 
of august delights,”’ he greeted the merchant 
prince. “ Deign to enter my humble dwelling 
and receive from these unworthy hands 
refreshment for thy arduous journey through 
the city.” 

Sung Chai stepped heavily from the green- 
hung chair. He waved a fat and unctuous 
hand. “Accept these insignificant baubles 
as a token of my esteem for thee, and the 
golden flower who is to be my bride. Beauty 
should be adorned with beauty.” His eyes 
went heavily towards the stage, where Tsin 
Kuan, the actor, stood, tense and trembling. 
“Ts this some celebration in honor of my 
betrothal?” the merchant prince demanded. 
“Do these players make an epic of the com- 
ing marriage between me and thy blossom 
of sweetriess?” 

He raised his yellow hand, with its nail 
cases of gold that were like the gilded talons 
of an evil bird. “Speak, fellow, what is thy 
play? Does it do honor to the glory of the 
house of Sung?” 

The other players had fallen to their knees 
at being addressed by the great and august 
merchant prince. But Tsin Kuan stood erect, 
regal in his robes of kingly glory. “We play 
The Quest of the Unattainable,” he said 
slowly. “It has naught to do with the glo- 
ries of the house of Sung, which has made 
its wealth by love boats and the misery of 
wretched women.” 

There was a sharp silence, and then a 
startled murmur ran through all the crowd. 
The players upon the stage looked up with 
astonished, fearful faces, then prostrated 
themselves anew. The eunuchs snarled and 
shifted their curving swords. 

The face of Sung Chai went flabbily white. 
His squinted eyes were like the eyes of a sud- 
denly awakened snake. “So? You speak 
somewhat boldly, 
for one whose head 
sits lightly upon 
his shoulders. The 
merest gesture of 
my eunuch’s 
sword, brave king 
of pretense, and 
your jewel-decked 
head would make 


(Continued on 
Page 157) 















Sent free and post- 
paid upon request. 


‘THE Srory oF Oak FLoors”’ 


from the earliest time to the present day, 
contains 24 pages of information and sug- 
gestions valuable to home builders, and those 
about to modernize their present homes. 


For your FLOORS 


Suggestions in Color sent FREE 


HIS unusual book tells you how 
to modernize and beautify your 
home. It contains plates of the new 
color finishes which will harmonize 


ConsuLT . r 
aN ARCHITECT oak floors with walls, hangings, and 
B signel rugs,and makeeach room individual. 


Think of the decorative possibilities 
of ‘‘weathered’’ finish in the library, 
in connection with book cases and 
paneling; of ‘‘gray’’ in the living 
room or dining room; of ‘‘forest 
green’’ in the enclosed sun-porch— 
every room distinctive, original, and. 
harmonious. You do not have to 
build to enjoy these advantages. 







































Lay % inch oak flooring 


right over your present softwood 
floors, at a cost less than new rugs or 
carpets. Your new floors will be as 
permanent and beautiful as if oak 
had been laid originally. Oak floors 
save housework; they are sanitary, 
never need to be replaced, and grow 
more valuable with time. 












Write us about your floor problems. 
We will help you, without obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon below today. 


Oak Ftioorinc BurREAu 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 
Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated book, ‘‘The Story 
of OaK FLoors.” 
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EvERLASTING BEAUTY = Address__ 
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PALM BEACH—WHERE NOW WE 


While yet the North is blanketed with ice 
and snow, here in the summery Florida sun- 
shine we may see the cool, crisp fashions we 
shall wear next summer. 

And here, where fineness of quality is so 
much a requisite, we know that the stylish 
stockings we see are McCallum. 

At the Everglades Club—see those beau- 
tiful ankles clad in that stocking McCallum 
has fashioned from gossamer-light gold and 
silver silken threads. 

What wonderful quality these stockings 
possess, and who can wonder that beautiful 
women will want the same McCallum quality 
in McCallum stockings for every-day wear, 
which are so reasonably priced. You, too, 
should wear McCallum stockings. They are 
priced to suit every woman’s desires —begin- 
ning at $2.50. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Norruampton, Mass. 


Me Callum 


SILA HOSIERY 


In the Cocoanut Grove, a silken Spanish shawl is 
draped over a tiered taffeta frock of cocoa brown, 
worn with black pumps and McCallum “ Fluf-Fluf” 
Stockings, in Sunset, $6. With the cream crepe silk 
frock, lavishly beaded and embroidered, is a cape 
trimmed in summer ermine. McCallum No. 278, 
Dawn colored, $8. 


On the beach, below, black kasha cloth, gay with 
vivid prints, is worn with black satin sandals 
and McCallum No. 122 stockings, black, $3.50. For 
bathing wear, McCallum No. 1915 stockings, in 
Black, Freckles, or other smart sun-burnt tints, at 


$2.50. 














SEE SUMMER’S 

























Send for a copy of the McCallum de luxe book 
—it illustrates the new styles of silk hosiery. 


E 
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FASHIONS 


With a lovely little 
white frock of Cinderella 
crepe are worn white 
stockings, McCallum No, 
1923, $3. With crisp 
printed organdie are Star 
Dust Stockings, McCallum 
No. 195, $4 
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a meal for the dogs. Were I not a generous 
and forgiving prince and were this not a pro- 
cession of peace and happiness, I would have 
you strewn piecemeal over the court. My 
pride might not like to ride over such a 
carpet. That is all which restrains my hand.” 

Chin Lu-tzi came forward eagerly, pla- 
catingly, striving to take the mind of the 
merchant prince from the wrath that was in 
his eyes. ‘They are a rabble crew,” he said. 
“Deign to come within my unworthy house, 
and I will have them 
beaten away by my 
slaves.” 

But Sung Chai still 
stared, with malevolence 
in his slanted, heavy- 
lidded eyes. ‘The quest 
of the unattainable, you 
say? Listen, braggart 
and insulter of thy supe- 
riors, nothing is unat- 
tainable. Everything 
has its price—love, life, 
death.” His hand, with 
its talons of gold, 
pointed at the open 
caskets of jewels and bro- 
cades. “I have purchased 
many things in my life- 


C flower of Gold 


(Continued from Page 155) 


from him and were donning robes and masks. 
Swiftly he searched about for something that 
lay in the bottom of the chest. Swiftly he 
drew it forth, a small phial of glass, that 
gleamed for a moment under the iridescent 
light of the lanterns. Deftly he emptied its 
contents among the cuplike petals of the 
flower. Then carefully he put the golden 
blossom in the girdle of his robe. 

He thought that none had seen him. But 
the curtains of the latticed balcony had 
parted so slightly that 
they seemed to have 
obeyed the whim of the 
night wind. 

Two lustrous eyes were 
watching him, eyes that 
were dim with tears, and 

tragic with hopeless 
dreams. 
hy They watched until 
Tsin Kuan had put the 
silken flower in his 


curtains closed again, and 
there was the fragrance 
of sandalwood, burning in 
prayer before the goddess 
of mercy. 








time, baubles such as 
these, swords to do my 
bidding, women to serve 
my wishes. My latest 
purchase is a wife. My 
next one, make-believe 
king, shall be the death 
of one who has insulted me.”’ He waved his 
hand. The procession moved on into the open 
doors of the house. The crowd lingered awhile, 
casting curious glances at the player and his 
troupe, arguing, murmuring, and _ finally 
drifted away, out through the crooked street 
that had sunk into shadow with the passing 
of the sunlight. 

Tsin Kuan felt a touch upon his arm. It 
was the oldest player. 


” 


“ 


ASTER of words and images,” he said 

fearfully, ‘come away quickly. Truly, 
anyone who crosses Sung Chai will ride upon 
the Dragon. For his hatred is everlasting and 
his influence mighty. The shadow of death 
is upon thee; come while there is time.” 

The face of Tsin Kuan smiled wanly 
through the gathering gloom. ‘Why should 
I tlee from death when life has even less to 
offer? Nay, fear nothing. String the lan- 
terns about the stage; light them; light 
every one we have. Then don the robes for 
the play called The Golden Blossoms. Never 
have we given it in this court. It seems to 
me that this is the time.” 

_The oldest player stared. “It is the play 
of death, master of the troupe. Behold, it is 
the play written by the unhappy Lu Shan-yi, 
he who inhaled a poison drug when the em- 
peror accused him wrongly of treacherous 
dealings with the Tartars. A curse has fol- 
lowed it, master of mimicry. Whenever it has 
been played, someone of the troupe has died.” 

Marble white was the face of Tsin Kuan. 
“Nevertheless, we shall play it this night. 
Don thy robes and thy masks, speak thy 
lines without fear. For not until the ap- 
pointed time shall any man’s life be taken. 
And if the time has come, what man of virtue 


— would wish to check the law of 
ate?” 





r r [EY went grumblingly to do his bidding. 
There was no light behind the curtains of 
the balcony where first Tsin Kuan had found 
his dream. Drawn and dark were the silken 
hangings. But still the white flower lay upon 
the carven railing; the wanness of its fra- 
grant face glowed like a forgotten pearl. 
_ tsin Kuan, the actor, opened the shabby 
chest that was his, folded the kingly bro- 
cades and laid them carefully away, and 
donned the stately robes of the unhappy 
Lu Shan-yi, he who found that death was 
less bitter than life. He found, in wrappings 
of silk, the golden flower for which the play 
Was named—a stiff, brittle thing of paper 
and silk, but gilded sumptuously until it 
seemed as if made of precious metal. He 
made as if to close the chest, then swiftly 
looked about him. The actors had turned 


eens 








OW in the house of 

Chin Lu-tzi there 
was feasting and song. 
The merchant gambler 
and the merchant prince 
lolled heavily in their 
teakwood chairs. 

Sung Chai drank and mumbled: ‘“‘ Where 
is she, this precious bud of thine?” he de- 
manded thickly. ‘She is mine, is she not? 
Have I not bought her? Have I not paid 
thy gambling debts for the privilege of mak- 
ing her one of my household? Then why 
does she hide herself away from me? Bring 
her to me, worthy father-in-law to be; let me 
see thy lily of sweetness. Let me look upon 
her face and judge if she be worth the price 
I have paid for her reputed charms.’ Why 
should I wait until the wedding day? I 
want her now.” 

The father, Chin Lu-tzi, made mumbled 
objections, raised vague questions of propri- 
ety. But Sung Chai pounded upon the table. 

“‘T say the girl is mine; I say I want her 
now. Go thou, tell her to don her wedding 
garments. This night she goes with me to 
my house. Go thou, and dispute not.” 

Chin Lu-tzi trembled, answered with many 
soothing words and bowed himself from the 
room. Sung Chai breathed wheezily and 
fell into a sodden sleep. 


UTSIDE in the courtyard, Tsin Kuan 

and his troupe of actors performed the 
play. The actors were ill at ease, and intoned 
their lines with many fearful glances at the 
door through which the mandarin, Sung Chai, 
had passed. But he, the master of the troupe, 
spoke his part with fervor, declaimed his in- 
nocence and his undying love with a voice that 
was staunch and unafraid. Little by little the 
players, and the few spectators who had 
remained to watch the play, realized in him 
a spirit that was beyond the reach of sorrow 
and revenge. They marveled at him; for 
there was in his face a somber glory, like the 
light of the setting sun on the tomb of a 
buried emperor. There was in his voice the 
solemn beauty of a temple bell that tolls 
farewell to life. He who wore the mask of the 
emperor now spoke the words of death, 
shouted with many clangings of the gong and 
many muffled beatings of drum that Lu 
Shan-yi had offended him and should pay 
for the fault with his life. 


““Choose thou the manner of thy going; 

That is the one boon I grant thee. 

Choose the silken cord or the cup of poison; 

Take, if thou wilt, the short, swift way of the 
sword. 

Make thyself a hempen noose; swing from 
thy garden gate 

To make a meal for crows. 

But die thou shalt. I have spoken. 

It is the command of thy emperor, the heaven- 
born.” 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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“—and one to grow on 


Yes, sir! All the cream 
tapioca you want! 


Three bowlfuls? Absolutely ! 


—one because it tastes so good 

—one because it’s so good for 
you 

—and one to grow on! 


Doctors say that tapioca is 
oneofthe best foods youcangive 
your children. Even the little 
ones can digest it easily. And 
—littleand big—they allloveit. 


Children play so hard and 
grow so fast that they must 
have plenty of nourishing food. 
There’s real nourishment in 
tapioca. Tapioca has twice as 
muchenergy valueas fresh eggs, 
and five times as much as milk! 


You know that every day’s 
menu must include milk, eggs, 
cereals, and fruit juices. But 
it’s hard to think up new and 
tempting ways to serve them. 
These important foods can be 
combined with tapioca in 
dozens of delicious soups, en- 
trées, and wholesome desserts. 

When the youngsters simply 
won't eat their oatmeal, try 
adding an equal quantity of 
tapioca before cooking. The 


|”? 


everyday breakfast food seems 
a new dish. 

Of course, any food you 
serve your children must be 
the very best. And the best 
tapioca is Minute Tapioca. 


Here’s why 


Minute Tapioca is superior to other 
tapiocas in three important ways: 
First, Minute Tapioca reguires no 
soaking. Secondly, it cooks in fifteen 
minutes. Special scientific treat- 
ment at the factory brings about 
these two advantages. 


Lastly, Minute Tapioca is clean. It 
ispreparedinamodern American fac- 
tory—as carefully as if you supervised 
every step of the process yourself. 


Send for the new edition 


of the Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
(new edition) tells more than thirty 
ways to serve tapioca. The recipes 
are clear and full. The dishes are 
delicious. 

One section tells a fascinating 
travel tale, ““The Story of Minute 
Tapioca.’’ Other chapters discuss 
menu-planning and food values. 

Your copy of this helpful book 
will be sent upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent, if you 
will enclose two cents in stamps. 
For convenience—use the coupon. 


MINnuTE Tapioca Company, 12 Van Buren STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 


and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 





Name 


» Minute Tapioca Company 
12 Van Buren Street 
Orange, Massachusetts 
(Check one or both of the following squares) 
[| Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


CJ Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
enclose two cents in stamps. 





Street 





City. 





State 
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Is there any Real Difference? 
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Even today in some countries women yoked with 
oxen share the cruel drudgery of plowing the fields 


Drudgery /ears down— 


destroys—kills 


WOMAN yoked with an ox—wearily 
dragging a heavy plow. A woman 
yoked to a washboard—rubbing, scrub- 
bing—straining her back. Is there any 
real difference? 

Hard tasks both. Monotonous—spirit 
breaking—dreary. Both are drudgery. 
Against the soul-crushing bonds of just 
such kinds of drudgery, womankind has 
struggled since the beginning of history. 

Bit by bit she has gained ground—at 
last she’s coming into her own. 


Above all, the American woman. For 
the American woman doesn’t follow hide- 
bound custom merely because it 7s custom. 
She wants to know why. 


And she asks why so long and so hard 
that finally the world sits up and takes 
notice—and helps her to find the answer. 


Today, even in civilized countries of 
the old world, women still take their 
family wash to the streams—get down 
on their hands and knees, and scrub as 
women did four thousand years ago— 
to get them clean. 


IN America, our great-grandmothers, 
too, rubbed and scrubbed—but in their 
own homes and on rough washboards. 
They used crude, harsh, home-made soaps, 
lye soaps that ate holes into clothes like 


wildfire. Then came bar soap—good soap 
—excellent soap—but it, too, had to be 
rubbed in to get results, and backs still 
ached over the washboards. Monday was 
still blue Monday. 


But the American woman was ques- 
tioning—questioning more and more this 
terrible weekly drudgery. Why should she 
be submitted week after week to this 
torture? Why could not a soap be made 
that would get the clothes clean without 
all this rubbing? That would simply do 
the work that she had to do? 


And the more she complained and 
questioned the harder science worked for 
an answer. 


Topay there is a new soap—Rinso— 
that is freeing millions—yes /itera/ly mil- 
lions—of women the world over from 
the deadly, nerve-racking drudgery of 
scrubbing and rubbing their lives away 
on the big family wash. Though it has 
cnly recently been introduced, seventy 
million packages of this new soap were 
used last year! 


Turn to page 162 and read all about 
Rinso, the wonderful new kind of soap 
that will relieve you of the hardest work 
of washday. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cflower of Gold 


(Continued from Page 157) 


Then Tsin Kuan smiled. From his silken 
girdle he drew the golden blossom from which 
the name of the play had come. He held it 
high above his head, and the golden light of 
it flickered in the soft glow of the lanterns. 
Soft were his answering words, and very 
gentle: 


“Since thou, oh son of heaven, hast granted 

me this boon, 

Since thou hast spoken mercifully, bidding 
me choose 

The manner of my departure, 

Behold this flower of gold, which is the symbol 
of wisdom 

And immortality. 

No common flower this, no sun-kissed blos- 
som blessed with 

Vapid fragrance. 

A richer treasure it holds in its heart 

Than the beauty and perfume which to other 
flowers are given. 

Lo, to my nostrils I place the blossom, 

Breathing its fatal breath. 

The gift it brings me is release from sorrow ; 

I shall ride on its fragrance to the isles of 
Peng Lai.” 


Slowly he lifted the flower to his nostrils. 
But even as his hand was raised, there came 
the soft, swift twanging of a sanshien. It 
came from behind the latticed curtains of the 
balcony he loved. And Tsin Kuan stood with 
uplifted hand and waited for the message 
the music might bring. Then there came a 
soft voice singing, a voice that was sweet as 
the calling of a flute over moonlit gardens. 
The song was a century old, a song oft heard 
in Kuantung. And those who listened caught 
their breath with wonder. It was the Song of 
the Sad Bride: 


“The sad bride goes from her father’s house 
In a red-hung bridal chair. 
But her face is pale and her lips are white, 
For the bridegroom is Despair.” 


There came suddenly a clamor from the 
House of the Golden Flower. Voices were 
raised in deadly anger; there were muffled 
footsteps and vague confusion. There were 
sounds as of muffled blows upon a balcony 
door, closed and barred. The twanging of 
the sanshien came again, hurried, insistent, 
and then again the voice, singing the same 
melody, but with words that never were in 
the song: 


“But give to the bride a flower of gold, 
A rose with a poison breath. 
She will smile as she rides in the bridal chair, 
For the bridegroom will be—Death.” 


Tsin Kuan caught his breath and through 
his body ran a tingling triumph. For this 
was love indeed. He lifted his voice and 
spoke, and his voice was royal and brave: 
“Oh, my beloved, open thy curtains. Behold, 
this is our bridal night. I will give thee a gift. 
Show thy face to me, Flower of Gold, that I 
may take its beauty with me into the land of 
night. Look upon me, oh Blossom of De- 
light, for my heart is thine. I love thee, I 
love thee fe 





to curtains of the balcony parted, flung 
aside by trembling, passionate fingers. 
The blows on the door were like the mighty 
pounding of the death drum. The players 
leaped from the stage and fled out of the 
court and street. Tsin Kuan did not heed. 
For there in the balcony, framed by the lat- 
tice work of scar- 
let and jade, stood 


a century, an zon of days and years that they 
looked into each other’s eyes and heart spoke 
to heart, questioning, answering. 

Then she held out her hands. Her voice 
was low and unsteady: “Thy gift, my lord 
thy gift, quickly! Lo, they are upon me, they 
beat upon the door of my chamber.” 

Swiftly the golden flower curved and 
glinted in the light. It fell at her feet, and 
she bent and caught it up to her face. 

There was a crash, a sound of clanging axes 
on stout panels; she inhaled deeply and 
swayed a little. She pressed against the bal- 
cony to steady the trembling of her limbs. 
Again she inhaled, and her eyes lost their 
frightened luster. The light in them went 
out as if an inner flame had been extinguished 
by a breath. Her cheeks were swept witha 
sudden waxen pallor. But her lips were 
smiling, sleepily, contentedly. The flower 
hung inertly in her hand. 

“My lord, my lord,” she whispered, and 
her hands fluttered out over the carven rail- 
ing, “here is thy gift; share it with me. 
Breathe of the flower thou hast given me; 
come with me to the mystic isles of Peng Lai. 
Behold, I am thine; I am thy bride. I will 
wait for thee upon the terrace of night—thy 
coming will be as the rising of the sun—there 
will be no darkness if thou art with me ——” 

The golden flower fell at his feet. 


ON his knees Tsin Kuan received the 
blossom, as if it had been a precious gem 
from the hand of the Lord of Han. Against 
his forehead in deep respect he touched it, 
then to his lips in token of love. Against his 
nostrils he placed the golden flower, breath- 
ing deeply, deeply” 

Dimly he was aware that many faces were 
glaring at him from the balcony, that many 
harsh voices were shouting, that furious 
hands were clutching at something that lay 
inert, unheeding, upon the balcony floor. 
Still upon his knees he breathed of the numb- 
ing fragrance. From somewhere, very far off, 
he heard a voice, choked with passion, cry- 
ing: ‘Seize him, kill him!” 

But it was only as if in a dream. He did 
not heed the voices, the clamor of weapons, 
the swift rush of footsteps. For he thought 
that she, the Flower of Gold, was smiling 
down upon him from the high and latticed 
balcony. Weakly his hands reached out to 
her, thickly his voice framed the words: 
“Behold, oh, my Lily Blossom, how much 
kinder is death than life. Life would have 
denied us fulfillment of our dreams; but 
death has given the marriage cup into our 
hands—has hung the crimson curtains about 
our couch of sleep.” 

Hungry hands reached for him; flashing 
swords plunged and gouged. But the clamor 
was only as the stirring of the night wind. 
He sank forward gently, as if in deep obei- 
sance. His tinseled forehead touched the 
floor, and he was still. The flower of gold 
was crushed against his lips. 





There in the street of Kuantung where an- 
cient memories dwell, still one may find the 
hidden courtyard, may see the house with the 
latticed balcony where once a dream was 
lost—and found. And they who narrate the 
story of the place, who love to make it live 
again in muted rhythmic tones, will tell how, 
on summer nights, when there is no moon, but 
when the stars are very bright and near to 
earth, two figures walk together in the hidden 
courtyard, slowly, 
raptly, as though 





the maid of his 
dreams, the 
Flower of Gold. 
She was fairer 
even than he had 
known. Her eyes 





were indeed like 
love boats of 


enchanted by the 
sweetness of their 
dream. One [ig- 
ure, they say, |S 
that of a young 
man, who weirs 
brocaded robes 
such as ancient 





ebony, and her 
mouth was like 
the kiss of arose. Dressed she was in wedding 
garments of red. The tower of jewels on her 
midnight hair glinted in the glow of the lan- 
terns, there was a fringe of pearls that shiv- 
ered against the ivory pallor of her cheeks. 
She stood thus for only an instant, gazing 
down upon him, her lips parted, her tiny 
hands clasped upon her heart; but it seemed 





actors wore. Tlic 
other is a maiden 
of surpassing beauty. She wears the red robes 
of bridal, and there is a tower of jewels upon 
her hair. In her hand she carries a golden 
flower, holding it against her face as if she 
loved its fragrance. And the two look into 
each other’s eyes and smile; there is a glory 
that shines through their faces as light 
through lanterns of gauze. 
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, MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


See the new styles of Sanitas 
Modern Wall Covering at your 


decorator’s. 


Samples of Sanitas, and a 
booklet, illustrated in full color, 
telling about Sanitas, will be 
sent on request. 





Styles for every room 
in the house 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


The background of your rooms 
is of supreme importance 


The treatment of the walls is fundamental in 
decoration. No furnishings, however beauti- 
ful, will appear to advantage against a back- 
ground that is inappropriate or out of harmony. 


The wonderful adaptability of Sanitas Mod- 
ern Wall Covering—so many things can be 
done with it— makes it so very easy to have 
your walls perfectly suited to their settings. 


Elaborate panel effects can be accomplished 
inexpensively, permanently, and with excel- 
lent effect, by applying mouldings over 
Sanitas flat finish plain tints. Some of the 
many colorful decorative patterns of Sanitas 
can be used inside the panels, or the plain 


- Enamel Finish 


Plain colors and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, etc. 


Flat Finish 


Plain tints, that can be hung as 
they come, stenciled, stippled, 
frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


tints can be frescoed, stenciled, stippled, 
Tiffany blended, or hand painted with 


decorative scenes, flowers, or figures. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted 
with durable oil colors that can be kept clean 
and fresh by wiping occasionally with a 
damp cloth. It does not crack, peel, tear, 
blister, or fade. It can be applied over any 
flat surface, perfectly hides cracks properly 
filled, is ideal over wallboards, and can be used 
on new walls as soon as the plaster is dry. 


However Sanitas is used, it is permanent—an 
investment, not an expense. The beauty and 
fresh, clean appearance of Sanitased walls 
endures for years. 


Decorative Patterns 
Floral designs, and reproductions 
of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather, 
and fabrics. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
320 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
DEPT. 1 
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This amazing style book cannot 
be adequately shown here. Write 
at once for your full-size copy. 


New styles 


in SPRING HATS 


If youwant to see thevery last word in fashion- 
able spring hats, write at once for this author- 
itative style book. It contains photographic 
reproductions of the most captivating crea- 
tions of this country and abroad. Each hat 
carries the genuine Gage label which is your 
assurance of the utmost in quality and work- 
manship. In our 66 years of style supremacy, 
we have never presented such an amazing 
variety of beautiful hats as in this new spring 
style book. If you would like a copy sent pre- 
paid, mail us your name and address today. 
There is no charge. 


Little Miss Gage 


offers her new story book, ‘‘Little 
Miss Gage at Home’’. Besides a 
delightful story, it contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of the very 
latest styles in hats for girls from 
4 to 14. Sent with the style 
book described above. Write 
now, while there is still time to 
get both of these books. 
GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 

18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., NewYork City 











eAsk for Century 

Edition 
HE more intelligent and the 
more thrifty you are, the 
more you will appreciate the 


quality of Century Certified Edition Sheet 
Music and the low price at which it is sold. 


2200 Compositions—15c each 
Century Edition costs you 15c a copy—for all 
the world’s best music, beautifully printed on 
the finest of paper—every note certified to be 
correct, as the master wrote it! 

Century offers you over 2200 compositions 
like “Poet and Peasant,’”’ ‘‘Black Hawk,’ | 4 
“Bridal Chorus,” ‘‘Etude,”’ “‘Faust,’’etc. When 
you buy them, be sure you specify Century. 
Patronize the Century Dealer—remember, 
Century’s low price is possible only because of 
his small profit. If your dealer can’t supply 


you, we will. Complete Catalog of over 2200 
classical and popular standard compositions 
freeonrequest. (Century’sCanadianprice, 20c.) 

Ask your dealer to show you Mattin’ s 
’ Jahn’s “Rudi- 
—— 


“Rudiments for the Piano,’ 
ments for the Violin,” 
and Martin’s “Scales and 
Chords.” 
modern teachers. 

CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 West 40th St., New York City 


















SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray— e Drawer— 
Double Handles—Deep Under- 
shelves—Silent Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece 
of furniturefor GENERAL UTIL- 
ITY, easeof action, absolutenoise- 
lessness. Write now for descriptive 
pamphlet and dealer's —— on 
ann nation. Products 
504-Q Cunard Bidg., Chicago tL 








station where the Western Union office was. 
Then she wrote out a telegram to Douglas 
Harting. She didn’t puzzle long over the 
wording—Freda Waldensen’s methods were 
direct: 

Wire name and address of most expensive 
school in Boston. F. WALDENSEN. 


Douglas Harting asked his sis- 
ter, a smart young matron liv- 
ing on Chicago’s South Side, 
and wired back: 

The Misses Selby’s School, / 
Number —— Pine Street, on 
Beacon Hill. 


Then Freda Waldensen 
telegraphed to the Misses 
Selby. The answer was a 
very unbusinesslike long 
time incoming,andwhen SOS 
it came it turned out to 
be a letter. It was suave 





Cfreda Waldensen 


(Continued from Page 17) 
















and gracious, and it re- 
gretted that there were, 
unfortunately, no vacancies left for this year. 

Then Freda Waldensen sent Douglas Hart- 
ing another telegram. This was a harder one 
to compose, and he could only suspect the 
humiliation it had cost her. He would have 
to help her; he would have to use his influence 
to get her daughter in. 

Douglas Harting took his sister into his 
confidence. ‘‘She’s a little peasant puppy,” 
he told her. ‘I’ve seen her once. She’s 
pretty as a picture, but peasant—absolutely 
earth-bound. The mother,” he went on, “‘is 
stunning—a regular Viking.” Douglas 
Harting’s manner partook almost of excite- 
ment. ‘‘You ought to see her. She’s mag- 
nificent and’’—he smiled shrewdly at the 
well-dressed woman across from him—‘“‘ she’s 
one of my best clients. If I keep her, I keep 
that whole district. Would you mind, now, 
doing this little favor for me?” 


RS. ROGER LANDON smiled amus- 

edly. ‘I’ve done a lot for you, Doug- 
las,” she said, “what with entertaining your 
long-horned employers and all. And now you 
ask me to perjure my soul and my social 
standing?” 

He nodded. “Your standing will stand 
t,” he laughed. ‘Anyway, I’d like to do 
something for Freda Waldensen. She has 
always done me out so nicely.” 

But even Mrs. Roger Landon could not 
maneuver Ingra’s entrance for that year. 
So Ingra went back to the convent and Freda 
kept her there through Christmas vacation 
and as late as she could manage into the 
summer. In the fall Freda sent her East. 
She was a’ pathetic little thing as she stood on 
the platform of the dirty local. Freda was 
taking her as far as Chicago. 

On the station platform stood Sigurd 
Larson. He had on his Sunday suit, and his 
hands were rough and red from the severity 
of recent scourings. He did not even speak to 
Ingra Waldensen. Freda never left her side. 
But his eyes watched her helplessly, and when 
the train had gone he stood for a long time 
looking down the track, even after the smudge 
of smoke had drifted far over the prairie. 


N CHICAGO Freda saw her bankers and 

the men in the great packing house with 
which she did business. She stayed only a 
day. Freda didn’t like Chicago. She thought 
she disliked the smoke and the noise, but 
Douglas Harting suspected that there was 
another reason for her distaste. Everywhere 
she was treated with respect, almost with 
deference. She was not only an amazing 
woman, she was also a valued customer. But 
in Chicago Freda Waldensen was not a czar. 

She refused to lunch with Douglas Hart- 
ing at the La Salle Hotel, which had at that 
time the smartest restaurant in Chicago. 
Instead she ate at the counter in the station 
lunch room. 

More than once Douglas Harting had 
been prompted to say something about her 
daughter, but each time a sort of respectful 
tact prevented him from gratifying his curi- 
osity. Mrs. Waldensen obviously did not 
want to talk about Ingra. She had thanked 
Douglas Harting in a short and difficultly 
written letter for the trouble he had taken 





in her behalf. As far as he was concerned, 
then, the incident was closed. 

Fall stripped the yellow leaves from the 
cottonwoods and birches. The days grew raw 
and cheerless and over dun-colored, close- 
cropped prairie hung a gray, forbidding sky. 
Then winter came with its barbaric fierceness 

and its beauty. Drifts piled across 

the prairie like frozen waves of a 

wind-lashed ocean and the frost 

on the windows was fuzzy 
with thickness. 

Freda Waldensen went 

about her business as usual. 

Winter was a period of 

monotony varied with crises 

of desperate struggle. There 

came times when every 

ounce of a man’s ingenuity 
and courage was put 
to the test in the un- 
equal battle of man 
against the elements. 
Freda Waldensen en- 
joyed these crises be- 
cause she won in 
them so often. She 
did not become careless through over- 
confidence, but she had become accustomed 
to success. Freda Waldensen was, in her 
way, a dictator. 


NCE every two weeks she got a letter 

from Ingra. That had been the agree- 
ment. Ingra’s letters could not be said to 
contain much color. She told what time 
they got up and went to bed, what they had 
to eat at meals, what the names of her 
teachers were and what she studied. In one 
she wrote, for example: 


We went out to another town yesterday to 
see the homes of some authors. They were 
Emerson and Alcott and Hawthorne and sev- 
eral others. On the way back we got caught in 
the rain and one of the teachers’ umbrellas blew 
inside out. Your loving daughter, 

INGRA. 


Toward Christmas the letters grew more 
and more brief. Freda decided Ingra should 
stay at the school during Christmas vaca- 
tion and conveyed her intentions to her 
daughter and the Misses Selby with her 
usual blunt directness. Then came a letter 
from Ingra, no longer than most, but con- 
taining a color the others could not be said 
to have possessed: 

Don’t make me stay. I think I shall die if you 
do. Remember the coyote that Jake Foster 

caught in a trap and locked up in a stall in the 
barn? Well, he fed it and everything and it 
died of hunger because the food just wouldn’t 
be swallowed. Well, I’m that coyote. 
Your loving daughter, 
INGRA. 

REDA WALDENSEN wrote to the 

Misses Selby; and they responded that 
Ingra’s appetite was good; she looked a 
little paler perhaps than when she had come, 
but that was because she was leading, pos- 
sibly, a more cultivated and less wind-swept 
existence. 

In January on the prairie winter sets in 
in earnest. Freda Waldensen did not trust 
the man who was in charge of the stock on 
the range, so she rode herd herself to be sure 
her orders were being obeyed. It was bitter 
work, and for the first time she had a touch 
of rheumatism. 

On the twenty-first of January a blizzard 
set in that was destined to remain unparal- 
leled not only in the history of Rising Sun 
County, but in the life of Freda Waldensen. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon the air was 
a fog of stinging, wind-driven snowflakes. 
You could not see from the farmhouse win- 
dows even as far as the cottonwood clump 
and the summerhouse. Freda Waldensen 
decided it was a good time to look over her 
accounts. 

At six o’clock’she got up from her ledger 
and walked to the window. It was dark 
outside, but she could hear the sharp lashing 
of snow against the pane and feel the quiver 
of the house in the wind. This blizzard had 
not been entirely unforeseen, and Freda Wal- 
densen had already taken precautions with 
the herd. Tonight she felt reasonably safe. 


(Continued on Page 1617) 
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Keep « Mennen’s 
in the kitchen 
for soft, white hands 


Dish-washing coarsens and reddens 
the hands, because the strong soapy water 
collects in the pores. ‘Towel-wiping can- 
not remove all the moisture. 

So keep a tin of Mennen Borated 
Talcum on the kitchen shelf, and rub 
the hands with this soft, soothing powder 
every time you're through washing dishes, 

Mennen Borated is like millions of tiny 
absorbent sponges— wonderful for 
drying and beautifying the hands. In 
addition, it has definite therapeutic value 
in skin treatment. Mennen’s quickly 
restores the hands to milky whiteness, 


MENNEN 


BORATED TALC UM 
Be Your Own 


MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home wy 
wonderful print - and - picture 
method that teaches in half 
usual time. Simple as A, 
B, C—a child can master it. 
Your lessons consist of real 
selections instead of tiresome 
exercises. When you finish one 











Play by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 


Mandolin, | of these delightfully easy les- 
Harp, ’Cello, | sonsyou’veaddedanew “piece” 
Trombone, | toyourlist. You read real notes 
Flute, Clarinet, | too—no “numbers” or trick 
Piccolo, Saxo- | music. Method is so thorough 
phone, Ukulele, | that many of our 300,()00 stu- 
Guitar. Har- | dents are band and orchestra 
monyandCom- | [| EADERS. 

position, Banjo, P 
Tenor Banjo, Automatic 
Voice and " 

Speech Cul- | Finger Control 
ture. Drums 

and Traps, Au- Our own  invention—|imbers, 
tomatic Finger trains and guides your fingert 
Control, etc. so that they fall into proper 








place almost automatic 


Free Book and Illustrated Folde: 


You may quickly become a fine player o: «ingef 





through the U. S. School home study incthod. 
Write now, however, before free books an! illus- 
trated folders are gone. Mention your favorite in- 
strument or whether you prefer vocal music. }’leas¢ 


write your name and address plainly. Addi 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC ; 
3432 Brunswick Building New Yo-k City 


-\ 
POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 








Absolutely Pur 
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Sani-Flush removes quickly 
every spot and stain from the 
toilet bowl. It purifies and sani- 
tizes the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It makes the entire toilet 
clean—and safe. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. The _ porce- 
lain shines! 





Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. There is noth- 
ing else will do its wonderful 
work. Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. 


Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat ofr 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


























ANKLE, 
> CALF 


KNEE If you 


4 INSTEP have pains or 
AND aches in any 


SOMOS! of the points 
indicated 
here — make 

Toes this test with- 
out risk. 





Foot and Leg Pains Go In 
Ten Minutes—this new way 


_B h your foot and leg pains almost instantly. 
No re tired, aching, burning feet. No more 
Pains in toes, instep, arch, heel or ankle, due to 
weak arches. The Jung Arch Brace is a light, 


super-clastic bandage-like brace you wear around 
you istep. It takes the strain off weakened 


ar nuscles and the pain vanishes. Test 
it lout risk. If it doesn’t relieve you it 
Costs you nothing, so it were folly not to make 


the st. The secret is in the tension and stretch 
of tie band, its contour and design. We were 5 


years perfecting it. Now a million users testify 
to | merits. If your shoe dealer, druggist or 
chir-podist can’t supply you, write to us. Send 
$1 d we will send you a pair, postpaid. ($1.25 


in anada.) For large, exfra solid or thick 
‘, or for severe cases, you'll need our Miracle 


eee $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada.) Your money 
7 ii not satisfied. Write for free book. 
ACcress 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
Can 


132 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
‘ian Address: 132 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 





" Planning a 
wa NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your 
Guide. Beautiful California 
Styles, with Pictures and 
Plans for all-climate homes. 








“All-American Homes”’ 
uu 50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
z i “South-West Stucco Homes” 
——- English, some 2 fam- 
SPECIAL OFFER:Send * Yhe New Colonials’ 
B °2.50 for any three 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
ooks and Garage Folder. 


Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archit 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows” 

75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


, 106 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








At a quarter past six she heard footsteps 
on the porch and the heavy stamping of snow 
from heavy boots. She walked sharply at 
once to the door and opened it. Peter Larson 
stood in the doorway. 

“You,” she exclaimed. ‘‘Come in.” 

Peter Larson came in, and she shouldered 
the door to behind him. A moment he stood 
there, dazed by the light, his flesh tingling 
in the sudden warmth and the cessation of 
the wind’s fury. 

“Well,” she said, ‘Sis somebody sick or 
what is it then?” 

“This.” He took out of his pocket, lined 
already with snow, a folded piece of yellow 


paper. 

Freda Waldensen unfolded it—the purple 
typing was beginning to blue where the snow 
was melting upon it—and read: 

Leaving this morning for Chicago. Will 
marry Ingra Waldensen there tomorrow. Home 
Saturday. SIGURD. 


“He was in Freemont yesterday looking 
at some steers,” the old man said. ‘This is 
sent from there. I only got it two hours ago, 
and here I am.”’ He looked at her as a con- 
scientious but blundering ‘servant might 
look at an unlenient master. 


| > a long moment Freda Waldensen 
stood there, the telegram stiff in her 
hand. ‘Yes, here you are; here you are.” 
She laughed unpleasantly. Then she roused 
herself into action. ‘‘Go out to the barn 
and tell Alec to saddle Piney.” 

Peter Larson looked at her in amazement. 
“You’re not goin’ out in this?” he said. 

“T’m going to Chicago tonight.” 

It was madness. 

In five minutes Freda Waldensen stood 
in the door of the barn. Alec and old Peter 
looked at her dumbly. 

“You can’t make it,”’ Alec said. ‘“‘ There 
ain’t even a road.” 

Freda Waldensen walked past him, tight- 
ened the girth on the horse and got on. “TI 
bought him from 
Duck Libb,in Grundy 





Cfreda Waldensen 


(Continued from Page 160) 


In Douglas Harting’s private office Freda 
Waldensen sat waiting. She had taken a cab 
from the station immediately upon the ar- 
rival of the storm-stayed train, directly to 
Harting’s office. Harting had not been in 
since morning, they told her. He was gone 
on a personal matter, and they did not know 
when he would return. Freda Waldensen 
said she would wait. 

As she sat there, it seemed as though she 
did not even breathe. Her hands, in their 
shiny black kid gloves, were held fast to- 
gether in her lap. Her bonnet with the black 
porcupine quills had been badly treated in- 
deed by the storm, but one seemed, some 
way, not-to notice it. The smart stenog- 
raphers in the outer room had looked at her 
covertly as she passed in, but they had not 
tittered. Grotesque as she was, she possessed 
a grim, unmistakable dignity. 


T LAST the door of the office was opened, 

and Douglas Harting stood in the door- 

way. Freda Waldensen rose, but she did 
not take a step toward him. 

He closed the door and came halfway 
across the room to her. Then he stopped. 
“Mrs. Waldensen”’—it was terrible to have 
to watch her face; it was terrible to have to 
tell her the news he brought—‘“‘ Mrs. Wal- 
densen,” he said again. 

““They’re—married.” 

He nodded. “At noon today in the city 
hall. I missed them by just forty minutes. 
I’m—sorry.” 

She lifted her hand in a gesture. ‘‘ You’re 
not to blame.” Then she looked away from 
him, out of the window and over the roofs of 
buildings. It seemed at once to Harting as 
though to her he no longer existed, as though 
she were alone. 

“Mrs. Waldensen ” if there were only 
something he could say to her, some way he 
could reach her. 

Finally she turned toward him. “It isn’t 
your fault, Mr. Harting. You’ve been good 
to me, very good. I’m sorry I have been to 
you so much bother.” 
She made alittle help- 








Center,’’. she said. 
“He'll go home.” 
She was off. 

Stinging as spray, 
the snow whipped 
against her face. The | 
horse whinnied 
weakly, but she gave 
him a cut with the 
whip. He jumped 
forward, trembled | dent 
and then stopped. | 
They could not move | 
against that wall of | 
wind and snow. Then | 
at once the wind | 
shifted. | 
Freda put her head | 
i 

| 

| 


there she sees 


her knees— 


today, 
down against the 
horse’s neck. She 
talked to him, half 
words, half just 
sounds. It was up to 
him now. He would 
have to save her. away 
“Vou, you,” 
said, “‘old Piney, go 
on, go on, go, go, 
” 


of life; 
And in her heart 


hero story 


8 eyes, 


ER face wherethe The straightened 

wind touched it curly head; 
was blistered with 
cold. Her arms were 
numb with the strain 
of holding. She was 
lashed at and torn 
and buffeted, but her 
body had no con- 
sciousness of any of 


baby lies 


him to bed. 





| Cfive Years Old 


By Littian GARD 


HE looks into his eyes, and 
Grand promises and hopes and 
That youth deems great. 

evening shadows fall, 
And in the dusk she takes him on | “PERHAPS, after 


Her little son, just five years old | 


So strong, so sturdy, and so full 


she And, fighting, died! She tells the 


And sees the battle in the boyish 


And then the sun burst out, a 
“good-night” glory, 
While—gone the soldier son—a 


Against her breast; she carries 


less gesture with her 
hands. 

It was all so futile, 
everything that she 
could do now. She 
was beaten, beaten by 
a country bumpkin 
she had hired by the 
| day, by a common 
| Swedish peasant— 
| _— by nature. For 

| the first time in her 
The life she had lost. 


all”—he had a 
notion that whatever 
he said would be 
wrong—‘‘it’s for the 
best. Perhaps Ingra 
knew what she 


grief with high wanted, what suited 


pride holds strife her.” 
At memory of the one who went 


‘*What she 
wanted!’’ Freda 
Waldensen caught 
hold of the phrase, 
and her voice was 
sharp with satire. 
“Look at me,” she 
said. “I’m a peasant. 
I know what it is to 
work with my hands 
till they’re bleeding. 
I have pitcned hay 
onto a wagon until 
the skin was torn. I 
have bent over a field 
of potatoes until my 
back was hunched. 


carriage of the 








it. Her will alone was 
living. Finally she 
saw two lights, blurred and yellow, but 
near—the railroad station. This much at 
least she had won. At the station she wrote 
a message and pushed it in to the operator. 
It was addressed to Douglas Harting: 

Stop marriage of my daughter Ingra to Sigurd 
Larson in Chicago tomorrow Thursday. Arrive 
noon Thursday. F. WALDENSEN. 


I have got up before 
daybreak and broke 
the ice in the trough to water the stock. All 
night I would sit up in the barn watching a 
sick calf—sit up when to keep awake was 
an agony. Single-handed I fought it out— 
friendless—to make my daughter a lady. I 
wanted her to know people in the grand world, 


(Continued on Page 163) 






































Handyand Ready 


For Instant Use 


Women have learned that the carpet 
sweeper is for the many-times-a-day 
sweeping—to pick up litter, threads, 
crumbs, the daily dust. 


And that the cleaner is for periodic clean- 
ing which no woman does every day. 


So even where there is a cleaner the 
Bissell is still indispensable—the easiest, 
most efficient and durable sweeper made. 
And, lasting 15 years, on the average, it 
is obviously the most economical. 

ABissellCycoBallBearingCarpetSweep- 
er is much more than a box with four 
wheels and a brush. It is a perfect mech- 
anism, with patented features that insure 
thorough work, easy running, long life. 


Sold by furniture, hardware, department and house- 
furnishing stores everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
214 Erie St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


at around $5.00, depending 
upon grade and locality. 











_ for Bobbed Hair 


— especially “Egyptian” style 


Thousands of women have found that 
tee is a valuable help to bobbed 

air. 

It keeps the curl in—makes the wave 
last longer. 

Excellent for the popular “Egyptian 
Bob’’—supplies the luster and keeps the 
hair close to the head. Controls stub- 
born loose ends and flying strands. Fine 
after washing the hair, no matter how 
you dress it. 


Send today for free trial tube. 
For sale at all drug counters. 


Tubes — 35c 
Jars —75c 
Send coupon for Free Trial Tube 


Ls . cxsns ese: sindaitel anes sainc stele demmipiaaieinialaite teats Ae 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
l Fourth and Spruce Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, Dept. 4 Q 


Please send me free trial tube. 





l Name ——— a 
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Just soaking in the rich suds of this new 
soap does the work you once had to do 
with endless labor. Rinso soaks dirt out 

ently and safely—no more hard rub- 
Zing! Rinso 1s made by the makers of 
Lux to do the Family Wash as perfectly 


as Lux does fine things. 


Dissolves instantly! 
soaks dirt out. 


At last the hardest work of wash day 
is gone! 

This new kind of soap saves your 
strength, your time, the very clothes 
themselves. And the clothes come out 
even more sparkling and white than 
ever before. 


You don’t have to change your 
regular wash day method — whether 
you soak, boil or use a washing 
machine. Wherever you used to use 
bar soap, now just use Rinso. 


Pour Rinso into a saucepan. It 
dissolves instantly in boiling water. 


Empty this thick solution into 
your tubs or washing machine filled 
with luke-warm water in the usual 
way. 

Then put in your clothes. 

The Rinso solution makes the water 


Rinso for Soaking - Boiling - Washing Machines — 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 
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This new soap saves atl the rubbing you had to do with bar soap 


This remarkable new kind of Soap 


Today soaking takes 
the place of rubbing 


soapy all through. Let the clothes 


soak an hour — over night if you 
wish. Rinso gently loosens all the dirt 


and they rinse out pure and clean. 


Even the ground-in dirt on the knees 
and seats of children’s play clothes, cuff 
edges and neck bands comes 
out easily. On these places just 
sprinkle a little dry Rinsoand ff, 
rub lightly between your hands, [% 
rinse thoroughly and they are 
spotlessly clean. 





Abhes of Famous Washin eMachines 





Makes a sudsy solution which 
It does eta with all hard rubbing 


It is no wonder that 70 million packages of 
this new kind of soap were sold last year. 


Made by the makers of Lux 


Rinso is made by the makers of Lux to do your 
family wash as perfectly as Lux does your fine things. 


Once you have enjoyed a Rinso wash 
day you will never go back to the old- 
fashioned hard rubbing you had to do 
with bar soap. 


Get a package from your grocer to- 
day, the regular size or the big new pack- 
age. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





urge women to use 


Apex Haag **1900” Cataract 
Bluebird Horton Sunnysuds 
Coffield Laun-Dry-Ette Sunbeam 
Gainaday Meadows Surf-Action 
Getz One Minute Trojan 

Rotarex : 
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Cfreda Waldensen 


(Continued from Page 161) 


to mix with them. I wanted her to marry a 
man like you, a gentleman.” She threw her 
thin arms out in a gesture. “And what does 
she do? She runs off with old Peter Larson’s 
son. Peter Larson that I could buy and sell 
and not miss it from my petty cash account!” 

Douglas Harting looked at her. There 
was something terrible and magnificent about 
her in her revolt. Freda Waldensen was no 
peasant. She belonged to the most ruthless 
aristocracy of all, the aristocracy that rules 
out all those not endowed with talent. Freda 
Waldensen had not hated her struggle; she 
had gloried in it. 

Douglas Harting faced her. ‘Look here,’ 
he said. “You’ve got this all wrong. Ingra 
isn’t you or anybody like you. You’re made 
of steel, refined and burned to the highest, 
finest tension. Ingra’s pig iron. Ingra’s peas- 
ant. But she’s lovely. She’ll be happy. She 
fits in that country, and she’ll love her hus- 
band and her children. And she’ll be kinder 
to them, and not so stupid as you have been 
toward her.” 

He met her eyes squarely. 


, 


For the first 


time he was talking to her as a peer, as his . 


mental and social equal, not as his valuable, 
capricious client. ‘Maybe this hurts, but 
you've got to look it in the face.” 

For a long time Freda Waldensen made 
no answer. He had not known what her 
reaction would be. 

He could not even predict, but he would 
have to run the risk of her anger, perhaps even 
of her enmity. 


ER hands dropped to her sides, but she 

did not move. ‘“‘It’s—not easy to find 
out that the thing you’ve worked for all your 
life long can never happen.” 

She took a step toward the door, but 
Douglas Harting intercepted her. “You 
won’t be hard on them,” he said, “those 
two. Remember it’s Nature. You can’t beat 
her. You can’t trick her. Mrs. Waldensen, 
you, of all people, ought to know that.” 

She motioned him aside with a gesture. 
“All right,’ she said. ‘Then let Nature 
finish up the job.”” She laughed, and it was 
not a pleasant thing to hear. ‘“‘Let Nature 
help ’em out then—like she helped me”— 
she held out her gnarled hands toward him— 
“like she helped me. I’m quit of them.” 

It was five years before Douglas Harting 
saw Freda Waldensen again, though their 
business relations had continued unaffected. 
l'inally she telegraphed him to come out to 
see her. It was about the new contract. She 
had been thrown from a horse a month be- 
fore, and her arm was still in a sling. Other- 
wise she would have 
gone to him in Chicago. 

Douglas Harting was 
not loath to make the 
trip, in spite of the ex- 
ecrable local trains he 
ould have to travel on. 
le seldom went out on 

territory now. He 
is first vice president 
the company and his 
clients as a rule came to 


l'reda Waldensen met 
n in the village. She 
ooked older, and the 
vhite linen of the band- 
ed arm made her skin 
the shade of ashes. He 
was shocked to see her 
soking so, and his face 
betrayed him. 
“Mrs. Waldensen,”’ 
said, “why did you 
bother to come in town to me? Why didn’t 
ou let me come out to you?” 





“T“HE courthouse is here,” she answered. 

L “Besides, I had other business.” 

She had not changed, he thought. 
vas the same indomitable soul. 

hey went through their business as usual. 

it was a pleasure to work with her. She knew 

cxactly what she wanted, and she knew how 

to go about it. 

«tternoon when the final points were settled, 

ind they walked down the courthouse steps 


She 


L together. It was April, gentle and indolent. 





It was five o’clock in the © 


“Mrs. Waldensen,”’ he said—he was like a 
boy caught by an impulse—“‘won’t you ask 
me out to your house for supper tonight?” 

She looked at him a moment in amaze- 
ment. “I thought you took the six o’clock 
train south?” 

“T won't,” he said, “if you will let me 
come.” There was something very boyish in 
his urging. 

She waited a moment. 

* All right.” 

Together they drove out from the village. 
It was beautiful that evening, soft toned and 
delicate. The hoofs of the team sank agree- 
ably into the soft mud of the road with a 
pleasant plosh. 

Along the sides of farmers’ ditches the wil- 
lows were already faintly yellow with foliage, 
and over the earth lay an evanescent shim- 
mer of new green. 

“Tt’s not bad tonight,’ 
country.” 

Freda Waldensen made no comment. 


, 


he said, “this 


INALLY they approached a frame house, 

set a narrow distance back from the road, 
the ground in front still scarred with the 
yellow clay of the excavation. It was bleak 
and white and unassimilated, but it looked 
ambitious and modern. 

“The newest thing in farmhouses,’’ he 
said. “I must say the esthetic values still 
don’t mount high with the modern farmer.” 

Freda Waldensen was silent a moment; 
then she made a gesture with her thumb: 
“That’s Ingra and Sigurd’s.” 

“Oh!” Douglas Harting made no attempt 
to soften his remark. ‘There had already 
been too much plain speaking between them. 

As they drew abreast of the house Sigurd 
Larson stepped up on the porch, and Ingra 
Larson opened the front door for him, and a 
little child lurched forward with a delighted 
scream toward its father. Sigurd lifted the 
youngster to his shoulder; then he caught 
sight of the team on the highroad, and Freda 
Waldensen. Sigurd waved, and Ingra. Freda 
Waldensen nodded. There was neither re- 
proach nor scorn in her attitude, only ac- 
ceptance. 

Then Sigurd Larson slipped his arm around 
his wife, and the door closed on the three of 
them. 


fda a long moment Douglas Harting 
spoke. “They’re happy, aren’t they?” 

She nodded. 
them often.”’ 

Again there was a long moment of silence. 
Finally Douglas Harting spoke again. “‘Mrs. 
Waldensen,”’ he said, “I wish you wouldn’t 
work so hard. Why 
don’t you take it easier, 
slow up a little?” 

For another space the 
team jogged on in si- 
lence, and Freda Wal- 
densen’s eyes were on 
the distance. 

Finally she spoke 
and her voice sounded 
like one who speaks 
from a long way off. 
“‘Did you notice the 
child at the farmhouse 
we just passed? Well, 
that’s the reason I keep 
on working. She’s not 
like the others. She’s 
not—pig iron. See?” 

He nodded. 

Douglas Harting’s 
eyes too were on the 
future. He thought of 
the toddling child with 
her scream of baby laughter. How could 
anyone tell about a youngster? But, after 
all, what did it matter what symbol it was 
to which Freda Waldensen tied up her Spar- 
tan courage? All that mattered was the 
courage. ‘I suppose we all trick ourselves 
with a motive,” he thought, “that may not 
be the real motive at all.” 

Again Freda Waldensen spoke. ‘She’s a 
different run from the others, that baby.” 
And again her eyes had the look of one gaz- 
ing into the future. 

“Ves,” Douglas Harting nodded. “I 
see.” 


“T suppose so. I don’t see 
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When you buy 
your lingerie fabrics . . 
remember there is only one 
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Everybody thinks its silk 
Lingette is not the name of just any material. 
It is the name of one specific fabric. Lingette 
is woven from the very finest combed yarns, 
and has the tints and sheen of flower petals! 

Lingette’s lovely finish is not the ordinary 
roller finish. It is achieved by a special, char- 
meuse process which costs more to produce but 
which makes the fabric permanently lustrous. 
So, if you like lingerie that shimmers like rich 
satin—and washes with the satisfaction of 
cotton—you simply must be careful to buy 
only the genuine Lingette with 


the name Lingette on the selvage, 
or in the label of the garment! 


Frep ButtrerFigeLp & Co., INc., 
361-363 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


> ¥\ . a ; , soo : ' 
5 a oe —_— x 
(Goren Lingette is a BUTTERFIELD Quality FABRIC yi : 
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( t yy ilk Canton Crepe 


44 $6.95 Navy or Black. Sizes 14 to 44. $9.95 $13.95 


THE HAMILTON CATALOG BRINGS 
FIFTH AVENUE STYLES TO YOU! 


We URGE you to send for your 
Free copy of the Hamilton Catalog. 
It brings to you from our Fifth Ave- 
nue building hundreds of the latest 
styles—the very same models we are 
selling to New York’s well dressed 
women. Thousands of women from 
coast to coast “shop” through the 
pages of this very unusual catalog. 





We are manufacturers selling direct 
to consumers— ‘therefore our prices 
are little more than wholesale. No 
matter how low the price, we insist 
on using the finest fabrics and best 
workmanship that can be found. Take 
advantage of these record-breaking 
bargains, offered by the fastest grow- 
ing Mail-order House in America! 


We Guarantee Hamilton’s Prices Lower 
Than Any House in America! 


If before June 1, you are able to buy the same 
garments for less, we will refund the difference! 


SEND TO-DAY 
for your FREE 
CATALOG! 


This new catalog contains 
more than 600 pictures of 
the newest styles photo- 
graphed on living models, 
showingjust howthe gar- 
ment looks when worn. 


24-Hour Delivery 


Hamilton’s is organized 
to ship 98% of all orders 
the day they are received. 


HAMILTON ‘GARMENT CO. 


DEPARTMENT AA2,307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
\QL GK GAR CR GAGA RR GR SD A SRA LK A KR KR PK A, 


In our Drive for 
Half-a-million 
New Customezss 


we have radically 
reduced all prices in 
this catalog. We want 
YOU for a customer. 


All Postage Free! 


We prepay the postage 
on all orders. Every- 
thing in wearing ap- 
parel for ladies and chil- 
dren, from hats to shoes. 








February, 192 
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C frans Hals 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Painters’ Corporation. He also maintained a 
life class and had several pupils who after- 
wards came to fame, notably Terburg and 
Adrian Brouwer. Brouwer, who was the fin- 
est colorist of what might be called the tavern 
school, painted very little, but every day he 
is more highly esteemed. 

As age came upon him Hals declined upon 
difficulties and distress. In 1652 we find him 
being sold up by a baker, and in 1662 he was 
on the rates, and there he remained until, 
four years later, he died, aged nearly ninety. 
That was in 1666, when Rembrandt was 
fifty-nine, Vermeer thirty-four, and Velas- 
quez sixty-seven. Hals’ last groups, not of 
warriors, but of male and female officials 
of the hospital, were painted when he was 
eighty-four. 

Frans Hals was at once the most dashing 
and the least subtle of painters. He had no 
interest whatever in the problems of light 
and shade and arrangement that must have 
wearied or worn out so many of his colleagues 
in that great period of artistic activity in 
Holland in the seventeenth century—such as 
Rembrandt and Vermeer of Delft. Not that 
there is any lack of light in his work; on the 
contrary, his figures are bathed in light. But 
it is uncomplicated, direct. It does not come 
aslant through windows, nor from candle 
flames, as in so many Dutch pictures. 

To Rembrandt each sitter was different, 
presenting peculiar difficulties which it was 
fun to vanquish, and each needing a different 
setting. To Vermeer a sitter was a problem, 
too, but not a human problem, merely 
another detail in a carefully arranged room, 
human certainly, but of interest not because 
of that, but because the human face is capa- 
ble of shedding a lambency and the human 
body of wearing colored clothes, and because 
it can be placed in exactly the ‘right spot to 
balance other 
articles not less 


clubs and military guilds, in which some of 
the figures are of a vibrant liveliness that 
makes the observer marvel. 

Holland was rich in portrait painters who 
probably made likenesses no less faithful: 
but none filled the arteries of his subjects 
with beating blood as Hals did. Many an 
inferior craftsman is a fine artist; but among 
painters—as distinguished from artists 
Hals is a colossus. He may have had little 
poetry; but his prose, how magnificent it is! 

It is a curious commentary on taste that 
his pictures should have fallen into such dis- 
repute that for many years the amazing guild 
groups which now make Haarlem a town 
that no one interested in art can afford to 
neglect were hidden away in the cellar, while 
as recently as 1786 the famous portrait of 
Johannes Acronius, now in Berlin, fetched a 
little over a dollar in a Haarlem auction, and 
in 1800 the famous Man with a Sword, now 
in Vienna, brought at another Haarlem auc- 
tion only twenty-five dollars. 


The Story of a Picture’s Price 


4) ~ financial history of The Laughing 


Cavalier, so far as it can be followed, is 
very interesting. For whom the artist painted 
it, is not known; most probably for the sit- 
ter himself. Nor can we ever know what was 
paid for it. Poor Hals was always too much 
in need of money to have been able to exact 
long prices. And if the sitter was also the 
purchaser, there is further evidence that only 
a small sum changed hands, for this Laughing 
Cavalier does not look to me like a generous 
fellow. There is something calculating and 
self-protective about his face. As to what 
became of the picture we know nothing till 
1776, one hundred and thirty-two years after 
it was painted, when it was put up at auction 
with the rest of 
the collection of 





important to an 
artist, such as 
harpsichords, 
chairs and maps. 
But to Hals, the 
jovial convivial- 
ist, all patrons 
were the same; 
that is to say, 
men or women 
with enough 
money to pay 
for a portrait, 
who were to be 
painted as like as 
possible — short 
of what might be 
considered in- 
sult—in broad 
pin’ and as 
uickly as pos- 
-_— sleep; 


ing 


His Prose! 


E LIKED 

blue and he 
liked orange, and 
he rejoiced in 
black and made 
it extraordi- 
narily sensitive, 
but I don’t think 
that he can 
justly be called 
a great colorist. 
Asarule, he con- 
veys the impres- 
sion of high 
speed. Nowand 
then, however, 
Hals brought to 
his task some of 


ing; 


strong. 


tiring— 





Life Eternal 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr 


LWAYS to hear upon untrodden beaches 
The murmur of an undiscovered sea! 
Always the open, eager hand that reaches 
Past the attained to what is yet to be! 
For death is in the stream that ceases flowing, 
And life is only life while it is growing. 
Each harvest garnered means another sow- 


Or barren end our hope and husbandry. 


There is no grip of frost that can imprison 
The surge of spring when it awakes from 


There is no tomb that holds its dead unrisen; 
Forward forever must the spirit leap. 

Not love itself can ever rest from learning; 

From each fulfillment buds a higher yearn- 


And to the harbor there is no returning 
_ From the divine adventure of the deep. 


Blessed the hunger that, forever feeding 
Upon the bread of life, grows yet more 


Blessed the soul's insatiable pleading, 

The thirst that is not suffering, but song. 
Each peak the threshold of a fresh aspiring, 
Each dusk the lovelier dawn of new desiring 
Where vision’s golden stair we mount un- 


For living, is eternity too long? 


Mr. J. H. Van 
Heemskerk, of 
The Hague, and 
sold to Mr. P. 
Locquet, of Am- 
sterdam, for one 
hundred and 
eighty florins or, 
roughly, seventy 
five dollars. 

Mr. Locquet’s 
collection came 
into the market 
in 1783, when 
The Laughing 
Cavalier was 
bought for two 
hundred and 
forty-seven flor 
ins. Its next 
owner was Mr. 
Jansz, of Am 
sterdam, at 
whose sale it 
went up fifty 
three florins 
We next hear o! 
it as being in th« 
possession of Mr 
Nieuwenhuys 
who sold it to 
the Comte de 
Pourtales for 
eighty pounds, 
or something 
under four hun 
dred dollars; anc 
then in 1865 it 
changed hands 
for the last time, 
Lord Hertford 
securing it for 
fifty-one thou- 








the solicitude 
and rapture of 
his more conscious and scholarly contem- 
poraries, and The Laughing Cavalier is an ex- 
ample. Among his work it stands out as a 
masterpiece both of brio and of care. Hals 
never painted a more beautiful picture than 
this, but to have seen only this is to have no 
notion of his greatest power. To gain that 
one must visit Haarlem and stand among the 
works which give that town its fame: the 
groups of members of the Haarlem shooting 


sand francs, 
which at that 
time was two thousand pounds. Could the pic- 
ture be put up today—but it cannot—how the 
millionaires would struggle to obtain it! 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second in a 
series of full-color reproductions of the greatest 


‘paintings in the world, with explanatory and 


biographical text by E. V. Lucas, the great English 
art authority. The third in the series, Leonardo 
da Vinci, will be published next month. 
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Folks came miles to taste 








those pancakes 


of Aunt Jemimas @& 


Today we bring you her 


famous recipe ready- mixed 


ROM New Orleans, the Southwoods, the 

Carters and the Marshalls came fre- 
quently, for it wasn’t so far up the river to 
Colonel Higbee’s mansion. But folks came 
too from all over the South, even from far 
Virginia. 

And it wasn’t alone because the Colonel 
so royally entertained. His spacious home 
there on the Mississippi rang with the laugh- 
ter of guests week in, week out largely because 
—Aunt Jemima was his cook. And Aunt 
Jemima’s breakfasts were not to be had 
anywhere else! 


Always she served pancakes. Sometimes 
with tender sausages, sometimes with crisp 
bacon, and frequently just with butter and 
molasses. But always pancakes! 


They were wonderfully light and tender, 
those pancakes Aunt Jemima made. Their 
rich golden-brown color, their fragrant steam- 
ing on the plate whetted appetites at the 
very sight. 





REG US PAT OFF. 


AUNTJEMIMA 
Pancane fio” 











But the one thing they had wholly differ- 
ent from other pancakes was—their flavor! 
No other cook could match that flavor. How 
Aunt Jemima got it no one knew. The secret 
was in her recipe, and never, while her kind 
old ‘“‘massa”’ lived, would she tell a single soul. 


How we retain that flavor 


Today we bring you Aunt Jemima’s famous 
pare recipe ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima 

ancake Flour. Tomorrow morning you can 
have pancakes just like hers. For, in making 
this flour mixture, we follow that old recipe 
of Aunt Jemima’s exactly. 


She used, for instance, an exceptionally 
fine grade of wheat flour. We do too; we 
mill it ourselves for just this purpose. And 
she mixed with her wheat flour smaller quan- 
tities of other flours, kinds that you can’t 
buy in the stores today. We mill these too, 
especially for Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Every ingredient—in quality, in proportions 
—is as carefully used. 


Delicious waffles and muffins, too 


With Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you can 
make wonderful waffles and muffins—almost 
as easily as Aunt Jemima Pancakes. Instruc- 
tions are in the recipe folder offered at the right 






















Now it’s so easy 


So, now, all you need to do to have Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes is to mix water or milk 
with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, spot your 
batter on a hot griddle and bake them. 


Make them morning after morning, they’re 
always the same—tender, fluffy, golden- 
brown. And always they have that distinc- 
tive old-time Southern flavor. 


Do this—see for yourself 


’*Phone your grocer for a package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. Compare the pan- 
cakes it makes with any other pancakes 
you’ve ever tasted. See if you don’t agree 
with the millions who eat them regularly— 
that sti// no pancakes quite come up to Aunt 
Jemima’s, particularly on the point of flavor. 


Or perhaps you would like to have us send 
you a sample package. Read the special of- 
fer below and send the coupon today. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 6c in stamps or coin (to 
cover cost of special packaging and mailing) we will send 
you a sample package of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour, a sample package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and an interesting recipe folder telling how to use 
it in making fine waffles, muffins and special pancake 
treats. If you want the jolly Aunt Jemima family of 4 
rag dolls, too—all in bright colors, ready to cut and stuff 
—send 30c in stamps or coin 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 1-E 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Enclosed find____cents for which please send me. 
0 Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour and recipe folder; 
O Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima 
rag dolls. 


Name 











Street Address 
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notes of Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River—-one of my favorite encores—before 
[ ever open my lips I hear those notes “in 
my head” just as you will hear them when I 
sing them. All the methods in the world, 
all the teachers and even an excellent voice 
are uscless unless the vocal student has this 

culiar faculty which enables him to imagine 
a beautiful tone and then produce it. With- 
out imagination there is nothing. Among 
the many, many factors that go to make 
up the musical mind—the sense of pitch, 
rhythm, timbre, time, volume and the con- 
trol of all these—to me imagination must 
come first; imagination and great sensitive- 
ness to color. 

Perhaps the first discovery I made when 
I dipped into the science of song in my early 
operatic days was the principle of the 
“easy” breath. The easy breath simply 
means that the breath needed for singing 
should be taken as naturally as the one for 
talking. No gulping or grabbing of chunks of 
air into the lungs. 

One does not do strenuous breathing exer- 
cises or calisthenics when one sings; at least, 
one should not. A deep breath makes you 
rigid, the greatest crime for a singer; and no 
artist—and you may consult them all—of 
rank takes other than the natural, normal 
easy breath, the lower jaw quite relaxed, 
when he or she sings. 

The next thing I learned after the easy 
breath was that the voice must “float,” that 
the tone must be carried on that stream of air 
from our lungs, the breath, like a rose petal 
on smoothly flowing water. It must float. 
And the breath must be released no slower 
and no faster than is necessary to carry the 
tone along. By this I do not mean that 
term, much used in regard to singing, “breath 
support.” The term ‘‘support” has always 
been most misleading, to my way of thinking. 
To support a thing is to bear the weight or 
stress of, to uphold, to prop, to stay. And 
surely the voice has no weight. 


Breath Control, Not Support 


bb secret of the floating quality of the 
voice I soon discovered lay in the even- 
ness of the breath exhalation. Just as the 
unflurried drifting of the rose petal is depend- 
ent upon the imperceptible movement of the 
water, so is the unflawed beauty of the tone 
upon the smooth flowing of the breath 
stream. Breath control! That was it. Not 
breath support, but control. No breath 
must be permitted to leave the throat until 
it had been transformed into or carried tone. 
If it did, if it were released too slowly, one 
heard a starved, a pinched, thin tone. If it 
were allowed to rush out or come unevenly 
one heard a ragged or a hissing tone. When 
I first began to work on exercises for breath 
control I almost sent myself into a headache, 
concentrating on keeping the voice floating 
- - even-flowing, easy-flowing stream of 
dreath. 

And to keep the throat open! How I 

watched myself! Here it should be pointed 
out that “mouth” is not meant by the word 
a vat.” Many singers seem to confuse 
the two. 
_ L realized, too, that in order to be thorough 
in my voice building I must learn something 
of the structure of the body. Not that I had 
to become a medical student in order to be 
a singer, but that to know something of the 
actual muscles and tissues and organs used 
In singing was necessary. 

l’hysiological facts did not have to be made 
paramount, merely understood. So with the 
aid of medical charts and books which I bor- 
rowed or unearthed from all sorts of queer 
places and people and by much anxious pon- 
dering of the lore therein I acquired a perfect 
awareness of the action of the vocal organs— 
the control of the diaphragm, chest, neck and 
face muscl%s; the fact that the soft palate 
can be drawn up against the hard palate; the 
sensation and position of the tongue in all 
Its positions and the fact that it can take 
many positions; the sensation of the reso- 
nance of the head cavities; the sensations of 
the nose and palate and the fact that the 
higher the palate goes the more the larynx 
owers, thus automatically giving more and 
more room for the sound to circulate. 

I learned that with certain vocal exercises 
these muscles could be strengthened and kept 
flexible. I learned to understand what all the 
books on singing meant when they used the 
Phrases, “ singing open,” “covered,” “dark,” 





_ 


singing Secrets 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“nasal,” “in the head,” “forward,” or 
“back.” I learned, I analyzed the physiol- 
ogy of singing and then determinedly forgot 
it. It is good to know a little of the purely 
physical side of the voice, but to know too 
much is to acquire a self-conscious- 

ness that keeps you worrying 
about your tongue or your 
neck muscles, and if your 
jaw should feel like that 
instead of how the 
voice sounds. In 
singing, a little 
physiology goes a 
long way. 

So, while I under- 
stood to the last 
muscle fiber the 
vocal apparatus, 
when I came to my 
morning practice 
instead of thinking 
of my diaphragm 
opening like an um- 
brella and my upper ribs 
distending when I inhaled, 
the lower standing under 
them like pillars, I merely 
commanded myself to sing. 
And it is amazing how the 
vocal organs automatically 
did the right thing, how the 
whole mechanism of the 
voice turned itself on in- 
stantly at that command. It 
was like turning the key to 
start a perfectly balanced 
and faultlessly constructed 
machine. 

To sing! Not to yell or 
squeal or scream or whine, 
but to sing—to give human voice to that 
divine song the ear of my imagination had 
caught. Every throat has its own exercises. 
I swear by scales in all their manifestations— 
staccato scales; slow scales (each note given 
four or eight beats; for these I take two 
breaths); fast scales, both legato and stac- 
cato. I use the staccato a great deal in prac- 
ticing and consider it very good for the 
voice. Some people maintzin that staccato 
work is too strenuous for daily practice, but 
I find that it makes mine elastic and light 
and alive. After all, one should not coddle 


the voice too much. 

One exercise that I find most beneficial 
uses the staccato or hammered notes ascend- 
ing, and the legato or connected notes de- 
scending: 





Then I use many of the Garcia exercises, 
which can be obtained in book form. One 
of the best of them for attaining clarity and 
velocity is the following: 








The best things about the Garcia exercises 
are their simplicity and their healthfulness for 
the voice. 

To these I add arpeggios and octave and 
fourth and fifth jumps. The leap from one 
tone to another several notes higher or lower 
makes the voice nimble and what I once 
heard a mountaineer call ‘‘sure-footed.” 

But I begin my morning practice with the 
vowels. I find the best way is to use the 
mixed vowels, melting one into the other. To 
do this I start the tone with each vowel in 
turn and then mingle it with the rest of the 
vowels. 

That is a trick I learned from the nightin- 
gale. He uses nothing but mixed vowels. 
There is a divine singer who understands all 
the tricks of our trade better than any of us 
human warblers. How sure and wise he is in 
the use of the “covered tone,” that velvety, 

















dark tone that so exquisitely thrills the 
heart! 

Then I learned many things listening to 
that other singer of the heavens, the lark. 
Even his manner of singing, singing a-wing, 

has its subtle message. Humans 
should imitate him in that 
emotionally. Their hearts 
and souls should be 
a-wing when they sing, 
as is his tiny body, 
quivering in an ec- 
stasy of song; 
should climb 
higher and higher 
into the heaven 

of happiness. 
But I learned 
from other birds 
than the nightin- 
gale and the lark. 

Even the goose, 
who opens his bill too 
far and quacks like 
the human singer who 
opens his mouth too wide 

on the ah, taught me some- 
thing. In fact, it was through 
listening to the goose that I dis- 
covered that the vowel a or ah 
is the most difficult. I realize 
that that is not the accepted idea. 
But think. If you overdo it when 
you sing ah, and the lips are too 
far apart, the result is a “‘white” 
tone—vocalese fora sort of whiny 
blat. And on the other hand, if the lips 

are not parted enough or are not managed 

just so, stiffness or a throaty quality is the 

result, and then the voice does not float. 

Yes, I learned many things from all the 
little feathered singers, from the golden out- 
pouring of the lark and the nightingale to the 
cheep, cheep of the snowbird. They taught 
me what to do and what not to do. 

Young singers often come to me for advice 
as to which vowels are best to use in vocal 
practice. I use them all. Of course some of 
them have greater merit than others. The o 
is good, the e needs great care and the ah is 
the most difficult of all. One exercise of 
which I am particularly fond begins: 





oe 
oeoa ete, 
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Consonants I never touch when practic- 
ing. The moment we begin with the m’s 
and n’s, the voice heads straight for the 
nasal cavity—the singing of consonants 
lowers the nasal passage—and we have that 
horror of vocalism, singing through the 
nose. When I come to work on my songs 
and heavy arias and must use the consonants 
I skim over them as quickly as possible, just 
giving them the value necessary to make 
them heard and returning immediately to 
the vowels. I do this because consonants 
take away the sound. To dwell on the /’s and 
m’s and n’s and f’s and h’s is to bind the 
voice with chains. 

The Italian librettist understood the dan- 
ger for the voice that lurked in consonants 
and wrote operatic texts accordingly. And 
that is the chief reason that Italian has per- 
sisted as the native tongue of opera. 

A song should be sung in the language for 
which it was composed. I am rabid about 
translations. If a song must be translated, 
the music should be rewritten to suit the 
words. That statement is not so extreme as 
it seems just at first. Rewriting a score upon 
its translation into another language has been 
done. Richard Strauss did it with his Salome. 
This pathological music drama, written in 
French by an Englishman, given musical ex- 
pression by a German, was first sung to a 
German text, a translation naturally of Oscar 
Wilde’s exotic flight. In due time, however, 
the demand came that the Strauss-Wilde 
Salome return to its native tongue, French. 
Did Strauss simply turn this master work 
over to a translator and go away and forget 
about it? He did not. He sat down and re- 
wrote the score so that it might be better 
suited to the French text. You may take up 


any authoritative copy of the score of the 
French version of Salome and place it along- 
side an equally authoritative copy of the score 
of the German version and mark the differ- 
ences. If so supreme a music maker as Rich- 
ard Strauss, master of orchestration, musical 
anarchist and pathfinder, recognizes that the 
operatic text must be considered in relation 
to the voice, and the voice to the words, 
there is nothing startling in the interpreters 
of opera declaring themselves against indis- 
criminate translations as unsingable and 
musically and artistically wrong. 

I have never used translations. I never 
shall. I always sing my songs in the language 
in which they were written, but I prefer, 
next to my native tongue, the English 
language—not the stilted syllables of your 
erudite song writers and opera translators, 
but those perfect texts that Stephen Foster 
used in his folk songs. There was a perfect 
judge of singable English! Consider any of 
his songs which my, audiences love so much 
and which I love so much to sing. His Old 
Black Joe and Swanee River skirt most of 
the entanglements offered the voice by words, 
and the consonants and aspirates he does 
use are used so adroitly that only a stupid 
singer could fail with them. 

Or take John Howard Payne’s Home, 
Sweet Home. Every scrap of its verses—that 
are so hackneyed we sometimes forget the 
depth of their truth and the fineness of their 
psychology—is singable: 


"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


The dominant letter is 0, a vowel. And 
the consonants and aspirates are so placed in 
consideration of the melody line that they 
are easily managed. 


Then—the Great American Opera 


How these men, Stephen Foster and John 
Howard Payne, understood your lan- 
guage! And how America loves their songs 
because they are vocally right and artistically 
sincere! Sometime I hope that we shall find 
a composer as opera-wise as Stephen Foster 
was folk-song-wise. Then we shall hear opera 
in English as it should be, the great American 
opera. 

Along with all my other exercises I prac- 
tice trills. Trills are as beneficial to the voice 
as fresh air is to the complexion. In using 
them I always aim for evenness and velocity. 
The faster it goes, the better the trill. I 
simply relax the larynx, better known as the 
upper part of the windpipe, and think how 
the Hartz Mountain roller throws up his 
little yellow head and opens his delicate beak 
and lets the thrilling cascade of sound rush 
out. I remember how his little dart of a 
tongue goes up and down until it is just a 
quivering blur, and let my own tongue do 
likewise. 

When I am doing any of these exercises— 
these secrets of my voice whose merits I have 
proven after years of patient experiment and 
constant discarding—I think every min- 
ute. If the voice student isn’t willing to 
think when she practices her vocal exercises, 
and just gabbles through them in order to 
get to her songs, it would be better for her to 
quit right in the beginning. Careless, slip- 
shod singing can ruin a voice. Silence will 
sometimes benefit it. I never, even in those 
days when I groped alone for vocal enlighten- 
ment, was lazy in my vocalizing. Routine 
all my exercises might be, but routine to be 
used with what skill and intelligence I had, 
aided and abetted by much prayer for the 
real and lasting development of my voice. 

In exercises for tonal coloring and quality, 
or volume and intensity, or in exercises for 
the attainment of accurate pitch and the 
equalization of the vowels, and in one used 
for sustained tone work—groundwork for 
those long-held high tones that raise a 
singer’s fee from three hundred to three 
thousand a night—I watched for the false 
tone or the flabby attack like a hopeful 
terrier watching a rat hole, determined, 
should the ‘‘varmint”’ show its head, to nab 
it instanter! 

But even without this watchdog con- 
science I should have soon found out that 
the singer who wants to keep her voice in 
condition dare not shirk the monotonous 
exercises. And I discovered that one of the 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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A few Peach Recipes (send for more) 


Dried Peach Sauce 
Delicious for Breakfast 


Place in saucepan, cover with cold 
water, and soak over night, or until fruit 
absorbs all the water it will take up. 
Cook slowly and continuously, until 
tender, in water in which it was soaked. 
Sweeten to taste just before removing 
from fire. 


> ’ 
Peach Rice Sundae 
10 Dried Peaches, 144 cups cooked 
rice, chopped nut meats, whipped and 
sweetened cream. 


Soak peaches over night. In morning 
stew peaches in same water. Pile rice 
in the center of a large plate. Place 
cooked peaches around the edge of rice, 
inverted. Before serving, pour peach 
juice over rice. Fill peaches with cream 
and sprinkle nuts over all. 


Peach Oatmeal Betty 


1 cup cooked Dried Peaches, 2 cups 
cooked oatmeal, 4% cup honey (or 
syrup made from sugar), 14 teaspoon 


cinnamon, 1 cup raisins. 
Soak peaches several hours, stew till 


tender in same water. Mix and bake one- 
half hour. May be served hot or cold. 







Free Recipe Book 


showing many ways of 
using these famous fruits 
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To safeguard the family health, fruit should be served at least once a 
day. By virtue of its healthful qualities the person who eats fruit daily will 
feel better; will escape that tired feeling at the end of the day usually 
caused by poisonous accumulations in the system; will enjoy eating other 
foods; and will, under ordinary circumstances, escape annoying colds, ir- 
regularity and other manifestations of poor health balance which so often 
leads to serious maladies. All fruits are valuable in the daily diet to supply 
mineral salts, vitamines, mild fruit acids, and roughage or cellulose. 

Care should always be taken to select perfectly ripe fruit. The use of 
dried fruit gives assurance that it has come to perfect maturity on the 
trees before being harvested. 


BLUE RIBBON 


DRIED PEACHES AND FIGS 
Sold in Packages and in Bulk 


Bivue Ripson Dried Peaches are picked from the tree when perfectly ripe, then spread out on trays 
in the open air to evaporate the water under the golden rays of the California sun. This makes fresh 
peaches available at all seasons of the year by replacing the water through soaking. 

The preparing of these fruits for the market is done under the most wholesome and sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Your grocer has them or can get them for you. 


CALIFORNIA PEACH AND 
OVER 8000 GROWERS 
MAIN OFFICE 
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A few Fig Recipes (send for more) 


os 

Stewed Figs 

Fine for Breakfast 
Discard any coarse stems from 2 cups 
Dried Figs and cover with cold water. 
A slice of lemon or orange or short stick 
of cinnamon may be added. Bring to the 
boiling point until figs are tender when 
pierced with a_ toothpick, about 30 
minutes. Add more water if necessary, as 
there should be enough water to nearly 
cover them as they boil. When tender 
add 14 cup sugar and continue to boil 


until syrup forms, about 10 minutes 
longer. 
Fig Filling for Cake 
larts 


Chop 2 cups Dried Figs putting them 
through the food chopper. Add | orange 
cut in very thin slices and all its lee 
114 cups water and 34 cup sugar. Boil 
until thick and tranaparent, about 4 or 
5 minutes. Cool and spread be tween 
layers of cake or fill tart shells with the 


mixture. 
Fig ‘fam 


Chop 2 cups Dried Figs, putting them 
through the food chopper. Add !2 4 
lemon cut in thin slices, 2 cups of water 
and 34 cup sugar. Boil until transparent 
and thick. Seal in sterilized glasses if 
amounts are increased to make jam in 


a large quantity. 
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best ways not to become lazy is to practice 
before a mirror. The eye is a stern disci- 
plinarian and will not countenance grimaces 
or making faces, slouchiness of posture or 
lackadaisical expressions. 

However, I never nagged myself. Vigi- 
lance should not be fretfulness. I never 
strained or forced-my voice in my zeal. The 
moment my impatience or anxiety to ac- 
complish interfered with the controlled re- 
laxation of all the muscles that come into 
play when one sings, or frightened away 
anything that was easy or quiet and natural 
in my manner of singing, I stopped my prac- 
ticing instantly. My common sense never 
let me strain for an effect. Instead, I just let 
the vowels round in my throat and then let 
them grow into tone as easily and gently as a 
baby sighs in its sleep. One of the best ways 
to maintain one’s equilibrium is not to try 
to keep it but just let it maintain itself. If 
you think constantly about not losing your 
balance you'll topple over before you know 
it. That is a law that holds good in tone 
production. Let a beautiful tone alone— 
providing you know what constitutes a 
beautiful tone—and it will float through 
your lips without any artificial effort. 

When I first heard of “tone placement,” 
I tried that. But not for long. I decided 
that, having only one voice to lose, such 
things were not for me. Nowadays, when 
young girls ask me about this and that 
teacher who wants to place the voice in 
the nose—which is like telling a child to talk 
through his nose—or in the chest or the small 
of the back or the heels, or wherever they 
want it, I tell these aspirants to stay away 
from such people. The voice belongs out- 
side of the face, of the lips and not under the 
left arm or in the liver! Just as soon as a 
voice is placed, its freshness goes and the 
tone becomes tight and stiff, ugly and forced. 
The real singers recognize no such things. 
Breath support and tone placement! Bah! 
Or perhaps better— Blah! 


The Vhole Head a Sounding Board 


HE voice is never placed, but uses the 

whole head as its sounding board. In fact, 
I have always liked to think of my head as a 
bell that vibrates to my voice. And we all 
know that the whole bell must be set vi- 
brating in order to give the fine, sweet tone. 

\fter all, this vocal bogy, tone production, 
this tremendous problem of singers, about 
which millions of last words 
have been written and 
spoken, in its final analysis 
simmers down to a breath 
inhaled and released at the 
will of the singer, whose brain 
has received the command 
“Sing F,” or whatever the 
note may happen to be. At 


the brain message, the vocal 
chords fly into the shape of 
a triangle, the breath is ex- 
haled, the F sounds filling 
the head, which is the bell 
with a beautiful, round, 
heaithy tone. And that’s all 
there is to the greatest vocal 
secret of them all! 


\ly voice has but one other 
secret, and that is its attack, 
the clear “ping” with which 
it strikes every note. This is 
made by what Garcia calls 
the “neat stroke of the glot- 
us.” To avoid stupid phys- 


lological explanations, _ this 
neat stroke of the glottis can 
best be described by the ef- 


lcct achieved by saying words 
like “crisp”? and “curt.” 
here has been a great hue 
and cry of recent years 
against using this “stroke of 
the glottis.” But I have noticed that even 
the singers who have set their faces so sternly 
‘gainst it use it unconsciously when they 
sing. Only they do not call it the stroke of 
2 slottis They always refer to the “ping” 
ALLACK, 

All this that I have written is the dry-as- 
dust framework upon which I built my castle 
ol song. And none of us dare to build our 

























castle without this stark scaffolding. Some- 
times ambitious students want to do away 
with all the foundation and supports. They 
come to me and say: “ But we want to learn 
songs. We don’t want to waste our time on 
silly old scales and exercises. What do we 
care about fussing over breath control and 
vowels and consonants and all the rest of it? 
We want to sing. Vocalizes aren’t songs.” 
Perhaps not. But vocalizes are the mothers 
of songs. 

Let us go back through the years to the 
day I learned the Jewel Song from Faust—an 
aria I abominate, by the way—and see how 
my scales and exercises had done half my 
work for me before I ever sang a note of 
Marguerite’s childish prattling. That morn- 
ing, long ago, I took my score to the piano and 
opened it to the Jewel Song and traced the 
accompaniment a moment while I conjured 
up Marguerite. I had worked out the score 
away from the piano previously, of course. 
“Marguerite and the Jewel Song,” I mur- 
mured to myself. ‘Marguerite! A shy, ten- 
der young creature, all emotion, quivering 
at a word, aloof at a glance, given much to 
looking inward at her heart and absorbed in 
mysterious daydreams. And J am Marguerite 
now and singing her song.” 


The Watchdog Growls 


STOOD a moment, a little dreamily, but 

with shoulders back, chest up and com- 
fortably balanced on my feet. All this was 
instinctive, automatic, thanks to my hours 
with my vocalizes. I inhaled an easy breath, 
without gulping down any chunks of air. The 
watchdog, my artistic conscience, held him- 
self in readiness. I began, aiming fora “ping” 
attack, that perfect codrdination of the 
flying together of the vocal chords and the 
emission of the breath which gives the clear, 
pure tone: 


“ Les grand seigneurs ont seuls.” 


The watchdog yapped in a fury about 
something, and I stopped. I had scooped 
on the word “‘seigneurs.” I should have let 
the voice ‘‘step up,” not slide up on that 
word. I sang the opening phrase again with 
the little beast, my conscience, cautioning 
“Declamation there. Now, sweetly ee 
warmer a little quieter.” The 
watchdog subsided for a while until I had 
finished reminiscing about Faust’s “noble 
mien”; but when I came to the discovery 
of the flowers left by the 
lovesick Siebel— 

Un bouquet! 

C’est de Siebel sans doute! 

Pauvre garcon! 


—he pounced upon a blun- 
der, growling, “No real pity 
in that pauvre gargon. Mar- 
guerite is too young for pity. 
Siebel’s love flattered her; 
it bored her; someone may 
have told her that to love in 
vain is very, very sad, and so 
she called him a ‘poor faith- 
ful boy.’ Now! Let’s hear 
that humbugging juvenile 
contrition—Pauvre garcon!” 
He let me sing on in peace 
except for an occasional ad- 
monition, “Accent! Accent!” 
through the following: 


D’ou ce ri-CHE cof-FRET 
peur-IL ve-NIR? 

Je n’ose y’toucher, et pourtant 
voici la clef je croi! 

Si ne Vouvrais! Ma main 

tremble! Pourquoi? 

Je ne FAIS en 
Vou-VRANT 
rien de MAL 
je sup-PO-se! 


At the close of this the watchdog halted 
proceedings to lecture: ‘All this recitative in 
which Marguerite meditates on the elegance 
of Faust must ever carry the melodic line and 
yet sound like spontaneous speech.” I had sung 
it a little too precisely, he regretted to point 
out. I must not be afraid to use the lips. And 


(Continued on Page 170) 














of doors every day. 


Just What 


Warm suns, fresh, clean air, wide beaches, towering mountains, 
cool nights for sleep—all these are Southern California’s gifts to 
children. They grow bigger and stronger here where they play out 








My Children Need 


BY A MOTHER 


FTER going here and there for 
many summers, we finally 
discovered the ideal summer 

vacation-land. Now we go there 
every year for the children’s sake 
and our own great entertainment. 


For Southern California combines 
all that we have wanted, includ- 
ing cool—yes, delightful—summer 
weather. We know what that 
weather is, but many doubt it, so 
in telling people about | 
this vacation-land we | 
always quote the forty- 
four year official record of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau 
as follows (average mean 
temperatures taken in 
a great central city in 
this section): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees. 

44 Julys, 70 degrees. 

44 Augusts, 71 degrees. 

44 Septembers, 69 degrees. 

In fact, we sleep un- 
der blankets almost 
every night throughout 
June, July and August. And 
overcoats are a comfort for evening 
driving. 





But it’s the complete change that 
does us good. We all need it, espe- 
cially the children. They require 
more vacation than the rest of us. 
That’s why school vacations are so 
long. 

The mountains, the valleys, the orange 
groves, the old missions, the ocean and the 


desert, which resembles the Sahara—all are 
interesting and new and different. 


Each day is sunny—no rain to interrupt 
play. The children return home brown and 
strong, fresh for school work. 








Heroic Padres labored here. 


So do all of us. We find that this outdoor 
life that we lead, whether we stay two weeks 
or two months, revitalizes both body and 
mind. It makes us fit for another year of 
strenuous activity. 

There’s so much to do in Southern Cali- 
fornia. We motor over the 4,000 miles of 
paved boulevards or take the trolley almost 
anywhere we want to go. We fish, sail, play 
golf and tennis, swim, ride, hike or do any- 
thing else that appeals to us, for nearly 
everything that one can think of to do 
is here. 

The trip alone is worth while. It broad- 
ens our minds and educates 
in a way that no school can do. 
We see Nature in almost all 
its phases, finding in this one 
section combinations that 
only Europe, Asia and Africa 
together duplicate. 


Many say, “Yes, it must be 
fine for those who can afford 
it.” But we know that it is 
not expensive. There are ac- 
commodations in Southern 
California to suit every purse. 


Come now or plan now to 
come this summer. It’s 
worth while visiting South- 
ern California at any season. 

And there are special 
; summer round trip fares, 
from May to October, that cost but little 
more than the ordinary one way fare. 


So almost anyone can go. Plan now and 
find in this unique land the most perfect 
summer's rest and recreation that you have 
ever had. 

There’s much more to tell, but we lack 
space to tell it here. Your local railroad 
ticket agent can give you complete facts 
about the rates, etc. 


And we will gladly send you additional 
information relative to this great playground. 


Plan now for the finest summer vacation 
your family has ever had. It will pay you 
many times over in health and happiness. 
Give your children this wonderful summer. 
Mail the coupon to us today. 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California 
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Aut-Year Crus or SoutHern CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 602, 2601 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me full information about the sum- 
mer and year around vacation possibilities in 
Southern California. 
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Here’s a Fine 
Water Bottle 


Today hardly a home is with- 
out a water bottle. Too little 
thought is given, however, to 
the quality of this household 
necessity—and its quality de- 
termines the satisfaction it 
gives. 

No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottle is moulded-in-one-piece 
of strong, soft, smooth rub- 
ber. It will not leak. It stands 
hard and frequent use. The 
Patented Oval Neck makes it easy to fill, 
comfortable in use and strong where ordi- 
nary water bottles are weak. 


No. 24 “Wearever” Fountain 
Syringe is another great 
favorite with people who 
want the best. It has noseams 
or bindings to leak. The tub- 
ing is full length and insures 
rapid flow. It hasa full equip- 
ment of correctly designed 
screw pipes. 


Both No. 40 and No. 24 may 
be obtained from good 
dealers everywhere. If you 
have any trouble in securing 
either, advise us. 


At last, a Perfect Sponge 


Here’s a rubber sponge, the Faultless Natural 
Sponge, which can be wrung out like a wash 
cloth or sterilized in boiling water without 
fear of injury; yet you have never used a 
sponge that felt better on your skin. Velvety 
soft and smooth in texture. Has 
the natural sponge color. Three 
sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 

If you have any difficulty getting 
the Faultless Natural Sponge in 
your locality, advise us. 















The Faultless Rubber Company 
Dept. 2012 Ashland, Ohio 


FAULTLESS 99 
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Painting with Sealing Wax 
—a new discovery 


Possibilities without limit—melted seal- 
ing wax applied like paint—and ever so 
many beautiful shades of Dennison wax. 
It can be used on surfaces which will not 
take oil or water color well—glass, for 
instance. Whole surfaces may be covered 
or just a fascinating design suggested. 


Your local dealer has Dennison Sealing Wax. 

We will send instructions, FREE. Just ad- 
dress today, Dept. 7, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 














Buy Peace Dale yarns direct from mill. Big 
money saving! Many beautiful kinds for 
only 14'9c to 27c per oz.! Unusual range of 
colors-—-from the most brilliant to delicate 


pastel shades. Soft, smooth, long-wearing. 
Send for 120 free samples and get details 


of special discount offer. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 113, 


5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Peace Dale *Suux¢ 


YARNS 
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the jaw. That jaw of mine must be relaxed. 
It was so strange, but people did not seem 
able to drop the jaw rather loosely when 
they sang. And yet it was absolutely neces- 
sary if they were to sing easily, and one of the 
first things that must be mastered. Another 
thing: I must not /ry to sing. Just sing! 
Now, suppose I take Marguerite’s girlish 
gushing once more. 

With repetition the recitative was con- 
cluded without interruption from the guard- 
ian conscience, and the Jewel Song itself 
was permitted to swing along, gleefully, child- 
ishly and with virginal coquetry until the 
phrase: 


Mes yeux n’ont jamais vu de ri-CHES 
pareille ! 


when he interposed briskly: “Open the 
throat. Open the throat on that G in 
ri-CHES !” 

As I obeyed, repeating the phrase, I caught 
a glimpse of myself in a mirror and stopped 
horrified, not waiting for my mentor’s scan- 
dalized, ‘‘My goodness! What a face! I 
said the throat. Not the mouth. Now, tell 
me, is it necessary to open the mouth so 
wide? A wagon and cart could drive right in. 
The mouth,” snapped the merciless wretch, 
‘fs quite big enough already. Now! Try 
it again!” 

I tried it again and, except on the quick 
little runs expressive of Marguerite’s delight 
over the baubles, where my conscience 
clicked the warning “Open throat! Open 
throat!” there was no further interruption 
until the phrase: 


Ce n’est plus toi, ce n’est plus toi, 
C'est la fille dun roi, 

Qu’on salue au passage! 

A 


Here my mentor hinted, “Now carry that 
ge of passage over, portamento—slide. Make 
a slight stop before the Ak/ That is 
where we breathe, and that little, little pause 
gives just the impression of ecstatic excite- 
ment that is needed right there. Now! 
Again! The Ah! clear and bright. 

Again!” 


eyinging Secrets 


(Continued from Page 169) 


a broad melody flawlessly) —I reénforced my 
vocal powers with Bellini and Donizetti. 
How those old Italian composers knew how 
to write for the voice! Their music has 
beauty. It has melody, and melodic beauty 
will always find favor. The world loves 
“tunes.” And this older Italian music has 
not only melody and vocal fioritures—what I 
heard a small freckleface call “ Fourth-of- 
July works”—but the dramatic element as 
well. Take the last act of Traviata. The 
music for that act is melodious; it is spec- 
tacular, and yet it has dramatic intensity. 
I learned many of the tricks of my trade 
studying these older music makers. 

Thus I worked and worked to conquer the 
science of song, analyzing, experimenting, 
listening and reading. A sound book on 
singing is a splendid thing for the student. 
I have always contended that such a book 
is better than a mediocre teacher or an 
indifferent one—or even a too successful 
teacher. 

In order to keep my voice in good condi- 
tion, I found out very early that it was nec- 
essary to exercise it constantly. There is a 
half hour each morning of my life that is 
dedicated to scales, exercises and vocalizes. 
No other task is ever permitted to interfere 
with this morning practice. And while I 
never coddle my voice or my body, I am 
very careful never to strain or overdo. 

I have but one voice to lose—to reiterate— 
and I have always believed in giving it the 
better of the bargain. Behind it stands good 
health—thank heaven, I am as strong as a 
horse—health that is preserved by careful 
living, plenty of exercise and loads of fresh 
air. I even live ona diet. For the well body 
must not be handicapped by the wrong sort 
of food. I ama vegetarian. Fruit and vege- 
tables, eggs and milk rule my gustatory exist- 
ence. I never touch flesh, fish or fowl. 


I walk two or three miles every day of my 
life, even if the only promenade I can find 
is the roof of my New York hotel. Then | 
get a certain amount of wholesome exercise 
when I go shopping, and marketing, and on 
all manner of errands, which I love to do be- 
cause they bring me among people. I love 
throngs. 

To the other vocal secrets that I have, I 
must add fresh air. Loads of it! At night, 
no matter the season or climate, every win- 
dow in my bedchamber is open its widest, 
And I sleep ten hours every night! 

But perhaps the greatest of all my secrets 
is moderation. And it is this keeping of my 
voice and vitality within due bounds that 
enables me to come off-stage after a per- 
formance of Lucia or Rigoletto or Coq d’Or 
fairly fresh physically. The morning after 
I sing never finds me prostrated. I am up 
as usual and have had my breakfast by nine 
o’clock and am ready for whatever tasks, in- 
terviews, practicing, rehearsals, conferences, 
or chats with my friends the day brings me. 


How the Great (Career is Built 


ND that is the way I want it to be. I 
want my life and work to be as varied 

and replete with as many things as possible. 
It has always seemed to me that the singer 
who shuts himself in, who ignores humanity 
or beautiful pictures or statues or history or 
biography—anything that might bring his 
art fresh life—and thinks continually of him- 
self or pores over every little column of 
musical criticism is a lost soul. Not that 
I haven’t the greatest respect for the writers 
of the musical columns. In fact, there is a 
story told of my New York debut. There was 
a rumor current, just before my first New 
York appearance, that I was attempting to 
balk managerial plans. And a certain repre- 
sentative of the Chicago press took it upon 
himself to remonstrate with me, saying, 
“But, madam, you have brought us all to 
our knees out here, and it is only fair that 
you give the East the same opportunity to 
make obeisance. When they heat 

that voice, and there has not 





Again it is sung. 

’S’il me voyait ainsi! (Portamento 
and tiny pause.) 

Comme une demoiselle il me trouv- 


erait belle, 
Ah! Ah-h-h-h-h-h-h! 


And the watchdog gave his 
final instructions: “Open throat 


The Day of Love 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


been one like it for twenty-five 
years ” And it is said that 
I interrupted: “Ah, yes, my 
voice! These Eastern critics will 
say after they have heard and seen 
me, ‘Oh, the voice? It is not so 
bad; but—whatanose!’” Well, 
I may have said it. 

Sometimes when I watch voice 





on that Ah! Open throat, and AINT VALENTINE’S DAY students set upon with advice 
don’t be afraid to let the voice Se eae shen Mile. aire. temnenees den come gates and encouragement, or overpraise 
out. The more you give, the think it os y peop or blame by their families and 


more you let it out—always with- 
out forcing —the more it will 
grow. Watch that the breath 
never leaves the throat except in 
an even, continuous stream, no 
faster and no slower than is 
needed to carry a perfect tone to 
your listeners. So!” 


Master of Self 


OW if I had not mastered 

tone production, breath con- 
trol and management of the 
vowels and consonants and all 
the rest of it with my exercises, 
it would have taken me just three 
times as long to learn the Jewel 
Song. But, having conquered the 
purely technical side of my sing- 
ing with the aid of vocalizes, I 
was free, when I took up the aria, 
to concentrate upon interpreta- 
tion and phrasing. My watchdog 
conscience had no general criti- 


Very early I learned that the 
best remedy for such vocal crimes 





It is one of the deep heart-holidays of the world— 

As serious as Thanksgiving, as solemn as Christmas, as 
sobering as Memorial Day, as epochal as New Year's. 

Saint Valentine’s Day is the one day in the world that 
we give over to the thought of love alone. 

It is our Thanksgiving Day for love; our Memorial Day 
for dead love, for memories; our New Year's Day for 
the beginning of love— 

The Day of Love! Let us approach it reverently. 


Yes, all the gay fun of the lacy valentine in the satin box! 
Yes, even of the comic valentine, all the fun! 
But underneath it all a current of holiness, of sincerity, 
of understanding, of greater tolerance toward hopeful 
lovers and real tenderness toward those who have 
been bereft of love. 
For life without love is a thing it takes bravery to endure. 


The day for Love! __ 
Love is a holy thing; Love is of God; Love is God— 
or at least so it is suggested by a Great Book. 
Let us greet Love’s Day with homage; and because of 
it let us love more all the year. 


friends and teachers and every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who meets 
them, I come to the conclusion 
that I owe a great deal of my 
success to the fact that mine was 
a hard and uphill fight alone. 
The musicians who study and 
study and study; shopping from 
this teacher to that; to this one 
for breath control; to that one 
for tone placement; to t’other 
one for heaven alone knows what 
never have time to climb higher 
than the first step on the ladder 
of fame. Those students who 
flock together and talk and talk 
and talk what they call their art 
to death, never have time to give 
the world a great interpretation 
or a great composition. Those 
who trot hither and yon, to teas 
and receptions and all manner ol 
social affairs, truckling to this 
and that influential music patron, 
currying favor, never find time 
to build the great career. 
The great career is built 


atts alone—in solitude and discou! 








as “scooping” and “slithering” 
from tone to tone is Mozart. How 
my conscience and I battled over Mozart’s 
lovely music! ‘Distance! Distance!” would 
caution the inner voice. “That leap from tone 
to tone! Think that step to the next tone. 
Hear it in your mind. Don’t shut your eyes 
tight and just sli-i-i-ide up to that note, pray- 
ing you will hit it. Know what you want to 
do and then let the voice step from one tone 
to the other. Not crawl. Step! Distance!” 
After Mozart—and when one can sing 
Mozart’s music as it should be sung one has 
mastered a fine cantiléne (the ability to sing 


To aid and abet my diet, I have a set 
of daily exercises. Any army manual, or 
doughboy who remembers his first lame days 
at camp, can supply the set I use. The ex- 
ercises that stretch and twist and bend the 
torso I find particularly good. They give 
spread and elasticity to all those muscles we 
use so much when we sing. Then all my 
clothing is made with one thought in mind— 
freedom for my body. I never wear corsets 
or brassiéres or any confining bands that 
might interfere or limit my movements. 


agement and bitter determination 

and the hot, white fire of faith and 
hope. And blood is sweat over it, and hot tears 
wept over it, and the builder cries out and 
curses himself for a fool for trying to realize 4 
mad dream. His neighbors and friends shake 
their heads over him and the musical pre 
tenders giggle over their teacups at him, but 
he keeps on—and on! Building—building, 
until one day the sly laughter is stilled! And 
perhaps that is the greatest secret of all. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Thenext articleinthisserivs 
by MadameGalli-Curci will appear in an early issu . 
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Each of us knows a woman who has succeeded, and succeeded greatly, with- 
out any special qualities that are not found in almost any woman you meet 


HE leads a beautiful social and domestic life, though 
S she may not be rich. She attracts interesting and 
congenial people to her home, though she may not 
be beautiful. Though not high in the social scale, she 
succeeds socially. 


The secret of her success is this: she has developed 
ordinary qualities further than most women develop 
them. She has cultivated her gift for human relation- 
ships. With many, Sunday night supper is a common- 
place. With her, it is an event. 


To her guests she pays the compliment of always 
giving them something new and different. Her family 


consider Sunday night supper one of the nicest meals 
in the week, because they never get anything that they 
have tasted anywhere else or at any other time. 


Hundreds of these women are found in every com- 
munity in the country, the recognized leaders of their 
social sets. More than a million of them have already 
learned how Premier transforms the simplest meal 
into a piquant delight. 


To help any woman make her Sunday night sup- 
pers still more attractive and appetizing, we have pre- 
pared a little book, “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” a copy 
of which will be sent anywhere on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Branches; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Norwalk, Conn., Stamford, Conn., Bordeaux, France 


-|Premier Salad Dressin 


= ObRH. Leggett & Co., 1923 


She succeeds where so many others fail 
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* Le JADE 


The Precious Perfume 


The one outstanding success of the year in the World of 
Fragrance is Le Jade. Paris has literally gone crazy over it; 
and the judgment of Paris is the world’s law in the field 
of feminine adornment. 


There is something about Le Jade, they say, that exactly 
expresses the Parisian idea of feminine charm — delicate, 
subtle, new — faintly suggestive of the Orient — deceiving 
the senses, baffling all efforts to name its fragrance—a 
creation which could have come only from generations of 
continuous effort to express the unattainable — only from 


the house of Roger & Gallet. 


In the fashionable and artistic centers of America, Le Jade 
is duplicating its Paris success. First offered here last 
October, the unprecedented demand for it is far exceeding 
Paris’ ability to supply. Le Jade is, in deed as well as in 
fragrance, the precious perfume. 


Gourd /MOU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 


Still, even Le Jade, with all its new and fragrant charm, will not 
displace Fleurs d’Amour in the affections of a constantly growing 
number of American women who are making “Flowers of Love” 
their own. 


Both Le Jade and Fleurs d’Amour are offered in all 
the most desirable toilet preparations: Extrait, Eau 


de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, Sachet, etc. 
~~ 
RoGeR&GALLET =, & 


25 West 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 


“FASHION IN FRAGRANCE”’—Roger & 
Gallet’s new guide to Parisian Toilette Special- 
ties tells of many other Fragrant creations pre- 
ferred by the world’s most beautiful women. 
Mailed on request. 








Best Dealers Everywhere 
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the discouraged parents who have fought un- 
successfully present their cases with tragic in- 
cident to illustrate. Others laugh and shrug 
and yive up the whole problem. I’ve been 
absorbed by what they all reveal. 

One rich New Yorker told me: ‘My girl, 
who isn’t out, came back from school at 
Christmas. I gave her a theater party, and 
at the play she arranged for me to sit on the 
aisle, but with a 
pretty little crea- 


C future Fashions of Life 


(Continued from Page 18) 


are smaller and easier to manage than in New 
York.” 

The sport of outwitting the law and drink- 
ing in spite of Volstead is the basis of much 
of the present evil, and apparently the girls 
are as keen as their partners over any alcohol 
obtainable. 

The petting party is quite frankly stated 
to be the fashion; joy rides in motors tempt 

young people away 
from balls. Alto- 





ture next to me, who 
is the daughter of 
an old friend of 
mine. I turned to 
this child of sixteen 
with pleasure, at the 
beginning of an en- 
tr’acte, and asked, 
‘How is your 
father?’ 








Where- 
upon the small lady 
replied airily, ‘Oh, 
I think he is all 
right; but we have 
very little in com- 
mon, and I don’t of- 
ten see him really.’”’ 

Another father, 
taking his girl for a 
season to London, 








gether, one gathers 
from the general 
talk an impression 
of riotous living and 
complete degener- 
acy, laxity of man- 
ners not even cover- 
ing the laxity of 
morals. 

One lady told me 
she had invited 
twenty debutantes 
to a luncheon in 
honor of a little 
stranger from 
abroad. ‘Out of 
twenty, only five re- 
plied in proper form, 
by hand; ten sent 
me typewritten let- 





said: “Why? Sim- 
ply because I want 
her to meet some 
young people with 
training and man- 








ters wrongly spelled, 
or ungrammatical 
notes; five didn’t 
answer till I rang 
them up by tele- 

















ners—ours here in 
New York have 
none; the boys aren’t even house-broken. I 
gave my girl a ball this winter, and many 
young men, without asking permission, 
brought others who were not invited and who 
didn’t take the trouble to be introduced to 
their hostess or to me. They only danced a 
little and they did not say good night nor 
thank you when they left. What do you 
think I found about the middle of the eve- 
ning? A group of these boys, extremely 
young, were arrogantly sprawling over the 
comfortable furniture in my private library 
upstairs and were ordering the butler to 
bring them the best champagne I had, as 
they didn’t like the punch in the supper 
room. The butler called me to the rescue 
luckily, as the whole crowd were already the 
worse for their hip flasks. I bounced them 
all, without any ceremony.” 


Father Handles the Party 


NOTHER father, in Washington this 
time, said he noticed at a ball which he 
gave his boy just back from boarding school 
that numerous small groups wandered mys- 
teriously and frequently to the coat room. 
Thinking he would investigate these disap- 
pearances, he followed one little party at a 
distance. He saw a bottle drawn from an 
overcoat pocket and its contents divided. 
He then called his butler, ordered all the 
overcoats searched. He and the butler con- 
fiscaicd two large clothes baskets full of bot- 
tles, of all shapes and sizes. Whisky, gin 
and every kind of intoxicant was there. . . . 
“i can handle my own boy, but what to 


friends, I’m blessed if I know!” 

A man who was listening laughed. “Well,” 
he said, “I’ve watched this generation; and 
what with prohibition and their new lib- 
ertics, it’s hard to say what to do. I was 
det ‘mined to give Peggy her coming-out 
ball without any drunkenness in our ball- 
rooni, so I took charge in person. In the 
first place, the uninvited were sent away 
from the door. Secondly, I personally 
Watched the punch bowl, and those who asked 
for a third glass were sent about their busi- 
ness. Thirdly, all the stores of wine in the 
hou ‘© were not only locked up but my 
chauffeur was put to guard the cellar door, 
in preparation for a possible raid, such as 
happened with such scandal at Mr. V.’s. 
Finally, my wife kept an eye on the dancers, 
and she organized a staff of my son and three 
of his best friends, who actually fired half a 
dozen overloaded youngsters. In spite of all 
our precautions, these were visibly under the 
weather. But of course parties in Washington 
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do with his friends, who are the sons of my, 


phone a few days 
before the luncheon. 
Then three of these said they didn’t know yet 
if they would be able to come; and two an- 
swered they hadn’t supposed I expected an 
answer, and they couldn’t come!” 


Past Time for Some Parents to-Act 


BOSTON woman joined in the conversa- 

tion to tell of the protest of the mothers 
in her city against ungloved hands of young 
men, which they claimed soiled their daugh- 
ters’ waists and of the prompt response of 
these youngsters: ‘‘Why must we wear 
gloves when the daughters don’t wear cor- 
sets any more?”’ Some friends of my age in 
Chicago told me there had been a meeting of 
parents there, and I asked why. “‘ Well, to 
see what we could jointly do to control our 
children. At a party two days ago at Mrs. 
Blank’s, the punch didn’t suit them, so the 
whole group of youthful guests organized a 
strike. They said good-by and departed for 
a cabaret in the Loop, where they danced 
and drank as they pleased. Wouldn’t you 
think it really time for us to act?” 

Yet some parents seem to have found rem- 
edies. A strong man, who is very popular 
with his own boys, laughed when he heard 
the above tale. “It was long past time for 
those fool parents to act,” he said. Then he 
continued: ‘What is the use of shouting on 
the roofs an admission of their own incapac- 
ity? The only way is to bring up one’s chil- 
dren by hand, and make oneself respected and 
of value. How haveI managed? Quite sim- 
ply. My wife and I taught our boys disci- 
pline when they were young; then we gave 
them all the liberty and fun we could, but 
made them feel that responsibility goes with 
it. They have worked and played with us as 
much as their studies made it possible; and 
they like our life on the farm, and our trips 
West, North and South, to the sea, or the 
woods, or the mountains, even more than we 
do. We have done our best to make these 
things attractive and interesting to them, 
and we have simply beaten the cabaret and 
the movies. At least, we have given them a 
healthy outlook and some wholesome tastes, 
together with the conviction that we are their 
best friends in all circumstances.” 

I think there are a lot of parents doing 
much the same things in much the same way. 
I have heard several young girls, friends of 
my daughter, say or prove they were doing or 
not doing some wild thing, because mother 
wouldn’t approve, or mother needed them. 
I know a few who, though they go unchap- 
eroned to a ball, find a parent waiting up at 
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The Child Who Won 


the Hearts of All 


A true-life story, showing how 
a woman successfully dealt 
with the responsibilities of 
‘motherhood and brought up a 
child whom everyone admired. 


BEAUTIFUL and wonderful experi- 
ence it was to see the growing up of 
little Judith. The pinky, chubby tot 

with her gurgles of delight tugged at the 
heart-strings of everyone who saw her. 


As babyhood grew into girlhood, all the 
lovable traits and good qualities which par- 
ents hope their children will have seemed to 
be combined in little Judith. 


As I watched her playing one day in the 
park, I thought of the tremendous responsi- 
bility that rested on her mother. I spied her 
mother seated on the grass nearby and asked 
her how she had developed such a wonderful 
character, such a sweet nature in her child. 
And this is what she told me: 


“Never shall I forget the day when I first 
realized that Judith—then just a little tot— 
was growing naughty, disobedient, spoiled. 

“‘For days I struggled with the problem of 
her misbehavior. I realized that something 
had to be done, and done quickly. 


“‘By good fortune I learned of The Parents 
Association, formed for the purpose of giving 
the very information I was seeking. I wrote 
and learned about the new method of Child 
Training prepared by Professor Beery, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

‘‘The help I immediately received came 
as a revelation to me. 


‘Professor Beery’s new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of early 
training. 

“These revelations gave me a most won- 
derful feeling of confidence. I learned how 
to control Judith—to break naughty little 
habits just taking root, and to nourish the 
sweet ways which everyone loved. I give 
full credit to The Parents Association and 
its remarkable new method.” 


Fulfilling the Sacred Trust 
of Parenthood 


HERE is no greater responsibility in 

the world than that of being a parent. 
A child is what its parents make it. Heredity, 
environment and education all count, it’s 
true. But all these points are as nothing 
compared with the right training in a child’s 
tender and flexible years. 


Today The Parents Association is bringing 
a great constructive help to 30,000 members 
in the attainment of this high ideal of 
parenthood. 

Now for the 
firsttimethereisa 
scientific method 
in child training, 
founded on the 
principle that 
confidence is the 
basis of control. 
This new system 
shows you how 
in your own 
home to correct 
the cause of dis- 
obedience, wil- 
fulness, untruth- 





WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 
HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

tokeepchild from crying? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without dis- 
play of authority? 

to discourage the ‘‘why"’ 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 

to prevent quarreling and 

ghting? 

to cure impertinence? 
Disrespect? Sauciness? 

to teach unselfishness? 
Carefulness? Fairness? 

to teach child self-con- 


Dept. 442 


to cure a child of the 
habit of whining? 

to keep a boy at home in 
the evening? 

to cure a child of saying, 
“I don’t want to''? 

to teach a child to go 
willingly to bed? 

to treat a child who 
laughs at commands? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 


These are only a few of 
many questions explained 
in a way that makes appli- 
cation of the principles in- 
volved easy. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 442, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your booklet, ‘New Methods in Child 
Training,’’ and information about The Parents Association, 


free of charge. This does not obligate me in any way. 


fulness and other dangerous habits which, if 
not properly remedied, lead to dire con- 
sequences. This new method removes the 
cause—not by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and coéperation along lines 
which are amazingly easy for any parent to 
apply instantly—whether the child is still in 
the cradle or is eighteen years old. 


It does not deal in generalities. It shows 
by concrete illustration and detailed ex- 
planations exactly how to meet every 
emergency. 


A New Method Built on the 
True Child Nature 


HE Parents Association devoted to 

scientific child training was founded by 
Professor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Har- 
vard and Columbia), after years of scientific 
research and practical experience in child 
training. Professor Beery is regarded as one 
of the greatest authorities on child training. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of 
charge our new booklet, ‘‘ New Methods in 
Child Training,” together with full par- 
ticulars of the work of the Association and 
the special benefits it offers to members at 
an expense which is trifling as compared 
with the remarkable results to be secured. 

For the sake of your children, and for 
your own sake, write for this free booklet 
now—before you lay this magazine aside. 

If this booklet answers only a few of the 
questions that have perplexed you, you will 
be glad that you 
sent for it—and it 
may open to you un- 
dreamed of possibil- 
ities of successful 
parenthood. And it 
is only a matter of 
sending the coupon 
or a post card. 


The Parents Association, Inc. 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


at r--FREE BOOK COUPON --"===== === 
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For that dark closet 
- use your flashlight | 


MORE light for all the dark places of 
your house. Instant light. Safe light. 
Keep a flashlight in each of those much- 
used closets. Tie tapes around them. 
Hang them where they will be instantly 
convenient. Don’t stumble! . Have an- 
other at the top of those dark cellar stairs. 
Don’t fumble! Have another at your bed- 
side for sudden needs at night. 

Keep them loaded with Eveready Unit 
Cells and you will have plenty of bright, 
white light where and when you need it. 

If you have a flashlight not in use, get it 
out and reload it with Eveready Unit 
Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant 
light. Buy them from any electrical or 
hardware dealer, drug, sporting goods or 
general store, garage or auto accessory 
shop. 

When you buy new flashlights, be sure 
they have Everrapy stamped on the end. 
EVEREADY means the highest standard of 
flashlight quality, and Eveready Unit Cells 
give more light longer. 

Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete with 
battery, anywhere in the U.S. A. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
: é& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 





































No. 2630— Eveready 
2-Cell Tubular 
Flashlight 


Evereapy Unir 
CeELts make ail 
flashlights better. 


Eveready Unit Cells fit 
and improve all makes 
of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
come in two sizes to fit 
every tubular case flash- 
light. 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits your case. 
Then you can buy new 
Eveready Unit Cells 
without bothering to 
take your flashlight 
along. 

Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life. 
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home to talk the party over with interest, at 
whatever hour they return. 

Last spring, during the Easter vacation I 
saw a wonderful party of twelve children, 
aged from thirteen to eighteen years, gather 
in a beautiful country place in the South to 
fish and swim, walk, motor and picnic through 
two long happy weeks of sunshine and fresh 
air. They were obedient to the middle-aged 
host, who played baseball as well as any boy 
there, and were grateful to his wife, who 
besides inventing many new pleasures cold- 
creamed their sunburn and sympathized with 
their feelings. 

At the end of fifteen days of the best time 
the youngsters ever had, according to their 
own statements, we took stock of what had 
been done and decided that they had gained 
in every way. They were returning to school, 
having gone to bed dead tired for two weeks 
at eight-thirty o’clock, having spent the 
happy days from dawn to dusk in the most 
intense activity of mind and body, having 
learned many things in the way of new sports, 
as well as absorbing considerable natural 
history unconsciously. They had associated 
constantly and with joy with three or four 
wise and tactful elders, and the host said: 

“At least they haven’t breathed bad city 
air and been worn out by unhealthful food 
or late hours.” 

His wife laughed. “‘ They have eaten twenty 
pounds of candy and torn all their clothes! 
The condition of the girls’ gowns is distress- 
ing; the boys’ backs and shoulders and 
legs are still peeling, and all their mothers 
are going to be shocked, since no youngster 
has worn the good clothes he brought down; 
but they fave had fun, and no serious acci- 
dents have occurred, and they are all anxious 
tocome again. Even that fragile little B 
whose mother said she never ate and couldn’t 
sleep before ten o’clock has scampered to bed 
with the rest of the girls and dropped in- 
stantly into dreamland, also has had four 
hearty meals each day, with visible enjoy- 
ment. Did you notice how she had gained in 
weight, and how she sparkled?” 


cA Job fer the Elders 


OISE was allowed and, save at dinner, 
even clean clothes were not demanded. 
Boys and girls talked, sang, danced and ran 
about exuberantly, and no protest was raised. 
After all, it is not very difficult; only one 
must take a little vacation from one’s own 
affairs, and not mind noise— 
and as far as that goes, 
one day when an older 
woman in the party had 
a headache, those 





C future Fashions of Life 


(Continued from Page 173) 


better elements. Selection and the survival of 
the fittest are bound tocome. Meanwhile, | 
think elders individually must take their job 
in hand, bring up their little people rightly 
and guide them over the quicksands when 
they first come out, so they can early face 
their new liberty without danger. 

I found my girl no less appreciated be- 
cause—although we often let her go unchap- 
eroned—we insisted she should be with a 
pleasant group, containing responsible ele- 
ments. She was no less invited than were 
others, although she did not usually accept 
invitations to go alone with men to Broadway 
restaurants. I discovered on the other hand 
that the small lunch or dinner companies of 
her young friends were quite well behaved, 
even unchaperoned by any older person. Left 
free, the right kind of children apparently 
feel responsible and behave pretty well. Our 
foreign attitude was appreciated. There is 
everything apparently in establishing a right 
tone; and always it seems as if the manner 
of doing is more important than what is done. 
So parents must bide their time, replacing 
severe orders by careful influences. 

I have talked with a lot of nice youngsters, 
and I find them generally interested in 
what goes on in the great world around 
them, much more so than they were in my 
day. There is less difference between the 
best boys of today and those of thirty years 
ago, than there seems to be between the 
worser elements of the two generations. Now 
that prohibition has made drinking, with 
certain classes, a sport or a joke, many things 
are tolerated which of old were not allowable. 


The Girls Vho Survive 


T IS among the girls that one finds the most 
marked changes. There is the painted 
little minx who wants to be thought vicious, 
and who, alas, sometimes arrives at really 
being so. Often she is born of parents who 
are well bred, yet she is allowed to run wild 
because they are her slaves, or because they 
never know. There is the ignorant little fe- 
male degenerate, spoiled by the sheer luck of 
things, who is rich and fashionable, flattered, 
till she flutters into wrong doing. Hard of 
manner and of face, no amount of paint and 
trimming and undressing can later make her 
attractive in a wholesome way. She brings 
harm and discredit to all whom she touches. 
But there are on the other hand healthy, 
sunny and attractive girls about us, keeping 
their heads in the midst of 

many temptations, 
changing conditions 
and problems which 
their generation is the 








first in America to 





twelve children tip- 








toed and whispered of 


face. They are the 





their own accord. 
Only an occasional 
shout escaped them 
in some moment of 
forgetfulness. 

This charming 
party was gathered 
from a_ boarding 
school and three day 
schools. I take it as 
meaning that there 
are still normal chil- 
dren, scattered about 
our land in large num- 
bers. Obviously, it is the 
same with the young people 
in society. In spite of all I 
heard, what I saw of my girl’s friends proved 
that there are youngsters of both sexes able to 
hold up their end of conversation if brought 
informally in to take a meal with elders. I 
saw boys get up from their chairs to show 
politeness not only to a lady but toward an 
older man. Boys, busy working, were making 
their way in life and often taking care of a 
mother besides. Many seemed quite trust- 
worthy escorts for a well-behaved girl. 

Society has changed, and bad traits are 
tolerated in certain gay groups, but perhaps 
these faults lie partly with parents. Maybe 
when the wear and tear of dissipation have 
done their work and brought about degen- 
eracy of health, of morals and of mind, a cer- 
tain loud, cynical group will be shoved to the 
wall and will disappear to make way for 




















new women, who will 
influence the future 
and mold the so- 
ciety and the fash- 
ions of a generation 
hence. I watch 
them with wonder 
and with growing 
admiration. They 





seem almost perfect 
in their poise; they 
know everything; 
they go to cabaret or 


to bachelor party; meet 
the toughest under bad 
conditions and _ without 
drawing their skirts away. 

They come through long seasons of this ap- 
parently quite unsullied. I’m bound to admit 
they grow rather blasé, and look a little dis- 
couraged and weary sometimes. As they talk 
of what they have seen or of all the things they 
know, sometimes I find myself feeling very 
sorry for these young things, who shoulder 
heavy burdens of disillusion and carry them 
with such brave show, making the best of 
what must seem a bad bargain and a sad life. 
Those who would fairly judge our youth of 
today must remember that drinking, g2m- 
bling, petting, and so on, get much more pub- 
licity than hard work and quiet intelligence, 
though virtues eventually are recognized and 
rather generally admired. I noticed that 
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“T never dreamed 
there could be such a difference” 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 1 


WELL-known literary woman of New York was visiting 
her niece in Norwood, Ohio. 

Of course, a number of social events had been planned in 
honor of the ‘“‘famous relative,’’ but she requested that they 
be cancelled. 

“T simply can’t enjoy that sort of thing any more,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I must be getting old. Walking or standing wears me 
out completely. Even an hour or so on my feet leaves me 


exhausted.” 

“But I had counted so much on having my friends meet 
you,’ pleaded the niece. ‘‘Couldn’t we have just one 
luncheon? You wouldn’t be on your feet much.” 

“Oh, I do hate it so. But perhaps, if you insist.” 

The affair was simple, and everything was done to insure 
comfort for the guest of honor, but it was plain that she 
did not enjoy herself. ‘‘I simply don’t know what I’m going 
to do,” she said to her niece, when they were alone again. 
“My feet are terrible.”’ 

The younger woman was sincerely sympathetic. ‘I know 
what you can do,"’ she exclaimed. ‘Try on a pair of my 
shoes. I believe they’d fit you, and, oh, if they’d only do 
for you what they did for me.” 

“But it isn’t shoes, my dear. It’s my feet. They’re worn 
out. I've tried dozens of kinds of shoes. I’ve had them 
made special for me. And I’ve had the best chiropodists in 
New York treat my feet.” 

“My feet used to hurt, too, and I had begun to feel that 
I couldn't do a thing with any pleasure. Then I got these 
shoes and I haven’t had to think of my feet since.” 

“Yes, I can understand that. But you are young. I’m 
past fifty. It’s one of the penalties of getting old.” 

“Pooh! Pooh! You're not old. What's fifty-three? Why, 
when I get that old I’m going to begin enjoying life.”’ 

The aunt laughed. ‘‘I wish I had your youth, little girl. 
I'd rather have it than to write a dozen successful books.” 

“But I just believe these shoes will make you feel young 
again, and I’m going to make you try them on.” 

The older woman was plainly wearied , 
by the discussion, and to end the argu- | 
ment she allowed her niece to put the 
shovs on her feet. They fitted exactly. 





Then she stood up in them. She took 
one step, and amazed delight flashed 
over her face. Another step, and she 
turned to her niece: ‘‘Oh, they do feel 
good. Why, I can’t believe it.”’ 

She walked around the room several 
times, almost girlishly happy. 

hey really do just what you said 
they would,” she exclaimed excitedly. 
| tcel as if I could walk clear to New York.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad. I knew they'd help you.” 

‘But I can’t understand it. I don't see why these shoes 
sho ild be so different. They look like other stylish shoes, 
and [ haven't dared try to wear a smart shoe for so long.”’ 

That's the fine thing about the Arch Preserver Shoe,” 
explained the niece. ‘It looks just like a regular shoe, but 
it is different. There is a bridge in the arch. That keeps the 
loot from sagging.” 
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“Yes, I see how it would work for you, perhaps. But my 
arches have always seemed so strong.” 

‘But that doesn’t make any difference.”” The younger 
woman was talking enthusiastically. ‘‘ Your feet were made 
to bear the weight of your body, but they also were planned 
to be supported. The dealer explained this by showing 
how the foot rests flat on the ground when you are bare- 
footed. And he made me understand that the heel lifted the 
back of the foot and left the arch without any support at 
all. The bridge in these shoes gives this support.” 

‘But my feet feel so good all over. Just the bridge thing 
you speak about couldn’t affect my whole foot this way.”’ 

“But the Arch Preserver Shoe has more than the bridge. 
The inside of the sole is flat. That lets your foot rest easily, 
without pinching the nerves and blood vessels. 
Nature planned your foot to spread out just a lit- 
tle when weight is placed on it.”’ 

The aunt was overwhelmed, already, with the 
arguments. She simply stood and enjoyed to the 
fullest the wonderful sensation of having ‘‘ youth- 
ful feet’ again. But the younger woman hadn't 
completed her story. 

“And there’s another thing,’’ she continued. 
“When you buy this shoe they don’t merely put 
your foot into a shoe that is long enough and wide 
enough to cover it. They measure your foot from 
the back to that bone there back of the big toe, 
so that your instep fits over the bridge just right. 
This. bridge must be right up against your foot, so there 
will be a firm walking base just as there is when you go 
barefooted.”’ 

The aunt held up her hands in surrender. ‘‘Oh, you don’t 
need to say another word about these shoes. They're wonder- 
ful. I can hardly keep from going out and running around 
the block.’’ Then she looked down at them meditatively, 
‘‘T understand now why they are so easy on my feet. But I 
never dreamed there could be such a difference.”’ 


THE 


AR 


H RRESETVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


















TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Sold by 2000 dealers. Look for this Trade-Mark on the sole 
and lining. Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
There are seven patents embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe con- 
struction. These are vested solely with The Selby Shoe Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, for the making of women’s and misses’ 
shoes, and with E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Massachusetts, for the making of men’s and boys’ shoes. 


This is a true story, but 
not an unusual one. Back 
of practically every sale of 
Arch Preserver Shoes there 
is such a story. Women 
have learned about these 
shoes; they have been as- 
tonished; they have been 
delighted—and then they 
have demanded Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. ‘‘ The Shoe 
that has Changed the Ideas 
of the Nation’’—because 
it has provided comfort 
and style, because it has 
done what no other shoe 
ever did before. 





No. 78 





No. 349 


We should like to send 
you a copy of our little 
booklet, ‘‘HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 


Won't you write us? 





THE SELBY SHOE CO. No. 96 


180 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty years. 





No. 104 





The Selby Shoe Co., 180 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 170,‘‘How 

to Keep Your Feet Young’’, and name of dealer. 

a 


Street and No. bannpigmeniiaaetio 


P. O. —_— = 
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ANITY FAIR Silk Hosiery is full fashioned for 

shapeliness and perfect fit; pure dyed, un-weighted, 
lustrous, durable. Hose of gossamer sheerness to heavy 
silk in all the newest shades. 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear is made in four fabrics: 
“Vanitisilk,’’ the most remarkable improvement in glove 
silk ever made; also three plain weaves. ‘‘ Vanitisilk’’ 
is unlike any other glove silk. It retains its full size after 
repeated washings. This remarkable, pure-dyed, all- 
silk fabric is woven much closer and smoother than any 
other glove silk made, which means greater strength and 
less friction, hence longer wear. 


A trial will prove it the most economical and satis- 
factory underwear you can buy. Select it by its fascinat- 
ing, lustrous stripe and ask for it by name, “ Vaniti- 
silk’’— pronounced “Vanity Silk.” Write for booklet A. 

Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. New York Office, 295 Fifth Av. 


* Danity Fair 


SILK HOSIERY 
AND ‘UNDERWEAR; 


February, 1924 
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C future Fashions of Life 


(Continued from Page 174) 


several of the most popular girls among the 
gay young group in Washington were modest 
and old-fashioned, with healthy, simple 
habits and cultivated minds. Some young 
men, of whom I made casual inquiries about 
this fact, answered, “Well, of course, the 
other kind is amusing and gay. These are 
gentle and thoroughbred. They look and 
dance well, and they talk well. Besides, those 
who are different from the 
general model seem a little 
quaint. We like that.” 

Another young man said, 
about one of these simpler 
girls: “Sheisa real woman; 
interesting, with no line of 
talk or poses; and she is 
both lovely and straight. 
Just different; rather old- 
fashioned, you know!” 

Curious that man, even 
the ultra-modern kind, no- 
tices this charm which has 
grown rare and turns to- 
ward it in the midst of the 
new ways and the chaos of 
changing ideas. It is an 
instinct which can, I be- 
lieve, be trusted to swing 
the pendulum back or at 
least to hold society’s ideals 
to the best we have in our 
traditions. 

The newest ways are apt 
to pall if one may judge by 
the evident effort for fur- 
ther advance. I fancy 
youth is not satisfied with 
itself. It did big work in 
the war; the boys giving 
their lives, the girls their sympathy and pa- 
tience, their energy and intelligence. When 
they were turned back on a vapid society life 
or tried to take up their studies, deserted 
through several years, repressed vitality ran 
riot tosome extent. The French revolutionary 
period and its wars produced chaotic condi- 
tions and manners in Europe. Even the name 
of the dandy in those days was incroyable 
(unbelievable). His morals, as well as those 
of the women of his generation, were far 
from exemplary. Cabaret and public ball, 
lack of clothes and the sinking of ordinary 
standards of decency were the order of the day 
then as now. Life became a long debauch of 
excitement and sensationalism. Yet out of 
those quicksands grew the Napoleonic period 
when young, very young men showed mir- 
acles of constructive accomplishment. 

The pendulum soon afterwards swung back 
violently, and the severe conventionalities of 
the restoration in France, of the Victorian 
age in England were models for our own Amer- 
ican age of innocence. We went too far possi- 
bly in repression of natural feeling? Perhaps 
the struggle for discipline was overdone dur- 
ing that generation of our grandfathers, 
though they were so sincerely dignified and 
respectable both in act and gesture? 


Our Broad--Minded (hildren 


NYHOW, the age of hypocrisy followed 
them. Even when the flesh rebelled, ap- 
pearances were still maintained in the old 
style. Oursociety in my early days was largely 
and seemed completely puritanical in virtue, 
but sly defections from its standards were fre- 
quent, even then. Such cases were ignored 
or spoken of in whispers, and we children 
were still severely brought up by ancient rules. 
Then came sports, freedom, over-rich sur- 
roundings, competition, ambition and the 
war. These facts broke down all barriers by 
degrees till a new and rather brutal frankness 
became the fashion. No one had been quite 
prepared for it. With riotous enjoyment of 
what it had seized, youth acted like a buck- 
ing horse, and parents were generally too busy 
or indifferent to attempt to tame or guide this 
new development. Some members of the 
latest generation are doomed, of course; but 
in the mass there seems to run a healthy strain 
both of strength of brain and of good blood. 
In spite of the shocks administered to elders 
of today, in spite of reprehensible exhibitions, 
there seems enough that is honest, capable, 
brave and forceful in this newest generation to 
save it, and to inspire the hope that it will 








mold its destiny on noble lines, given expe- 
rience and time. 

Our children mean to be much broader- 
minded than we are. They are studying 
much and trying many new experiments, 
They have broken away from the limits 
wherein we lived. They have chosen new 
standards and a new road whereon society 
must walk. Some years hence, perhaps so- 
ciety’s conventions, eti- 
quette and manners will 
show a wider sympathy for 
the weak and faulty than 
did our generation’s at- 
titude, yet have taken on 
good forms. 

In talking with my 
daughter’s friends, I find 
that they know the troubles 
of the world, and are very 
ready to play the Good 
Samaritan. I catch myself 
wondering if we can’t count 
on such women to become 
better wives and mothers 
than did the narrower- 
minded type; and if, with 
time, natural good taste, 
warm hearts and healthy 
morals won’t win out, 
bringing order from the 
topsy-turvy conditions of 
today. With more travel- 
ing, living, studying 
abroad, perhaps we may 
swing nearer to Europe; 
and the wisdom of the older 
nations there is bound to 
influence our social life in 
time. 

A new comradeship between the sexes has 
grown up, not only for play but for work. 
This will throw weight into the scales against 
the momentary noise, disorder and depravity 
we notice at present in certain groups whose 
careless conduct gives society a bad name. 


Back to Old Models ? 


AM inclined to believe that if each parent 

can afford the time to train and influence his 
or her own children, setting them an example; 
can abandon severe sermonizing and criticism 
for methods of sympathetic companion- 
ship; can give them home influences made 
attractive instead of dull, we would make a 
first rapid step in the direction of reform. 

An awakened feeling of responsibility, 
combined with the unlimited possibilities of 
trying experiments, an ambition to win a 
worthy esteem as well as to be amused in 
society, some knowledge of the need of work 
to make one’s fun taste right and keep its 
flavor, are all feelings to be encouraged 
among our youngest set. If parents cannot 
guide, then nothing but hard blows and sad 
experiences will bring about the changes 
which are due. I confess I should like to sce 
the improvement brought about with no | 
of the new force, knowledge and ambition 
which youth in the past decade has acquired. 
I like to see my boy and his friends making 
good and introducing new ideas into ancient 
conservative businesses. I like to see m) 
girls and their friends able to take over their 
mothers’ jobs whenever necessary, and so- 
cially or in outside work as well as at home 
handle an‘ older woman’s task with true 
success. 

We in our generation changed many things, 
and it would not be fair to condemn without 
a trial those following us. Let us first sce 
what they do with their busy span of life. 

Home building in America is swingin 
back to colonial and European models—pc! 
haps our grandchildren, born in such fram« 
will dress again in stiff brocades and ma! 
the Old World curtsy fashionable. Perhaps 
another generation will think of us as we do 
of the eighteenth century, as being an age 0! 
frivolity and vice. Sedate Victorians fol 
lowed the frivolous vicious era and it seems 
probable that once again history may repeat 
itself, and youth be strong to rebuild what 
war and haste and thoughtlessness have now 
torn down. So let us help; and hold our 
praise or blame till we can judge our children 
and their.children by the fruition of their 
efforts! 
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No, wonder 
the neighbors 


qere curious 


LD-FASHIONED housewifely 
O rivalry has always run high on 
Ebury Street. When Jim and Betty 
Hall started housekeeping in this 
conservative neighborhood, they 
little realized the buzz of conversa- 
tion they had started. 

Neighbors triumphantly noted 
that on various occasions Betty Hall 
arrived home but a few minutes 
ahead of her husband—obvious evi- 
dence of sketchy dinners concocted 
from hastily opened cans. 

Strange it was that Jim Hall should 
look so well fed, but the “victim” of 
Mrs. Hall’s neglect even took on 
weight. They couldn’t understand 
it. To Mrs. Pullman was entrusted 
the delicate task of finding out. 

So, ten minutes after Mrs. Hall’s 
return, late one afternoon, Mrs, 
Pullman dropped in—to borrow a 
cup of flour. There was Betty Hall, 
busily at work at her kitchen cabinet. 

In response to her request, Mrs. 
Hall pulled the Automatic Lowering 
Flour Bin down level with the table 
top, filled it from the newly arrived 
flour sack and 
with a_ light 
touch slipped it 
back into place 
again. A few 
quick swirls of 
the sieve, and 
the cup was 
filled. As Mrs. 
Pullman lin- 
gered, Mrs. Hall kept busy. 

As she swiftly opened the lower 
cupboard door the Automatic Base 
Shelf Extender brought the lower 
shelf, and the pans she wanted, for- 
ward within easy reach. Deftly she 
measured salt and sugar, baking 
powder, spices and coffee from their 
trim glass containers behind the 
Roll Curtain Front which slid up at 
a touch. Flour 
she sifted into 
a bowl from 
the Automatic 
Lowering Flour 
Bin, pulled 
forward to 
give room for 








Automatic Flour Bin 





a the larger 
Automutic Shelf Extender utensil 

Bread and cake disclosed their 
conv: 


nient location in a ventilated, 
metal-lined Bread Drawer in the 
cabinet. “Don’t ants ever get in?” 


—-~ 
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The Sellers Mastercraft Cabinet illustrated is 70 inches high, 48 inches wide and 27 inches deep 


asked Mrs. Pullman. “Oh, no!” said 
Mrs. Hall. “The Ant-proof Casters 
keep them out. Mice can’t get into 
ao =a the cabinet 
= either. The 
————— Dustproof Base 
Top prevents.” 
ais Dishes were 
revealed on the 
upper shelves 
of the cabinet; 
silver in a Plush 
lined Silverware 
Drawer above the Roll Curtain. 
While Mrs. Pullman chatted, an 
elaborate meal grew swiftly toward 
completion under Mrs. Hall’s deft 
hands. As she made biscuits and 
cherry pie, prepared the vegetables, 
the crisp salad and thick, juicy 
steak, Mrs. Pullman noted an amaz- 





























Roll Curtain 


ing number of little conveniences 
in the Sellers—the conveniently lo- 
cated bread board and meat-grinder 
block, the rack for lids, drawers for 
towels and kitchen aprons, the fla- 
voring rack and compartments for 
matches, change and milk tickets, the 
bill file, egg timer and neat, printed 
cards of cook- 
ing suggestions 
on the cup- 
board doors. 

No wonder 
Mrs. Hall could 
do her work 
in a fraction 
of the time it 
took the other 
women of Ebury Street! Exactly 
what Mrs. Pullman told the neigh- 
borhood, report does not say. But 








Silverware Drawer 


it was noted that, within the next 
few weeks, an amazing num- 
| ber of Sellers 
Cabinets were 
delivered along 
Ebury Street. 


* * * 


Any dealer will 
show you the Sellers 
Cabinet and: its 
“Fifteen Famous 
Features” not com- 
bined in any other 
cabinet. Most dealers will gladly arrange 
terms to suit your income. Write for the 
nearest dealer’s name and our book, “ Your 
Kitchen as It Should Be,” showing the fa- 
mous Sellers features and six Modern Eff- 
ciency Kitchens, by the well-known Chicago 
architects, Schmidt, Garden & Martin. A 
copy will be sent free upon request. 

G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 
Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets,Brantford,Can. 














Extending Drawer Section 
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752 
| G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “ Your 
Kitchen as It Should Be.” 
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City State 
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Tomato Chowder 
\% cup diced salt pork 
1 medium onion, minced 
1 cup each diced carrot, potato, and 
celery 
1% quarts thin white sauce 
24 cup Bhue Label Ketchup 


Sauté the diced pork until brown. Add 
all the vegetables and sauté until light 
brown. Cover with boiling water and 
cook until the vegetables are tender. Add 
salt, paprika, and white sauce. Heat the 
Blue Label Ketchup, combine the two 
mixtures. Serve at once on toast strips. 


Russian Dressing 

Mix mayonnaise dressing with equal 
amount of Blue Label Chili Sauce. Add 
one or two tablespoons each chopped red 
pepper, green pepper, and celery. Serve 
with lettuce. 


Creole Sauce 

Y{ cup chopped onion, green pepper, 

and pimento 

2 tablespoons cooking oil 

cup water 

34 cup Blue Label Ketchup 

1 tablespoon sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon white pepper 
Cook onion and green pepper in the oil 
for five minutes. Add water, Blue Label 
Ketchup, pimento, and seasonings, and 
cook slowly until thick. Serve with sea 


foods. 
Cheese Soufflé 


2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

salt, paprika and pinch of soda 

¥% cup Blue Label Ketchup 

1 cup or four ounces cheese 

3 eggs 
Combine the butter, flour, soda, season- 
ing and Blue Label Ketchup. Boil five 
minutes, remove from the fire. Add the 
grated cheese, the egg yolks, and, lastly, 
fold in the whites beaten dry. Bake ina 
buttered soufflé dish about twenty-five 
minutes. Serve at once. 
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tomatoes fruit 
or vegetable? 


"ToMATOES are probably fruit, because they are rich in 
the same tonic juices that make apples, oranges and grape- 
fruit so healthful. And yet they also have the virtues of 
vegetables, like raw cabbage, onions and lettuce. 


Blue Label Ketchup is the essence of luscious red to- 
matoes, sun-ripened on the vine, fresh picked, delicately 
seasoned, and cooked just enough to retain the full flavor 
of home-grown tomatoes. 


The highest authorities agree that tomatoes cooked 
in this way—when red-ripe and freshly picked—are even 
more healthful than raw tomatoes which reach your 
table days old. 


Blue Label Ketchup does more than make food more 
appetizing—it aids Mother Nature in the digestion of 
the whole meal. 


Send for our dainty booklet of recipes, 
entitled, “50 Ways to Use Tomato Flavor.” 
You may have a free copy by writing to 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO..ROCHESTER.NY. 
Dept. 30 


LUE LABEL 


KETCHUP~ Bit; 
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eA Home for the Salaried ~Man 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD, JR. Architect 


as ambitious to own his home as is the 

millionaire, but the means of gratify- 
ing his ambition are often so far out of his 
reach that if he builds or buys at all he sel- 
dom gets more than a speculation-built house, 
worn shabby at its knees and elbows before 
the first year of occupancy has seen the old 
year out. This is most discouraging. Then, 
there are other big items that the modest 
salary stands in awe of. Mrs. Millions, lacking 
inclination or ability to plan the decorations 
of her home, calls on a prominent decorator, 
rubs Aladdin’s lamp, alias her purse, and 
her house is turned over to her furnished 
and furbished from attic to livable cellar. 
Not so Mrs. Modest Salary. Her desire for 
the beautiful is quite as strong as the other’s, 
but she is her own decorator, and be it said 
to her everlasting credit, she many times 
turns out the finest sort of job—not just a 
decorated house, but a home with an atmos- 
phere that no bank roll can buy. 


They Must Buy What is Offered 


| THIS country there must be thousands 
of men and women who are buying houses 
that will never express the personalities of 
those who live in them. Perhaps we can’t 
all own individualistic homes, but we can 
own houses whose windows and doors are 


Te: man with a modest salary is just 


This first-floor plan is most carefully arranged 
ith regard to such details as proper wall spaces 


Jor large pieces of furniture. Every kitchen fea- 


ture, 100, has been carefully taken care of. 


DINING ROOM 


= 





























placed with regard to one another, and 
with thought for the balance and harmony 
of the whole design. Many houses disregard 
these fundamental rules of architecture, and 
windows like holes in a sailcloth grimace at 
one from most unexpected places, even going 
so far as to give the house the appearance of 
afantasticface. Buyinga home, then, we see, 
is not to be entered into lightly, for the aver- 
age man buys once and for a lifetime. 

The two houses described this month were 
especially designed for those whose invest- 
ments must be fool-proof. 


The Floor Plans of These Homes 


LOOR plans of both these little houses 

are practically square. They are so drawn 
that stock lengths of beams and other material 
may be used. This and the general simplicity 
of the lines make it possible to build at the 
lowest construction cost. 

The first house is so placed on a fifty-foot 
lot as to leave ample room for a driveway 
for an automobile and for a side yard. There 
is a cement basement under the entire build- 
ing and in it are placed the heating plant and 
laundry, with plenty of storage room for the 
winter’s supply of fuel. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
first house is the entrance porch, which is 
Colonial in style, with three small columns 
in each corner, wide tapestry-brick steps and 
front walk of herringbone style. The vesti- 
bule, which the architect thoughtfully pro- 
vided, does away with the need of a storm 
door in winter and gives more privacy. 












































A study of the plan will show the generous 
size of the living room, dining room, sun 
porch and kitchen on the first floor; and the 
three bedrooms and bathroom on the sec- 
ond floor. The sun porch is so arranged that 
during the winter it is well heated and be- 
comes practically another room, and during 
the summer the windows can be folded back 
to give an entire open porch. 

To carry out the Colonial style, the design 
shows the exterior walls of the house covered 
with wide Colonial siding. It should be 
painted a cream white. The roof may be 
covered with either wood or composition 
shingles stained or painted a dark green. The 
outside blinds should be of Colonial style 
painted to match the roof. 


How These Homes (an be Financed 


HE rent payer after many years has 

nothing but a bundle of rent receipts. 
Driven from place to place by increased rents 
or sale of property, he can never call any 
place his home. 

Had he taken the right steps, he might 
long since have owned a home and, with his 
family, enjoyed its many pleasures. 

Would you like to be the owner of such 
practical homes as these? If you have a 


(Continued on Page 181) 


Rooms that have but few breaks in the walls are 
so much easier and prettier to decorate and fur- 
nish than those that are cut into. There’s no 
trouble about furnishing these rooms attractively, 
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Beautiful TILES 


Make Beautiful 
Kitchens 


This is the day of revival of 
beautiful kitchens. ; 

Tiles supply the light, the color, 
the interest—everything that helps 
to make the kitchen attractive, serv- 
iceable, and an enjoyable place for 
doing the housework. 

Unlimited variety of colors, 
shapes, sizes, textures — affording 
opportunity for the expression of 
personal tastes and individual ideas. 

Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 
Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Dye Any Garment 
or Old Drapery 





Dresses Kimonos Curtains 
Skirts Waists Ginghams 
Coats Sweaters Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of ‘‘ Diamond 
Dyes”’ contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 









© B&B 1924 


Orns 


Don’t Pare Them! 


Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 
Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
inst. ntly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Norisk, noconstant trou- 
ble. Get Blue-jay at your druggist’s. 


Blue-jay 
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How Much Per Year : 
) ze Do You Pay For Slippers? 












VERYONE admits the high quality of genuine Daniel 

Green Comfy Slippers. They know that low-priced slip- 

pers are not so good, but they hesitate to pay the slight extra 
cost for value they cannot readily see. 


As a matter of fact, unless you are careless with your money you 
cannot afford to buy these low-priced slippers, if you make your 
comparison on the one right basis of “mileage” or the length of 


oameneep 




















4 satisfactory service they will give. 
4 4 - So that you can prove what thousands of women have found 
' | Gi out—that genuine Daniel Green Comfys are cheaper in the long 


cs run, we have devised this plan: With every pair of Comfys 
comes a ‘“‘Mileage” Slip with a space in which you or your 
dealer can write down the date of sale. 


then 


\ Keep this slip; it is not only your assurance of entire satisfac- 
tion, but it becomes an actual proof of the ‘‘mileage’’—the 
extra months of wear that Comfys will give you. 


There is such a wide variety of colors, fancy fabrics, and style 
effects in Daniel Green Comfy Slippers, that many women keep 
several pairs handy. Your dealer will be glad to show you 
these newer Daniel Green creations, and explain this new 
“mileage” test that so effectively proves their economy. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
Dolgeville, New York 


New York Sales Office: Chicago Sales Office: Boston Sales Office: 
116 East 13th St. 189 West Madison St. 10 High St. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy slippers 
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“When Buying Slippers 
Say That You Mean— 
Comfys Made Only by 
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eA Home for the Salaried Man 


(Continued from Page 179) 


fifty-foot lot and some cash, you can have 
one. The cost of building and carrying these 
homes is based on conditions in the vicinity 
of New York. In other sections these fig- 
ures will be lower; the cost of either house 
will be less than $7500. That should be en- 
couraging because if you have $2500 cash 
the following method of financing will be 
found most satisfactory, and the expense 
about as follows: 


Interest on loan of $5000 at6% . . . . $300 
fy ee i) ee: 
Insurance. ... . 3 ee eee . &@ 
Depreciation, painting and repairs . . . 150 

Cost; 6660 SOR) aos 6 es ta) 


As such a home could not be rented for less 
than $75 per month or per year, you 
would save $280 per year. If this amount is 
paid on mortgage each year, the amount of 
interest would be less each year, and you 
would own your home free and clear in 
sixteen years. 

Should you have less than $2500 cash your 
expense would be proportionately greater; 
if you have more cash the expense would, of 


ate Room 


MI-S6'x so" || 





course, be less, and you could own your home 
in less time. 


The House Isn't Everything 


HE most beautiful house ever designed 

is only a house until suitable surround- 
ings are created for it, so when planning to 
build include the expense of making a lawn, 
planting a hedge and a few evergreens or 
shrubs in the initial cost. You may think 
that the garden and lawn luxuries can wait, 
but both should be started as soon after the 
house is completed as is possible, then more 
planting can be added year by year. 

These shrubs will be found very satisfac- 
tory: Philadelphus coronarius, or mock or- 
ange, white kerria, kerria japonica or Japanese 
rose, spirea vulgaris and forsythia. If a 
hedge is desired to mark the boundary of 
the property, barberry is suggested. Shrubs 
having berries on them throughout the win- 
ter are always interesting on the lawn, and 
small evergreens such as arbor vite, juniper, 
retinisporas and dwarf mountain pine will 
keep the garden green when all else is gone. 


A little variety has been 
given this otherwise square 
floor plan by adding a bay 
of three windows and leav- 
ing the porch open. The 
plan is similar to the one on 
the first page of this article 
with the exception of these 
few changes. The walls are 
creamy-white clapboards, 
the roof and shutters moss 
green. 





This second-floor plan 
and the other one 
shown are generously 
provided with good 
‘ized closets, so that the 
usual problem of where 
40 Store things in the 
‘ttle house is already 
oloed. All the sleep- 
ing rooms have good 
cross ventilation, which 
is essential, especially 
in summer, 


























In cooking for children select a fat which 


is nourishing and most easily digested. 


~Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY 
AND FOR FRYING 
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Every day, or in an emergency, the 


GRISWOLD Cast Iron SKILLET 


is your most reliable friend 


Often the meal that is easiest to 
cook tastes the best. With your 
Griswold Skillet you can prepare in 
the quickest and best way, the kind 
of food that is both healthful and 
tempting. 

Is there any one whose mouth 
doesn’t water at the very thought of 
crisp fried potatoes, juicy steak and 
chops, or delicately browned fish! 


All food is thoroughly and evenly 


cooked in the Griswold Skillet—no 


overdone, no underdone spots. 
That’s because the Griswold Skillet 


is of sturdy cast iron, made uni- 
formly thick so that it holds the heat 
evenly all over. No danger of sud- 
den scorching when you turn your 
back for a few moments. 

Griswold Cast Iron Skillets come 
in all sizes, from small ones 6 inches 
across the top to large ones 1544 
inches in diameter. 

A well-equipped kitchen needs 
several sizes. 

With every Griswold Cast Iron 
Skillet you purchase a lifetime of 
solid wear. 


THE GRISWOLD MPG. CO., Dept. A-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Safety 


Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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OMEN who are particular 
to “count the cost” have 
found in Arrowhead Ankle- 
Clinging Hosiery a pleasing com- 
bination of beauty, smartness 
and genuine economy. 
See “ Minnehaha,” a smart style 
-manufactured from genuine 
Japan silk plated over artificial 
silk, with mercerized top, heel 
and toe. 


RicuMonD HostEry Mitts, INc. 
Established 1896 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Arrowhead / 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY ,/ 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


we 
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= a : For complete directions for 
making handsome waste- 
baskets, see LePage’s Craft 
Book, first edition, pages 16 
and 17, or second edition, 
section 2. 


‘this fascinating 
new art of lepaging 


. . « Ever since I was a little girl I cretonne wastebasket in one afternoon. 
have used LePage’s Glue to mend things, They match my cretonne curtains and 
all sorts of things. I could hardly keep make the room look much prettier. . . .” 


house without it. And now, your new 
idea of making things more than doubles Send 10c for LePage’s Craft Book 
I was just more than pleased 


its usefulness for me. I think LePage’s “. . . 
Craft Book is fine. ” with the book. The directions are clear 
; ‘ , and easy to follow, and the results I 
Easier and quicker than sewing have had with lepaging have certainly 
‘ You are really right about this surprised me and have given me a great 
new way of lepaging things being easier deal of satisfaction. I am glad enough 
and quicker than sewing. I made three to have a copy of this book in the 
cretonne covers for flower pots and one _ house. 7 


es RBA. —_— 


“ 















LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 3 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. Gentlemen: _aeceaeatt “7% 
Enclosed you will find 10 cents (stamps or coin) in payment for a copy of vi 
LePage’s Craft Book, which contains clear, simple and complete directions 
for making over 40 different articles—useful, practical, economical and 
attractive. Please send me a copy by return mail, postage paid. (Please 
PRINT name and address clearly.) 






Name 
Street 


City State 











The Cfrench Formule for Beauty 


(Continued from Page 30) 


the skin can be improved and that it will be 
very good.” The theory sounded a little 
modern against the background of legend 
and brewing lotions, and, by that token, re- 
assuring as‘ regarded the entire system. 

“But that is the philosophy of treatment. 
Tell me one practical principle.” 

“To find the normal and maintain it.” 

Even more abstract, I thought, and withal 
sort of American—and I all the while 
searching enthusiastically for a 
French point of view! “Will 
you kindly inform me what 
is the normal—if there be 
such a thing.” 

“Tn skins, one that 
does not shine, one 
that, when dusted 
with a little powder 
in the morning, does 
not need powdering 
again before night. 
Always barring of 
course the subject 
of coloring, which 
comes from the in- 
side. A greasy, sal- 
low skin does not 
indicate anything 
wrong with it but with 
the liver. But with a 
skin perpetually perspir- 
ing or too dry, the fault 
lies in the nerves and blood 
vessels controlling it.” 

“Ts there such a one as fulfills 
the normal, that can go with powder- 
ing only once a day?” was the next question. 

““Many—and all could be like that except 
for the coquetry of make-up. Of course we 
ourselves all need that always. But the skin 
itself should not.” 

“Tf one keeps clean, I suppose 

“Ah, yes, if one has been clean always; 
but one so often only thinks herself clean. 
She goes through the forms of cleaning, but it 
is not always the water which makes one 
clean. Sometimes after one has taken the 
utmost care, if one has not done so intelli- 
gently there will be soil. The water with 
alkali in it—it makes almost worse than 
dirt. At least it makes the same thing, for 
it brings extraneous matter. The alkali 
enters into the pores and enlarges them. It 
dries the skin and toughens it and makes 
wrinkles. 

“Even rain water should not be used with- 
out some sprinkling in it of bicarbonate of 
soda and a few drops of tincture of benjoin.” 


Treat the Face Tenderly 


UT some very great skin specialists, es- 

pecially European, do not permit water 
on the face at all. They consider milk much 
better. I asked my adviser about it, and 
she answered, “‘ Ah, yes, the milk is excellent. 
Once a day for water is enough—cold, but 
not too cold, and never very hot. A dash of 
it in the morning, and then the toilette for 
the day.” 

“What is it?” 

“To tap the face as if you were playing 
the piano while this water is on it—doctored 
with benjoin and bicarbonate of soda—and 
not to dry the face artificially. To rub a 
little alum into the skin of the neck and then 
dry it. After that to rub the face lightly with 
a cloth. Then work into the face a good 
astringent cream, if possible one that has a 
basis of pulp of roses, and then a face pow- 
der. And so, until the toilette for the night,” 
she ended. 

“But what is that?” 

“To wipe the face with a dry cloth very 
tenderly—cheesecloth perhaps, but one 
with no coarse fibers in it. And to dip a 
piece of cotton with a good cold cream 
smeared over it into 60 per cent solution 
of alcohol. Then to wipe the face with it, and 
then to rub it with this same preparation 
again, until all the dirt is out of the pores. 
With a light massage cream, trace the out- 
line of the jaws, the line round the eyes, the 
neck—but very delicately; indeed unless 
you are skillful, maybe you had better omit 
it entirely. Put your faith rather in the 
preparations. Bathe the face with a little 
camomile tea, lukewarm and with about 
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five flowers to a glassful of water, always 
containing the bicarbonate of soda and the 
benjoin. Tap the face again as if playing the 
piano, allowing it to dry without wiping— 
and then to bed.” 
And the curious thing about it is that 
these simple formulas seem to get results, 
Madame Francois remembered our recent 
legislation. ‘Of course there is nothing as 
efficient as a certain percentage of 
alcohol for the complexion. Un- 
fermented grape juice does 
not have the same effect, 
The alcohol opens the 
pores. But if it is not 
possible to use it, open 
them perhaps with 
steaming, and then 
dash a preparation 
over it composed of 
rosewater, lavender, 
verveine, camomile 
and orange.” Inthe 
history of French 
lore and science, the 
essence of flowers 
stimulates the skin 
in its fight against 
time, keeping it sup- 
ple and alive. 
It is not a bad idea to 
vaporize this concoction 
and steam the face in it, 
always of course finishing 
after such a relaxing perform- 
ance with a dash of cool water, 
softened with the bicarbonate of soda 
and the benjoin. It will perhaps make the 
finest substitute that a dry country can pro- 
vide for the rare old champagne lotion. 


Begin Before You are Twenty 
Bu the simple rules for the toilettes 


night and morning are only the ground- 
work of course for a more extensive ritual, 
the barest routine permissible for those who 
practically ignore their appearance, the mer- 
est skeleton of a formality on which to base 
other more specialized practices. Of course 
the secret of keeping your skin youthful is to 
preserve its elasticity. Wrinkles come when 
the flesh falls away from under the cuticle 
and it has not enough elasticity left in it to 
contract. The whole fight against middle 
age is to keep that skin so that it will take 
the place of the altering muscles. 

Madame Frangois thinks that the battle 
belongs to those who wage an organized 
fight, beginning even before the age of 
twenty and continuing on. For the early 
years, girls require only rose water or a solu- 
tion of camomile and lettuce leaves or oat- 
meal water. Women past that time should 
use a tonic, from the French point of view, 
and certainly they should doubly do so if 
they disregard the French prejudice against 
water for the face and allow the alkalies to 
get in their devastating work. 

Some skins do well, so says Madame I'ran 
¢ois, with milk of cucumber, some with sugar 
of peaches, others under cream of benjoin or 
sulphur. If you have not a skilled adviser to 
counsel you, a little experimentation will tell 
Extract of orange flowers and cherry blos- 
soms are considered by the French to be cx 
cellent for any typical skin, and when such 
a one is a little greasy, the lotion should be 
supplemented with lemon juice. This nation 
believes thoroughly in the vaporizing met/iod 
of administering remedies. 

“Is it not at all important to rest?” | 
asked. Madame Frangois looked _bafile«. 
Yes; even the Sorbonne would hold out lor 
rest and relaxation. But over here what 
woman who thought of her appearance and 
was of the leisure class did not rest all the 
time? The trouble was to get her to exercise. 
Yes; no application was efficacious if mo- 
dame did not rest for at least an hour and 4 
half a day or an evening. And one should 
not diet too much to obtain the thin silhou- 
ette. One sacrificed facial beauty for it, |! 
it got too slim. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles by Mary Brush Williams. The second, 
Youth and the Simple Care of the Skin, will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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To think such charming 
woven rugs cost so little! 


Good taste and one’s pocketbook—how seldom they agree. 
And what a joy it is to find that with these lovely floor cover- 
ings you can satisfy them both! Kimlark Rugs are amazingly 
inexpensive. And they are beautiful as you thought only a 
high-priced rug could be. 

Their designs and colorings are delightful—gay and frivo- 
lous for sunroom or bedroom, dignified and rich in tone for 
living room or library, neutral in coloring or in plain bordered 
designs for halls where hard wear comes. 

And they wear like iron, standing up valiantly under the 
most severe usage. 

Dealers everywhere are glad to show you these charming 
rugs. They will tell you that Kimlark Rugs lie flat without curl- 
ing or creeping; are easily cleaned; do not break when folded 
or twisted; are smoothly woven in three-ply thickness; free 
from harsh, wiry strands; thick, smooth and soft under foot. 

You will find that you can buy two Kimlark Rugs for about 
what you expected to pay for one, and that every rug, being 
reversible, gives double wear. Be sure to see the new spring 
designs, or write for our booklet and the nearest dealer's name. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


NATIONAL FIBER TEXTILE COMPANY 


CHICAGO Mills: NEENAH, WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
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$3.00 to $23.00 
Kimlark Rugs, in standard 


| sizes, range in price from 
a $3.00 to $23.00 
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|KIMLARKRUGS 
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Sunshine 


Cheese Niblets 


Snappy little crackers gener- 
ously flavored with imported 
Roquefort cheese. 


Very appetizingwithsaladsand 
soups—in fact you will find 
yourself nibbling them all 
through the meal. 

Children love them—a hand- 
ful after school makes them 
happy and is good digestible 
ood. 


Sold in packages, in bulk and 
in small glassine bags. 





Sunshine 
Oyster Crackerettes 


These crisp salty little crackers 
are appetizing not only with 
oyster stew but with any bouil- 
lon, bisque or other soup. 
Their salty flavor adds to the 
enjoyment of the soup course. 
They are light, flaky and crisp. 
You will prefer them to any 
others. 
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The Sunshine Book— 


Now Free 


Write for the “Sunshine Book” writ- 
ten by Ida Bailey Allen, author of 
Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book. 


Address SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
811 Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Give Full Credit to 
Your Grocer 


The grocer knows that he is 
the most important factor in 
the plan to furnish you with 
Sunshine crackers,cookiesand 
wafers which are Fresh and 
Crisp. 

He knows that goodness de- 
pends upon freshness and that 


you expect him to furnish you 
withfoodsinperfectcondition. 


Good grocers therefore order 
Sunshine Biscuitsinsuchquan- 
tities and so often that they 
are sure of having fresh goods. 
Such care on the part of the 
grocer in having Sunshine Bis- 
cuits that are Fresh and Crisp 
shows that his is a good store. 
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Krispy Crackers with soup 


unshine 
Biscuits 








Fresh ana Crisp 


The flaky freshness—the slightly 
salty flavor—the snappy crackle 
of Sunshine Krispy Crackers— 
how appetizing! 
Smallsquarecrackers,daintyand 
delicious to serve withsoups and 
salads. 


The very name Krispy Crackers 


is a promise, and Sunshine Krispy 
Crackers keep their promise. 


Good grocers take care thatthey 
will be Fresh and Crisp when 
you buy them. 


Sunshine Krispy Crackers are 
sold in triple-sealed packages or 


in bulk. 


JoosE-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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the iret time I had seen it. I’ve noticed all 
the other girls but Mildred. I didn’t know 
there was such a thing in the house.” 

“i? repeated Mr. Steffens with finality, 
“wild have made her wash her face.” With 
tha: he retired into his newspaper. “Child 
of fourteen,” he mumbled; “‘it’s not only 
ridiculous, it’s—it’s common.” 

\lrs. Steffens, in her wisdom, was silent. 

\s a matter of fact, there was no harm in 
Mildred. A servant of instincts bribing her 
to obedience with the elation to be found in 
activity under their behests,; she was in 
reality, both primitive and innocent. But 
she had recently stumbled upon the exalting 
knowledge that she could at will assume 
complete control over the emotions of what- 
ever boy she happened to be with; sending 
him to the depths of humiliation or to the 
heichts of gratified vanity, driving him away 
in rage or drawing him to her in tenderness, 
all as easily as she breathed. It was a power 
none the less potent because she did not 
understand it, yet she played with it with as 
little forethought or sinister intent as a but- 
terfly tempting the joy of its power of flight. 


UT Edmond as he walked down the 
front steps with her was holding his chin 
whitely high with the consciousness of one 
who has achieved superiority over his sur- 
roundings. When anybody could see through 
a girl right down to the ground the way he 
now saw through Mildred Steffens, his con- 
tempt for her became so great that he no 
longer cared what she did. 

Consequently, save for certain perfunctory 
attentions, of which one was to grasp her 
bony little elbow in a grip of steel as they 
went down the steps, he was comfortably 
ignoring her. 

Mildred, however, was watching him from 
the tail of her eye, and Mildred Steffens had 
not been created to be ignored. At the gate, 
without warning, she caught hold of the 
gatepost and, hugging it tight, became limp. 
She buried her face in her slender clinging 
arms. She fluttered her curls, stamped her 
little slippered feet, and struggled with all 
her body against an unconquerable mirth 
it was very obviously killing her to suppress. 

“T won’t let her do it,’’ Edmond protested 
violently to himself. ‘I see through her, and 
it’s not good sense.” But, though he was 
managing an excellent imitation of a scien- 
tist observing with detached curiosity the 
habits of the Peruvian anteater, he was 
also clenching his fists at his sides. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” he 
stated at last with all the deadly calm he 
could muster. 


a so f-funny,” giggled Mildred, “you 
walking along like that and not saying 
a single solitary word. Not a single solitary 
little word. And then you—you holding my 
coat upside down like that. Oh, Edmond, 
that was so funny.’’ Peeking up sidewise at 
him she studied him a moment before she 
raised her face to turn the blade in the 
wound. “TI don’t expect you’ve ever held 
many ladies’ coats,” she drawled. “Have 
you, Edmond?” 

ummoning all his strength Edmond man- 
a: d to blurt out loftily, ‘Well, are we go- 

on to this party, or are we not?” 

‘ie had made him angry, but his anger 

of a sort to become an independent force 

tioning of itself and rendering him a 

agent beyond her control. 

lildred abandoned the gatepost. “You 

vy, Edmond,” she pronounced seriously, 
'.ing his arm, “I believe the thing I like 
'-st about you is the way you can take a 
“tic teasing. I always like to be with a boy 
that's sport enough not to mind a little 
‘- «sing. I was awfully glad they put me with 
)ou tonight, Edmond.” 

ut Edmond had discovered an effective 

cans of coping with girls like Mildred 
~teffens. Contempt. He was going simply 

continue coldly and scrupulously erect, 

d treat her with silent contempt. Elabo- 

tely he side-stepped behind her, thus taking 
‘ve outside of the sidewalk before he stalked 
«iead at her side. He would show her 
whether he knew the proper position for a 

oy walking with a girl or not. 

“But just think, Edmond, this is the first 
‘ime T’ve ever been put with you at a party, 
isn' tit, Edmond? They always put me with 
Charlie Ross from East Edgecombe. All the 
girls are crazy about Charlie Ross, but some- 
how I never could think Charlie was such a 


Its Not Good Sense 


(Continued from Page 27) 


sheik. For I’ll tell you the truth, Edmond; 
I just couldn’t be crazy about any boy that 
didn’t know how to do. I think Charlie is 
awfully good-looking and all that; in fact, in 
some ways he’s just about the cutest thing 
I know. But he doesn’t know much about 
how to do, and I don’t like to go out all the 
time with a boy that doesn’t know how to do. 
And then, Edmond, you can dance.” 

He took no advantage of the pause she 
offered. 

“And then, Edmond, there are so many 
little things about Charlie Ross. Do you 
know, he actually introduced me to a boy, 
instead of introducing the boy to me! Well, 
a girl can always tell by things like that 
whether a boy knows how to do or not. I 
believe he’s just crazy about me, and of 
course he can have his father’s car to go to 
parties in, but I 


Mildred retreated, frightened, before his 
tense, distorted face. “I didn’t do a thing,” 
she whimpered. “Edmond Rader, you know 
I didn’t do a thing.” 

Then she, too, became angry. ‘‘ You’re a— 
you’re a boor,” she said; and as she liked the 
sound of this word, repeated it. “That’s just 
what you are—a boor. You’re nothing but 
just a plain, ignorant boor that doesn’t know 
how to do, and I wish they hadn’t put me 
with you. I’m going on to this party by my- 
self.”” With that she tossed her curls, gath- 
ered her cloak tight about her in an access 
of dudgeon and twisted off ahead. 

Edmond stared into himself aghast. 

The worst of what she had said was that it 
was perfectly true. That ridiculous fall had 
been bad enough, but to yell oyt at her in 
that unreasonable, inexcusable, disgrace- 

ful fashion — why, 





think he’s just plain out of all the ghastly 
ridiculous when he things to do there 
doesn’t know how are in the world, had 
to do. A boy like b) he had to go and do 
that is just awfully Love S Dr, CaM precisely that? 
ridiculous, don’t He wished he 
you think so, too, e might never have to 
Edmond?” By Epwin MarKHAM look at Mildred 
Pm. | —I,” Pn ag ae ” 
admitted conde- : ‘ ong as he lived. 
scendingly, ‘think 43 CARRIO Ga angued te epench: She had seen it all, 


all those East Edge- 
combe boys are sort 
of countrified.”’ 
Thus it was that 
Edmond made his 
fatal mistake. 


ILDRED 

hastened to 
enlarge upon the 
topic which had 
effected the thaw. 
“ And the last party 
I went with him to, 
you never could 
guess what he did. 


heart, 





It quivers beyond the song; 
However winged the phrase may be, 
The words will do it wrong. 


It can only be told in a glance, 
In the flash of a fleeting sign, 

In the hidden spirit within a word 
That turns the water to wine. 


Sometimes in a piercing chord, 
In the cry of the violin, 
The dream is there at the door of the 


Asking to enter in. 


and—with the cele- 
brated logic of the 
male—it was all her 
fault. Yet he must 
follow her mutely, 
in the depths of 
humiliation, — striv- 
ing ignominiously to 
catch up to her. 


UT there was a 
party ahead. 
Once they were at 
the Leonards’ he 
could lose her in the 
confusion and, in 








Do you know I 
sometimes think 
perhaps he’s just plain ignorant—downright 
ignorant? He didn’t have the car, and he 
walked on the inside of the sidewalk all the 
way—with me on the outside.” 

Edmond Rader was at that moment walk- 
ing on the inside of the sidewalk and Mildred 
on the outside. It had happened when they 
had crossed the street to turn a corner, and 
now it was too late. But her tone had been 
so entirely lacking in mockery that he could 
not believe she had yet noticed. Perhaps, 
also, she would not notice even if —— A 
desperate man will seize upon the rottenest 
hopes, and Edmond side-stepped behind her. 

But he who, intoxicated by motion and 
admiration, could trip nimbly and surely 
through the most complicated dancing steps, 
now, through too painful a consciousness of 
what he was doing, became entangled in his 
own feet. He lunged against Mildred, nearly 
knocking her down, struggled in a panic of 
horror to regain his balance, and spun a com- 
plete circle on one toe, indecorously waving 
the other leg as he embraced at the atmos- 
phere with both arms. With a superhuman 
effort he jerked himself upright again, only 
to sway hopelessly backwards from the edge 
of the curb. Then ages passed, with freezing 
black waves sweeping through him to numb 
the very ends of his toes, before the earth 
rose to crash into him and he found himself 
sprawling incontinently in the gutter. 


“ ¢\H, EDMOND!” cried Mildred, stoop- 
ing anxiously above him from the curb, 
“did you fall down?” 

Edmond struggled to his feet. “ Beg par- 
don,” he mumbled foolishly; ‘beg pardon; 
beg pardon ——” 

“Oh, Edmond!” cried Mildred. ‘“ You’re 
awl-ll dusty.”” She began to pat at him with 
her hands, brushing the dust from his clothes. 
“You've got dust awl-ll over you. Isn’t that 
a sha-a-ame?”’ 

At the touch of those fluttering helpful 
little hands a great red rage mounted in 
Edmond’s breast. He wheeled on her. His 
voice cracked. “You—you just leave me 
alone,” he yelled. 


the excitement of 
the crowd and the 
music, simply forget all about her. There 
was his new dance step 

Then he caught himself up in horror, and 
even this feeble flicker of hope died beneath a 
cold and clammy incubus which had sud- 
denly descended to squat unmercifully upon 
his soul and spoil the party irremediably. 
“T’ve got to take her home after,” he 
thought, “I’ve got to take her home!”” And 
the thought would not leave him. 

They had arrived late and, alone in the 
boys’ room, Edmond had been able to whisk 
that infamous dust from his clothes with no 
guying questions asked. There was a negro 
orchestra, smilax was trailing everywhere, 
and the lights were shaded with especially 
made crépe-paper chrysanthemums. 

“If only it could have happened at any 
other party!” thought Edmond dismally as 
he descended the stairs, hoping against hope 
that somebody else had had sense enough to 
ask Mildred to dance the first dance. 





RS. LEONARD, a large, cylindrical 

woman with a permanent wave and 
very vague ideas as to the identities of her 
daughter’s guests, was tottering about on her 
high heels eliminating wallflowers. 

The Leonards had lived for a period in 
Washington, where Mr. Leonard had been a 
Representative, and she, it was frequently 
whispered, had seen a great deal of Society. 
Her method was to bear down upon any 
wretched boy whose social awkwardness and 
lack of initiative she had detected, curve her 
round bare arms at him, and say, “How 
fortunate you are not dancing. There is the 
dearest little girl over here, who I know is 
simply longing for a really nice boy to ask her 
to dance.” 

Then she would lead her victim, frozen 
with terror, to the slaughter. 

Mr. Leonard stood at the foot of the stairs 
with a newspaper in his hand, examining the 
children alternately through his spectacles 
and without them, until presently he retired 
with his newspaper to some inner recess of 
the house. He was wearing a dinner coat. It 
was indeed a magnificent affair.. 






But Edmond edged miserably into one 
corner, glaring out upon them all with the 
baleful, unseeing look which is the outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual dis- 
grace upon the very young. Mildred, he 
noted, was dancing with Charlie Ross, and 
that was at least one thing to be thankful 


‘for; but the deadly rhythm of the words of 


his doom, “I’ve got to take her home. I’ve 
got to take her home,” throbbed insistently 
in his brain. 

Presently he became aware of two ma- 
ture, powdered bare arms curving toward 
him, and an insincere contralto voice which 
gushed “How fortunate you are not danc- 
ing. There’s the dearest little girl ——” 

Edmond started. Then, following Mrs. 
Leonard’s involuntary glance, he saw the 
“dearest little girl,” waiting and twisting 
her hands in apprehension. It was Eliza 
Phillips, a thin, anemic, cross-eyed and 
hank-haired child,wearing horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles of round, bulging lenses, very discon- 
certing upon one so young. This was the 
last straw. 


si 1“ WAITING for my partner,’ he lied 
in abject desperation and, the moment 

Mrs. Leonard turned her back, made a 

break for the front door and the open air. 

A thin summer rain had begun to fall, but 
the porch was filled with children, and Ed- 
mond wanted to be alone. Clandestinely, 
and marked by none, he dropped from the 
parapet at the steps into the wet shadows 
and stole along the wall of the house until 
he found shelter beneath a projection near a 
large open window. He huddled close into 
the vines covering the wall, and if anybody 
had seen him it would have killed him. But 
alone in the dark, surrounded by the driz- 
zling rain, he found a paradoxical relief from 
his melancholia by abandoning himself to it 
without reserve. ; 

“Why don’t I leave?” he demanded 
gloomily. ‘I’m not having a good time. I 
can’t stand it here. I’ve got to take her 
home. And it’s not good sense to stay when 
I can get out of it just by walking off.” 

A girl and a boy came to sit in the window 
above him. He saw by the shadow on the 
wet grass that they had pulled the draperies 
forward to conceal them from the rest of the 
room, and he heard the delighted giggle of 
Mildred Steffens. He shuddered. 

For some time she merely fluttered and 
giggled. Then she said, “You’re awfully 
glum this evening, Charlie.” 

“Am I? I didn’t know I was glum.” 

“T think you are awfully glum.” 

“Well, maybe I am sort of glum.” 

““What’s the matter, Charlie?” 

“You know what’s the matter.” 

“Why, Charlie, how could I know?” 


HARLIE’S voice became suddenly gruff. 
“Now listen here, Mildred Steffens. you 
did it apurpose, and you know you did.” 

“Why, I didn’t do any such a thing. Be- 
sides, I don’t know what you are talking 
about. Oh, Charlie Ross, aren’t you the 
funniest boy!” 

“You came with that little old Edmond 
Rader tonight and you did it apurpose.” 

“Why, Charlie! I had to come with who- 
ever Mabel put me with. She put me with 
Edmond. A girl just has to go with the boy 
she’s put with.” 

“Humph!” 

“Well, what else could I do?” 

“As if I don’t know how you girls get to- 
gether and fix up things! Now you tell me 
you made her do it, or I'll 4s 

“Oh, Charlie! Don’t!” breathed Mildred 
with a queer frightened something not un- - 
like delight in her voice. “‘ You’re hurting my 
wrist. Don’t, Charlie—please! Oh, my arm! 
Please stop it. I'll scream. I'll scream, and 
Mrs. Leonard will come ——” 

“Let her come! Come on now and tell 
me the truth. Come on or I'll twist again.” 

“Charlie, I was going to tell you, until 
you got so hateful about it. But you needn’t 
think I still feel the same about it. I couldn’t 
feel quite the same way since you twisted my 
arm like that. I never would have thought 
you would have treated me that way.” 

“Well, you want it again?” There was a 
slight pause. 

“‘Charlie—Charlie—I did ask Mabel to 
put me with Edmond ——”’ 

“T told you so!” 





(Continued on Page 186) 
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You can buy a LARGER piano 


but none of finer quality ~ 


THE BRAMBACH BABY GRAND is a 

musician’s instrument. In resonance and 

in fidelity of tone it is unsurpassed. Yet, it 

demands no more space than is available 

for a piano in the average modern home. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 642 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Mark P. Campbell, President 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
inc bligation is involy- 
$635% Zeit 


showing the compact pro- 
F.O.B. N.Y. portions of the Brambach. 
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The solid, tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue toilet paper contain 2500 sheets (5 x 534 
inches) of better paper, actually costing less per 
year than the uncertain quality, loosely wound rolls 
you have perhaps been using. 


Four rolls in a carton tucked away in a corner of 
the closet shelf contain a full year’s supply for 
the average family. 


Try this better way of buying toilet paper. 


Send $2.00 for a four roll (year’s supply) carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 


your dealer. Quality F 
Toilet Paper 
Products 


Look for this A. P. W. 
trademark on the 
following brands: 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White - Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 


Pete + \\ 
A.P.W. PAPER CO. ALBANY N.Y. 
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e Its Not Good Sense 


(Continued from Page 185) 


“But—but, Charlie, I didn’t do it because 
I wanted to come with Edmond.” 

“Then what on earth did you do it for?” 

“Charlie, I'll tell you the truth. I did it 
Well, I did it because I didn’t think you’d 
care. I didn’t think you’d care one little bit 
one way or the other whether you went with 
me or not. But it doesn’t make a particle of 
difference—now.” 

There was asilence. Then from Charlie, a 
little hoarsely, Edmond heard,‘ Mildred ——” 

““No, you needn’t 
talk. It doesn’t make 
a particle of difference, 
not a single solitary 
little particle of differ- 
ence—now.” 

“T suppose you'll go 
home with him too.” 

“T was put with him, 
wasn’t I?” 

‘*Mildred—listen, 
Mildred. Why don’t 
you let me take you 
home?” 

“Because, if you want to know, I’d rather 
go with Edmond—now.” 

“All right. Then go with him, and see 
who cares. If you want to go with a little old 
boy who’s not more than fifteen years old— 
if he’s fifteen—you can just go. I’m going 
to find me a girl to dance with.” 

“You’re not mad?” 

“Mad! What’d I be mad about? I don’t 
get mad except when things are important. 
You can do just as you please, that’s all. 
And I'll do as I please.” 

“Charlie, maybe if we just slipped off to- 
gether before the others nobody would no- 
tice.” 

“You want to?” 

“Oh, Charlie! What makes you think I 
wouldn’t? Besides,” she added virtuously, 
“my mother told me to come home early 
anyhow. But—oh, Charlie, what about 
Edmond? What if Edmond iy 

“Edmond! Little old Edmond Rader? 
Ha-ha-ha-ha! I guess it’ll be a kind of a joke 
on little Edmond.” 








“¢\H, CHARLIE, you make everything so 
funny. It will be a joke. It’ll be an 
awfully good joke on Edmond, won’t it?” 

Edmond restrained a yell of joyous relief. 
“An awfully good joke on little Edmond!” 
he thought, hugging himself in a rapture of 
sheer elation. The music billowed forth about 
Edmond, sweeping him deliriously with great 
waves of gorgeous dissonance and making 
all the damp summer night of green smells 
and rose perfume to quiver and surge with 
its heart-aching syncopations. His feet be- 
gan to tingle and a heady current mounted 
in his veins. 

He leaped from his place in the vines and 
dashed through the rain into the house. At 
last Edmond was going to dance his new 
step. In his present state of mind it was 
very likely he would invent another before 
the evening was over. 

Wiping his forehead and pulling at his 
wilted collar, Edmond came out on the 
porch some time later, buoyed upon the air. 
He had been, without rival, the outstanding 
interest of the evening. Everywhere he 
passed he had been followed by whispered 
comment called forth indubitably by the 
brilliance of his dancing. 

He had even overheard Mrs. Leonard say- 
ing in a shocked undertone: ‘Who on earth 
is that boy—the rather good-looking one 
doing those eccentric steps? It’s positively 
disgraceful. One wonders what the next 
generation can be like.” 

Consequently Edmond was in what is 
called an expansive mood. Success had ob- 
literated the last trace of Mildred Steffens 
from his mind. 


E WAS delighted to find so large a num- 

ber of boys congregated at the other end 
of the porch. That morning he had reck- 
lessly spent thirty-five cents upon the mate- 
rials for an effect which was to be the grand 
climax of his evening. He put his hand in his 
pocket to reassure himself that the box of 
Egyptian Dynasties with cork tips was still 
there, and sauntered on down the long 
porch. 





But he did not know what awaited him 
there. 

He did not even know what the phenom- 
enal attention he had attracted within had 
really tokened. 

A heated argument was in progress. Out 
of it phrases came to his ears: “TI betcha!” 
“T betcha he won’t!” “Put up or shut up!” 
“Well, I’m not putting out real money, but 
I betcha!” ‘Anyhow he’ll lick tar out of 
him if he tries to stop him. Oh, bebby!” 

As Edmond ap- 
proached an uneasy 
silence fell, and they 
all turned to stare at 
him. He was embar- 
rassed, but he opened 
the box of Dynasties 
and with a lordly air 
extended it to the 
group. 

“Have a fag?” he 
inquired nonchalantly, 

“Hum, don’t care if 
Ido.” “Cork tips! Oh, 
bebby!” “Look what Edmond’s putting 
out!”? There was but one left for Edmond. 

But something was wrong. For some rea- 
son conversation not only had lapsed but 
also refused to be revived. 

“That Lucy Layman sure does shake a 
mean foot,” began Edmond airily, in an effort 
to relieve his uneasiness. He placed his hand 
on his hip and emitted another glorious 
stream of smoke. It was the pose of a con- 
noisseur in mean feet. 

“Yes,” said Chalmers Ellis in a voice 
which somehow contained an ironic grin, 
“we saw you strutting your stuff.” 


HE mysterious tension broke in a burst 
of inexplicable snickering. 

“T hear,” said Bobby McIntyre, pro- 
nouncing his words with taunting elegance 
of diction, “that Charlie Ross danced the 
first dance with Mr. Rader’s girl.”’ 

“We also hear,” added Chalmers Ellis, 
“that he’s just about to beat Mr. Rader’s 
time. They tell me Charlie’s going home 
with Mildred Steffens. I don’t know any- 
thing about it myself, but they tell me that’s 
just what’s going to happen.” 

A sort of choral chant broke out among the 
younger boys. “They tell me Charlie’s go- 
ing home with Edmond’s girl,” they sang 
rapturously; ‘they tell me Charlie’s going 
home with Edmond’s girl.” 

Edmond stared at them. So that was all 
that was the matter. “Yes,” he broke in, 
laughing heartily, “isn’t that the biggest 
joke you ever heard? It’s just about the fun- 
niest thing that ever happened. You see,” 
he explained confidentially, ‘I didn’t want to 
bring her to start out with, and, of course, I 
don’t want to take her home. And Charlie 
thinks he’s doing me dirt, when he’s just do- 


ing what I want him to. He’s doing me a 
favor. You can see what a joke it is. You 
can see what a joke that is on Charlie. I 


don’t have to take her home.” 

For some reason, however, within that 
circle of suspicious, guying, doubting eyes, it 
had strangely ceased to be a joke at all 


UT Edmond laughed more boisterously 
than before. “Oh, what a joke!” he 
cried, holding his sides. 

Then Chalmers Ellis pronounced their ver- 
dict, and Edmond’s laughter suddenly wore 
out. “Letting another fellow beat your 
time,” said Chalmers, “that’s what I call a 
dickens of a joke.” 

“Do you meanter say,” cried the disap- 
pointed voice of Amos Williams, one of the 
younger boys, “they ain’t going to be any 
fight?” 

“Fight!” gasped Edmond out of sheer 
amazement. 

“Sure, a fight. Do you meanter say you 
ain’t going to fight Charlie Ross?” 

“Why should I fight him?” said Edmond. 
“T’m not mad at him. I couldn’t be mad at 
a fellow that’s doing me the biggest favor he 
can do.” 

“Gosh!” said the little fellow in disgus'. 

A chorus of jeers broke out. “Letting 
little Amos get him told.” “Well, I never 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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A Tooth Paste that Helps the Natural 
Cleaning Processes of the Mouth 


Temporary cleaning cannot keep 
back decay unless the mouth 
glands are protecting the teeth 
Even though you brush your teeth thoroughly 


several times a day, you cannot keep back the 
chief cause of decay—the mouth acids. 





These acids are forming all of the time. Unless 
they are neutralized they slowly eat into the 
enamel. 


The alkaline fluids from the mouth glands 
should flow so freely that they would neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form. This would give 
your teeth constant, sure protection. 


But the mouth glands have become so weak 
they no longer send forth enough fluids to neu- 
tralize the acids, because our present diet does 
not exercise the glands the way tough foods did. 


As a consequence, instead of being washed all 
day by the alkaline fluids of the mouth—our 
teeth are today immersed in an acid bath. 


In addition to cleansing the teeth thoroughly 


You can gently stimulate the glands to return to 
their natural protective work by using Pebeco. In 
addition to cleaning the teeth thoroughly, Pebeco 
has an invigorating effect on these very processes 
that have slowed down. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, the fluids 
from the salivary glands begin to flow more freely: 


These alkaline fluids pour through the mouth in 
between the teeth where the toothbrush cannot reach. 


They wash away small particles and, what is more 
important, they neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a healthy, 
tingling condition—your gums, your palate—the en- 
tire oral cavity. Some physicians say its tonic effect 
extends even to the tonsils. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
50c at all druggists’. 
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Photographs by Alexander A. Brown 


Nothing is more attractive — nothing is more indicative 
of good breeding—nothing is more vital to your health— 
than sound, shining teeth. Pebeco cleans your teeth 
thoroughly. It leaves your mouth in an invigorated, 
revitalized condition. It keeps the entire mouth cavity 
healthy and self-protecting and with proper dental 
attention — will preserve your teeth — strong, white 
and beautiful. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., 
Dept. A-1, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco 
and your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth 
glands in keeping the mouth healthy and the teeth white and 
strong. 


Name_ , a 


Address 
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HETHER large or small, the living (KAR of the unpretentious—for the successful 
KARPEN “ee ne 

room is the keynote of a home and {| Gevaea. | blending of dignity with hospitality— 

should set the tone for the more intimate \FURNITURE/ Karpen furniture provides you with the 


rooms beyond. 


Too often people make the mistake of thinking 
beauty— appropriateness — atmosphere—can be 
obtained only through large expenditure of money. 
The correct furnishing of your living room is not 
a matter of expense. Rather is it the result of in- 
telligent study of the resources at your command 
and a carefully thought-out plan of the desired 
effect. 

For the austere formality of high ceilings and 
dignified proportions—for the piquant charm 


S. KARPEN & 





essentials of variety and adaptability. 


The name Karpen on your furniture is your as- 
surance that color interest, decorative value and 
solid, built-in comfort are there in full measure. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet, “Better 
Homes,” which we will gladly mail to you on 
request. With photograph, diagram and sketch, 
it shows you how to put new life into your 
hall, living room and sun porch, by gradual re- 
placements. Each piece of furniture illustrated 
can be secured through your local Karpen dealer. 


B RO 6&. 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Reed Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


. fle 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


7 = 








S. KARPEN & BROS. 


plans. 


eS 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 
“Better Homes,” with hall, living room and sun room 
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eSts Not Good Sense 


(Continued from Page 186) 
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knew Edmond Rader was that yellow 1? HE 

can just see somebody walking off with my 
at 

er nnny Rogers had until that moment sat 

aloof on the porch railing. Now he, too, 

approached leisurely and added his word. 

“T can’t say that I exactly blame Edmond 
for trying to get out of it,” he said. ‘Charlie’s 
bigger and older than Edmond and you can’t 
blame him for being afraid. And then Ed- 
mond’s not old 
enough to have what 
you might really call 
a girl anyhow. If I 
were you, Edmond, 
I don’t believe I’d 
try smoking ciga- 
rettes until I was at 
least sixteen.” 

There was an up- 
roarious outburst of 
delighted laughter. 
The strands of Ed- 
mond’s destiny were 
tightening. Whether 
he wanted to or not, 


66é ° . 
he was going to have Charlie’s eye. Out of Snowdrift ? Well, give me a 
to fight Charlie Ross. . 
It was what was ex- ITH a yell pound of butter to last until you get 


pected of him. “But 
I just won’t do it,” 
he thought, and 
clenching his fists, 
confronted them 
with a face of grim 
fury. “I see through you,” he yelled, spitting 
out his cigarette with his words. “I see 
through you all. You’re trying to make me 
fight Charlie Ross. Well, I’m just not going 
to do it. I’m not scared of Charlie Ross. I’m 
not scared of any of you; and I’m not scared 
of that big hulk of a Johnny Rogers even if 
he has got long pants. But I don’t want to 
fight, and I’m not going to fight, and you can’t 
make me. It’s not,” he concluded in a final 
burst of defiance, ‘it’s not good sense.” 


E TURNED abruptly and, with ears like 

red-hot coals, stalked off stiff-legged up 
the porch. For the moment the individual 
had triumphed. But as he reached the door 
they recovered, and it was given to Chalmers 
Ellis to score a hit. “I guess,’ Edmond 
heard him drawl into the silence, “maybe 
Edmond’s too proud to fight.” 

But Edmond did not care. Whatever they 
thought of him, he had made up his mind not 
to fight Charlie Ross, and the defiance he 
had given them in his open revolt had roused 


- him to a consciousness of great strength. 


Charlie and Mildred left the house first of 
all. The others had hung back especially to 
see them leave together, and the pair swag- 
gered out, intoxicated by a keen sense of 
their own dramatic importance. The others 
continued to hang back, but Edmond had 
disappeared to some unknown quarter, where 
he waited until the last one had left. Never- 
theless, when at last he went down the front 
steps he was aware of whispers beyond the 
hedge, bearing witness to groups of boys and 
girls waiting in the darkness. Though his 
heart began to pound his ribs at the thought 
of the gantlet of jeers he must run he set 
his teeth and walked with his head held high. 

The rain had ceased, and the moon, lighting 
the thin clouds, revealed as dim gray lumps 
in the night the couples who were loitering 
expectantly. Farther on, and sharply visible 
in the white circle beneath an arc light, an 
automobile was parked at the curb. Edmond 
distinctly saw the face of Charlie Ross look- 
ing back from the wheel. He, too, was wait- 
ing lor Edmond to pass. Edmond went cold 
all over, but his determination abated not a 
whit. If it killed him he was going to stalk 
grandly through, his head in the air, ignor- 
Ing even the impudence of Charlie Ross and 
Mildred Steffens. 


Soe EWHERE in the night rose the ironic 
draw] of Chalmers Ellis, capitalizing suc- 
cess: “I hear—I hear that Mr. Rader is too 
proud to fight.” 

From all sides came the delighted snickers 
of young girls. 

Edmond blindly walked ahead in the red 
mist which had begun to accrue before him, 
steadily nearing the waiting car. 


atin 





Again rose the voice of Chalmers Ellis: 
“Who says Mr. Rader isn’t too proud to 
fight?” 

Edmond was passing the car. Whatever 
they might say, whatever they might do, he 
was going to stare straight ahead into the 
stinging scarlet mist, refusing to see either 
the car or its occupants. But somehow the 
fringe of his vision caught an image of Charlie 
Ross kissing his hand to him as he passed. 
Screams of laughter 
screeched into his 
ears. 

He has never 
known how it hap- 
pened. He wheeled. 
His right arm shot 
out with his fist 
clenched at the end 
of it and all the 
weight of his body 
behind it, thrusting 
straight into 
Charlie’s face. It was 
astonishing to dis- 
cover how soft was 


Charlie flung 
open the foredoor 
and leaped upon Ed- 
mond, bearing him 
backwards to the 
sidewalk. Desper- 
ately clinched they rolled over and over in 
what was to Edmond a thick, bloody fog, 
off the curb, and into the mud of the road. 
All the party swarmed eagerly forward out 
of the darkness. 

As the mob gathered, a new and different 
world sprang into being for them, a zestful, 
shameless, natural world in which they began 
to function joyously, largely and freely, with 
all adult background so far shut out as to be 
without validity. They crowded, shoved, 
jumped up and down in glee, and made a 
tremendous racket at it. “Hit him again!” 
they shrieked. ‘Hit him in the snoot!” and 
had only the vaguest of ideas as to which of 
the combatants they were encouraging. 

Then suddenly an adult presence, looming 
into it, shattered their microcosmos, and they 
were stricken into abrupt, shamed silence. 
Couple by couple they stole silently out of 
the range of the arc light and disappeared in 
the comfortable shadows. Mr. Leonard had 
plunged bodily into the fracas and, jerking 
the struggling boys apart, had hauled them 
to their feet. 

“What do you two young ruffians mean?” 
he shouted, shaking them angrily by their 
shoulders. ‘Don’t you know how to behave 
at a party? Now both of you go straight on 
home and no more foolishness. You,” he 
shoved Edmond away, “go that way, and 
you,” he thrust Charlie violently backwards, 
“that.” 

“T’ve got the car,” mumbled Charlie 
meekly. 

“Then get into it!’’ roared Mr. Leonard. 


OO om OMA NEmero ey... 
f 


DMOND had already slipped mutely 

away down the street towards his home. 
After all, and against his will, he had fought 
Charlie Ross. He was sore, he was muddy, 
his left eye was beginning to close, and it had 
all been without reason. But he was stepping 
high, and he felt capable of anything. The 
world had again become an excellent place in 
which to live. For, even though it had been 
pure accident, when Mr. Leonard had 
dragged them apart Edmond Rader, for the 
moment, had been on top! 

Presently he became aware that he was no 
longer alone. Another person was tiptoeing 
hesitantly at his side. It was Mildred 
Steffens. 

“Oh, Edmond!” she breathed rapturously 
when he turned to look, “you hit him in the 
eye!” 

= found it strange that he no longer 
even loathed her. It was absurd to think 
that this insignificant girl had ever caused 
him a moment’s dread. He turned his eyes 
sadly from her and gave no response. Never- 
theless, he was going home with Mildred 
Steffens. 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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Snowdrift again 


Snowdrift 


made by the Wesson Oil people 


out of oil as good to eat as a fine salad oil 












































Polly, put the kettle on 
But don’t make tea. 
A cup of Steero, piping hot, 
It’s just the drink for me! 


Aways ready—always delicious—hot STEERO 
bouillon is made in a minute. Just drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube into a cup and add boiling water. Its spicy good- 
ness makes STEERO a treat at any time—at tea, at 
dinner, or just before bed-time. Add a STEERO bouillon 


cube to warmed-over dishes, gravy, hash 


or soup, for a 


tempting flavor that an expert chef might envy. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co., 270 William Street, New York 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEER 


Reg. US Pat. Off 





BOUILLON 


CUBES 


Oct. $1,191 
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The Final : 
of the Face Brick House 


Bing final economy of the Face Brick house can be explained 
in a few words. It costs a little more to build, but it effects 
big savings every year of its long life. A significant fact for every 
home-builder! And responsible for the increase in the number 
of Face Brick houses built in the last few years. Before you build, 


read “The Story of Brick.” 







aa aa 3 33 39 8 3 Se 


For your copy, address American 


Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, III. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


"The Story of Brick,”’a most artistic, illustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 

“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,”” says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bunga- 
lows and small houses. They are issued in four 
booklets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6- 
room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 
Please send stamps or money order. “I would not 





‘We are truly delighted with this 


part withthem forahundred times theircost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.’ 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 

om 350 designs submitted by architects, in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. “* ‘The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans I have ever seen.’ 


**The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of fq] 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects,and |i} 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. 
piece of literature.” 
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e Its Not Good Sense 


(Continued from Page 189) 


“Edmond,” she began timidly after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘I—I think I ought to tell you. It’s— 
it’s all my fault—your nice new suit ruined 
and everything. And it’s all my fault. I’m— 
I’m sorry.” 

She was not making the slightest impres- 
sion. She caught his arm. ‘“ Edmond, listen! 
I’ve just got to tell you the truth about that 
party. I made Mabel Leonard put me with 
you, because you’re the one I wanted to go 
with, and I really wanted to come home with 
you too.” 

Edmond laughed a_ hollow, mirthless 
laugh. But he did not look at her. 

“T did, Edmond. Truly I did. And I 
didn’t want to go home with Charlie at all,” 

“Then why did you try to get him to take 

your” 

“Edmond, I’ll just tell you the truth. I 
did it because—because I didn’t think you 
cared. I just didn’t think you cared one little 
bit one way or the other whether you went 
home with me or not.” 

Edmond laughed again, more hollowly 
and mirthlessly than before. For a while 
they walked in silence. 

“Edmond,” she begged pitifully at last, 
“here’s my gate, and I’ve got to go in, but, 
Edmond, I want to be sure you know I'm 
sorry.’ 

Edmond simply walked on. 

“Edmond,” pleaded Mildred desperately 
as she ran up to him—‘“‘ Edmond, aren’t you 
going to tell me good night?” 


ee knew what was expected of 
him. But this time, for once at least, he 
did not intend to do it. When Mr. Leonard 
had dragged them apart Edmond Rader had 
been on top. At last, in spite of everything, 
he was the captain of his soul. 

He turned in glad defiance of Mildred Stef- 
fens and all the world. “Now you listen 
here, Mildred Steffens,” he commanded 
clearly and dispassionately; ‘I didn’t want 
to take you to this party, and I didn’t want 
to bring you home, and I didn’t want to fight 
Charlie Ross, and I’m not going to do any 
more things I don’t want to do. It’s not 
good sense. I hope I’ll never see you again as 
long as I live, and if you want anybody to 
kiss you, you'll just have to ask somebody 
else.” 

Mildred stared at him, white-faced and 
wide-eyed. “If you think,” she said fiercely 
when she got her breath, “for one minute I’d 
let you kiss me, Mr. Edmond Rader, you are 
very much mistaken. I wouldn’t let any 
little old boy like you kiss me. So there!” 

The soul of Edmond Rader writhed in re- 
bellion against the bitter injustice of a world 
in which to strike a girl is cowardly. “T’ll— 
show—you!’’ he 
gulped out hoarsely, 
and with both his 
arms grabbed that 
fluttering provocative 
fluff of pink organdie, 
ruthlessly twisting it 
in a savage embrace. 
There was a sickly 
taste of lipstick, the 
pressure of her hard 
little teeth behind 
her soft lips, and 
within him the joy- 
less, dizzying rise of 
a conqueror. 


HE kiss for him 
had been as if he 
had dealt her a blow 
in the face, and for 
her as if she had re- 
ceived it. He shoved 
her away from him 
in disgust. Her 
pretty little face was 
all distorted and her eyes were blazing. 
“Oh,” she cried, ‘Edmond Rader! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself!’”’ Then she burst 
into tears and ran into the house. 
“No,” said Edmond grimly; “I’m not!” 
But he was. 


When his mother knocked at his door the 
next morning Edmond called out that he did 
not want any breakfast, and she went away 
smiling, to let him lie abed. But he got up, 





 -& 


put on his clothes, and waited until the 
sounds in the house told him that it was pos- 
sible to slip out unobserved. Until luncheon 
he stayed away; nobody has ever known 
where. Then he stole silently in again and 
up the stairs to his room, where, behind the 
closed door, he continued to bathe an eye 
which, instead of becoming less conspicuous 
under his treatment, was growing steadily 
greener and more darkly purple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rader were consulting in the 
library, and Mrs. Rader was crying a little, 
“But, John,” she protested, “Mrs. Steffens 
said she saw him. She was worried about 
Mildred and was watching for her at the 
window. Then to have Mrs. Leonard call up 
too—oh, if only that party hadn’t been at 
the Leonards’ ‘ 


DON’T care what a lot of hysterical 

women say,” persisted Mr. Rader; “Ed- 
mond simply is not that kind of boy. He’s 
stayed out all morning because he’s ashamed. 
That’s enough punishment. I tell you I 
know.” 

“But what if something awful should hap- 
pen some day, and we’d know it was because 
we didn’t do anything? You’ ve simply got 
to talk to him. Because you're really upset 
by things doesn’t mean you’re hysterical.” 

Mr. Rader was silent for a grave and 
thoughtful moment. “All right,” he said, 
“T will. But,” he stated defiantly to himself, 
“T will not be a moralizing parent and take 
the high and mighty attitude about right 
and wrong. It’s not,” he added, uncon- 
sciously employing a phrase of Edmond’s, 
“good sense.” 

Hardly a day passed that he did not long 
for some way of reaching this boy who was so 
much a part of him, but every day seemed to 
be slipping irrevocably a little farther away, 
and now was his chance to do the thing he 
had long wanted to do—simply to fling aside 
for once the thwarting réle of fatherhood and 
confess to him in unreserved detail some in- 
cidents of his own boyhood. If Edmond 
could realize that all these things had hap- 
pened to his father too, it would at least 
save much damage to his self-respect and 
might spare him. “If only I can get him to 
see,” Mr. Rader broke in upon his own 
thoughts, ‘that there’s no use _ being 
ashamed of anything except being ashamed.” 


HEN he knocked at Edmond’s door 

there was a long pause before he heard 
at last the boy’s desperate, miserable 
““C-come in.” 

“Poor boy!” thought Mr. Rader. 

He opened the door. Edmond looked up 
abjectly from where he sat on the edge of his 
bed. Save for the 
black eye, and a blue- 
white circle about his 
mouth, his face was 
flaming scarlet. Mr. 
Rader closed the 
door behind him. 
Then, though the 
boy’s sullen eyes 
were begging him to 
go on and get it over 
with, he suddenly 
realized that he had 
not the vaguest idea 
how to begin. For 
want of better to do 
he took off his glasses 
and put them on 
again. 

‘‘Edmond,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘we 
have been shocked— 
shocked and 
grieved—to learn of 
what happened last 
night.” He checked 
himself in alarm. That was not what he 
had intended to say at all, but with such a 
beginning it was already too late. “I hope,” 
he struggled blindly on, “that in the future 
we shall never be hurt by hearing of such 4 
thing again. 

“You ought to be very much ashamed. 
That sort of thing is wrong, very wrong; 
and—er—well, it isn’t right ——” 

Somehow that was what was expected of 
him. 


enia Namero —— 
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Fine silk hosiery was a luxury until 
Phoenix made clearly apparent the 
important fact that it is also an 
outstanding economy. If rightly 
made, silk stockings will carry you 
more miles in elegance and comfort 
than any other. This most happy 
combination of beauty and econ- 
omy has made Phoenix the best 
selling line of hosiery that the world 
has ever seen. Everywhere it is 
the accepted standard of quality 
for men and women and children. 
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Styles that ‘New York Sho howing! 
yles that New lor Ops are snowing; 
If you had all the New York newspapers eee ane 
coming to yourhome every morningand [ — ll Pe Meteng F ne 
watched all the daily style offerings of 4 Madempisen, satis’ 
New York’s fine stores, it is doubtful if cont! 
you’d see more of the styles New York’s ig 
fashionable women are wearing than to p 
you'll find in the pages of the “National” not ¢ 
Style Book for Spring. cont 
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This wonderful book is just ready for amo! 
your eyes. And it is brimming over a 
with the styles that New York shops sat 
are showing. Since the day our style was 
correspondence from London and Paris keep 
gave us the earliest hints of what the aw 
new Styles were to be, “National” oa 
Style Experts have been watching every rest 
new tendency. her 
vigo 
All the New Styles! a 
We have been style specialists for 35 have 
years, all of that time right here in New 7 
York, so you can imagine how easy it ‘“ ple 
is for us to see the new style ideas far Leal 
in advance. And we have seen a// that ria 
are worthy —inspected hundreds of _ 
styles —and brought together in the new and 
**National” Money-Saving Style Book dila 
for Spring what we believe you will say ness 
One of the loveliest modes of the new season. A dis- is the finest revue of New York’s good bod, 
tinctive “National” adaptation of a Paris motif evles thet h . floo 
that is very charming in the slender lines the new ee a ee ae ar ae + a 
beltless model gives it. Notice the new Bishop sleeves, * ' eH 
the modish Chinese neckband and the three-tiered Write for FORs Say ews of it 
Skirt. Made of all-silk Canton Crepe. T 
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Your “NATIONAL” BOOK of the New SPRING STYLES reti 
is READY! One copy is YOURS—Free! . | 
We think it is the most complete showing of New York styles we par 
have issued in all of our 35 years of business! 324 pages— profusely _ 
illustrated—many in colors, parade Fifth Avenue styles before your sie 
very eyes. Yet it is packed so full of wonderful values that every S 
time you open it you’ll SAVE Ss, of o 
money! Write for your copy! | . Be 
Remember, of course, that however | eng 
much or little you wish to pay, | (ea hou 
there’s a “National” price that will | AN yy os, | Lef 
° 7 > ~ - | J > SH | _ 
satisfy you. Women’s Coats, for fe —— | th 
instance, range from $5.98 to $35. ! 4 ; “bi 
Women’s Silk Dresses, $7.98 to | . Ma 
$25. Girls’ Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. | Nis | bos 
Men’s All-wool Suits, $13.98 to cen 
$26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. | Write, for | ia 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits, 69c¢ | you 
Y Pi iy our Co YY , | 
to $14.50. Girls’ Dresses, $1.00 / 
to $6.98. Millinery, 79c to $6.98. | NOW! | 
Think how much you can save at. | [ 
**National”’ prices ! | Know the New York 1 
. sty pening « f ter 
And h kl styles at the opening © , 
nd you can shop so emg uy» a | the season. Simply say sur 
satisfactorily, too, at the “National. | you want Style Book 72 an 
For we have established two Homes | andit will come, without Th 
of Service!—two GREAT stores: | charge. 
one in New York City and one in If you can’t come to ry 
Kansas City—so that no matter New York, let New frie 
where you live in the United States, York pee te | of 
. : Write—N ~(ifyou | am 
youcan reach us very quickly by mail. lve EAST of the Mic | a 
Both “National”? Stores have exactly the staal Silas: wrelte us of . 
same style book, exactly the same New (epee ia real ” 
York styles at the same Money-Saving prices. New York, if ip sa 
of the Mississippi River, ne 
a . } * ‘it , t 
Shopping in the “National” Money- Every page will surprise you with Gan ¢ he pedo | —_ age — | write os at Kaness City.) | iri 
Saving Style Book is made vastly the values it offers. Fust try to y ton a Mon, ra C yr gd Pr ; aa he | th 
more delightful by the fact that you imagine where you can match them. ‘ i T dee 7 on ——— L — fin 
can buy your whole family’s wearing And remember every garment carries St GRE OS SNS Pe Ge ee fro 
apparel from its pages. Everything the “National” guarantee of “ Your Re 
for the children, whatever age they money back if you want it.” * o TI 
are. Everything for men. And all are Why not dress your whole family , de 
stylish, all are wonderful VALUES, at the “ National”? ... be sure of a Ona Od U1 rT) aft 
such as only “ National’s” long ex- style... and sure, too, of wonderful in 
perience in buying and tremendous saving! It is the easiest way to shop, 


volume can make possible. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


For the year following, her lawyer, General 
King, suggested that as nearly all of her 
constantly shifting managers had been un- 
satistactory I should take the managerial 
control, and that our names should be 
coupled in the advertising. This I agreed to. 
My hands were certainly full. In addition 
to playing many parts, I was now obliged 
not only to book time, engage people, make 
contracts, order printing, plan the produc- 
tions of several plays new to both of us, 
among them The Love Chase, Medea, and 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, and stage 
all the new pieces. 

My sorrow’s crown of sorrows, however, 
was the task of holding my star in order—to 
keep her broken to harness. I might 
as well have tried to manage a 
cageful of wildcats. She never 
could learn the lesson of 
restraint. The stress of 
her acting the more 
vigorous scenes would 
often react upon her 
physical strength. I 
have seen her fre- 
quently coming 
away from the 
“curse’’ scene in 
Leah, waves of hyste- 
ria passing over her; 
fingers snapping, nerv- 
ous laughter on her lips 
and the pupils of her eyes “4 
dilating to an entire black- —e 
ness. Then in a moment her — 
body would be stretched upon the 
floor of her dressing room, rigid as iron and 
quite unconscious. The condition would last 
five or ten minutes, and she would come out 
of it as weak as a kitten. 

The season was, to say the least, tumul- 
tuous. When it was half over I served notice 
upon her lawyer, dissolving the partnership, 
although he and his client offered an equal 
share of the profits for me to continue. 

She married a few months after this and 
retired from her profession. It was a union 
of short duration. She emerged from her 
retirement, and was again seen in her old 
parts, to which she added Imogen in Cym- 
beline. 

And now comes the last scene of all in this 
strange, eventful history. 

Six years had passed since the dissolving 
of our partnership. On Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, in 1898, I was journeying from a Michi- 
gan town to Detroit to fill a week’s starring 
engagement at the Opera House. Half an 
hour away from town my advance man, 
Leffingwell, met me on the train. 

“T don’t know if you will approve of what 
I have done, Mr. Skinner,” he explained, 
“but I had to act on the moment. Margaret 
Mather died two days ago at Charleston, 
West Virginia, and they have brought her 
body to Detroit. They’re waiting the funeral 
ceremony until you reach the city. Her 
manager, Mr. Whitney, and her family wish 
you to act as a pall bearer.” 


‘Margaret Mather’s Funeral 


T WAS a warm day in spring and in my 

traveling clothes I was rushed to the ceme- 
tery where the little mortuary chapel was 
surrounded by an idle mob of men, women 
and children—at least five thousand of them. 
The driver of our carriage dug a slow lane 
through the mass that blocked the approach. 
Within the chapel lay all that was mortal 
of Margaret Mather. A very few invited 
friends were present as mourners, and a row 
of her immediate relations in somber garb, 
among whom sat her old father, gaunt, 
tugged and erect, his black suit much worn 
and his collar without a tie. 

A smug-faced minister, with self righteous- 
hess stamped upon every feature of his coun- 
tenance, began his funeral address with “My 
friends, it is not for us to judge or condemn 
the faults of the deceased.”” When he had 
finished his painful exordium, a quartette 
from the Geisha Company essayed to sing 
Rock of Ages and made sad work of it. 
Then the coffin lid was removed above the 
dead woman’s face. Peace had come into it 
after many years of tempest. She lay clad 


vagy white-beaded Juliet gown. She had 








no other, for she died practically penniless. 
When her ‘trunk was opened not even a 
change of underwear was found; her stage 
costumes and a few small belongings were 
all that were left. It had been understood 
that the public might have a view of her 
face, and by the time the services were at an 
end the mob pressed closer and closer to the 
chapel doors until women were fainting and 
confusion reigned. When the doors were 
thrown open a fight ensued for precedence; 
hats were knocked off, garments torn, elbows 
were thrust into faces and screams arose 
from the seething crowd. The mistake was 
detected and a struggle followed to bar the 
way again. In the closing of the doors some- 
body’s fingers were crushed. We 
oe got out only with the aid of the 
' police. 
Helena Modjeska Chla- 
powski, Countess Bo- 
zenta, to give her full 
title, was past her 
bloom of youth when 
\ I became her leading 
| man. My late star 
| Margaret Mather 
had, in a spiteful fit, 
called her an old 
woman. Old she was 
not; not even in years 
or appearance, and cer- 
tainly not in spirit. That 
was unquenchable, and in 
~~ her art she was at her very 


—— heyday. IfI were to select the 


words that best described the indi- 
viduality of her work they would be eagerness 
and joy, particularly joy. There was joy in 
her laughter as Beatrice; there was joy in her 
dark ambition as Lady Macbeth; there was 
joy in her mischievousness as Rosalind; 
there was joy in her feverishness as Magda; 
there was joy in the intensity of her love as 
Camille; in the humor of her Portia; and 
even in Mary Stuart at the moment of her 
farewell to the world under the shadow of the 
headsman’s ax, there was joy in her exaltation 
of resignation. It was joy always striking a 
different note, a joy restrained and admirable 
in execution; the great joy of artistry. 


Modieska, the Foyful 


S A YOUNGSTER in the late 70’s I first 
succumbed to the spell of her Camille. 
She had just been brought out from Califor- 
nia—whither this distinguished woman had 
immigrated with a knot of her Polish coun- 
trymen—by Harry Sargent, a manager of 
sensational methods, known as “Scarf-pin 
Harry,” who in his announcements played 
up her title of “countess” and the splendor of 
the private car in which she traveled. 

The woman I met now had grown in 
power, in intellectuality, in command and 
in the victory over the handicap of her 
foreign accent. And she was no whit less 
attractive. 

I first appeared with Modjeska as Henry 
VIII in an opulent production of Henry VIII 
at the Garden Theater, New York, 1892. 
Madame’s Katharine was conceived and 
acted with fine sympathy, though the char- 
acter of this English queen was less adapted 
to her Polish accent and personality than 
some of the other things in her repertory; but 
she was always the artist, and nothing that 
she did was other than worth while. 

I made up for the part on the assumption 
that Henry, who in his youth was an athlete, 
a skilled horseman and a gay young blade, 
was in his early thirties at the time of his 
divorce from Katharine of Aragon. The 
gross butcher of the Holbein portrait was 
of a later date when much matrimony had 
driven Bluff King Hal to flesh. 

Before we concluded the New York en- 
gagement many plays were given. It was 
grueling work, they were all presented prac- 
tically within the one week, and when the 
closing performance had seen me through the 
part of Benedick in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, and I could look back on Macduff, Pos- 
thumus, Orlando and Sir Edward Mortimer, 
played, out of the way, done for, I actually 
fell upon my knees in gratitude, whereat 


(Continued on Page 194) 




















Style No. 83. 


Black kid two-strap 
sandal, black kid bow, 
medium rubber heel, 
best quality materials 
and workmanship 
throughout. 





uburn, Maine 


SENT FREE 


Our normal foot chart. Tells how nearly 
perfect your feet are—interesting and in- 
N structive. Will prove useful in future shoe 
} fittings. 




























“Constant Comfort’”’ 




















AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Comfort Shoes 
Western and Southern Sales Branch, 
414A North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Sales Office and Factories, 





This trade-mark is 
stamped on the sole and 
heel of every pair of 
“Constant Comfort”’ 
Shoes. 


Shoes for Women 


This scientifically constructed last is so 
shaped as to gently support the foot, 
giving a sense of buoyant energy, while 
the fine light kid and heavier but flex- 
ible turn sole afford delightful foot 
freedom and relief from 
strain in walking or 
standing. Quality mate- 
rials, finely finished. 
Style and comfort at most 
moderate price—various 
styles, brown or black 
kid, $2.50 to $6. 


‘‘A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness’’ 


Our latest booklet, showing various “Constant Com- 
fort”’ styles, will be promptly mailed you upon receipt 
of post card giving name and address. 





Black kid oxford, 


combination last, with mediumrub- 


ber heel. Best quality materials 
and workmanship throughout. 
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Orleans, Cincinnati 
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NVITE CHEER AND CONTENTMENT 


Please send, without charge, |Street 
your book, “‘ Unusual Deco- 
Ye) tative Effects for Bookcases” | Town__ 
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Gather good books for a li- 


brary. Globe-Wernicke is making bookcases for 
thousands of homes—bookcases that grow into noble 
proportions, that look right and areright! Buildthem 
up or ’round the room. Begin today, you'll add to 
them tomorrow. Period designs at popular prices 
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The Pilgrim 


A Beauty Spot 
in Every Home 


Spinet desks are beautiful as well as use- 
ful furnishings. Their charm, their grace 
and their historical association recom- 
mend them to every well appointed 
home. 


Shaw Spinets—in design, in style and in 
workmanship—are representative of the 
craftof the Grand Rapids woodworkers. 
From the wide variety of Shaw patterns 
and sizes you may choose the Shaw 
Spinet best suited for your home. 


The price, too, will appeal, but be sure 
it is a Shaw Spinet. They are sold 
through retail stores, only. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘A 
Beauty Spot in Every 
Home”’ illustrating a 
score of Shaw Spinets. 
Write Dept. 22 and give 
the name of your local 
furniture dealer. 


H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











Bea Nurse 


EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


LearninSpare Time at Home 


Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, practical nurses, 
mothers and religious workers 
by our fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands of successful gradu- 
ates. Established 25 years. 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 











} Sie can earn —_ learning. 
you are over 18 and under 
Earns $50 a Week 55 years send for illustrated 
“T am head nurse in little} catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
private hospital at $50.00 a Pages with FREE details of 
week," writes Miss Lillie D. money-back Guarantee and 
Foster of California. ‘Easily FREE NURSE'S EQUIP- 
earn $40 a week,” writes MENT. 
another of our graduates. 


“Fascinating work: my pay Chicago School of Nursing 
enables me to save money Dept. 32 








easily,” says another. 421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 





“You ARE 
Somebody!” 


Do you want to realize it? 
You can! 

You can for the thin’-‘ng, real- 
ize your True Self. And fulfill— 
fill full your desires for Health, 
Wealth, Friends, Family, So- 
cial and Business Success. 
This advertisement may be the 
turning point for you and your 
family toward the Heights of your 
Desire— 

As it has been for thousands of 
others who made the Turn by 
answering our advertisement. 





Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 
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madame embraced me sympathetically. It 
was a cruel week. Camille came later in 
Philadelphia, so that Armand Duval was not 
added to my New York woes. 

“T don’t always feel pleasant,” she said 
when I once asked if she was never ruffled. “TI 
used to lose my temper very often; so did Mr. 
Bozenta. But it was not wise for both of us to 
be excited at once, so we agreed that but one 
of us should lose our temper on any occasion 
while the other keeps calm.” 

“And does it always work?” I asked. 

“Perfectly,” she laughed; ‘‘ you see Charlie 
is excited all the time.” 

That her self-control was not always as- 
sured is verified not only by her confession, 
but by a legend of her first appearance in 
London. Adopting American methods of 
advertising which are, or were then, quite 
opposed to the style of English announce- 
ments, her managers were posting on hoard- 
ings, stray barrels, curbings, and wherever 
space could be stolen, the mysterious word 


MODJESKA 


Very few who saw it had the least notion 
of its meaning. Its appearance was puzzling 
and disturbing. 

Her leading man at that time was Maurice 
Barrymore, noted for his fine appearance, his 
ready wit and his atrociously “bad study.” 
On more than one occasion he had brought 
his star to the verge of tears by being hope- 
lessly at sea in his lines. One night after the 
mystery of “Modjeska” had been elucidated 
for the London public and had proved the 
sine qua non of success, madame, upset over 
one of Barry’s ‘mental lapses,” rated him 
roundly, quite hysterical and unnerved. 

“Mr. Barrymore—Mr. Barrymore,” she 
cried, ‘‘you are ungrateful. You owe me 
everything. I have given you your position. 
I have made you.” 

“Made me?” echoed Barry, not the least 
fazed; “why I was known in London when 
people didn’t know whether you werea woman 
or a tooth wash!” 


The Canary Bird’s Mistake 


HEN there is the episode of her first night 

in New York at the Union Square Theater 
as Camille. The stage had been set with un- 
usual care and elaboration, and as a pleasant 
surprise, the property man had hung in Ca- 
mille’s boudoir a cage containing a live canary. 
When the curtain rose, the little creature, ex- 
cited by the lights and the animation of the 
scene, piped up with vigor. For a while 
madame went on with the scene, and then, 
her nerves shattered completely, seizing the 
cage she tore it from the hook and hurled it, 
with its offending serenader, into the wings. 
She had gone quite blind and deaf to every- 
thing but the irritating thrill of the canary. 
She only knew her great third act was in dan- 
ger of being ruined. She was quite oblivious 
of her action. The bird 
was not injured, but her 


of Ignace Paderewski, of the novelist Henryk 
Sienkiewicz—who won the Nobel prize in 
1905—of Jean and Edouard de Reszke. Her 
charities were never ceasing. I have known 
her to go on Sunday night to a squalid Polish 
settlement in Chicago and give all that was 
best of her art in a dirty, ill-ventilated hall, 
reeking with odorous humanity, in order that 
her fellow countrymen might once more 
hear their native tongue spoken on the stage, 
and a few homes might be cheered by money 
gained in aid of their needs. 

On the eve of a New Year in Milwaukee I 
gave a little supper party to the company. 
Everybody added his or her quota of story, 
song, improvisation. Madame’s contribution 
was unique. We were all in a sympathetic 
mood when she rose and said she knew a little 
recitation in Polish which might interest us. 
A tone of suspense and drama was struck at 
once. Her liquid voice became by turns mel- 
ancholy and gay, impassioned, tragic, light 
with happiness and blighting with bitter- 
ness. Laughter rang through it, and now 
sobs and moans. There was not a note in the 
gamut of emotions she did not touch. She 
finished with a recurrent rhythm, fateful and 
portentous. We were clutched by the spell. 
We didn’t know what it was about, but we 
knew it was something tremendous, and our 
imaginations were all aflame. 


Sandow Wouldn't Act 


N THE silence, after she had ended, there 

wasa long sigh, and someone asked: ‘‘What 
was it, madame? What was it?” 

“T merely recited the alphabet in Polish,” 
she answered. 

Our season ended in greatest harmony. 
During its later days Mr. Bozenta and I 
worked over a translation of Sudermann’s 
Heimat—Magda—to which he had procured 
the American rights. He made the direct, 
literal translation, and together we put it into 
colloquial English for Modjeska’s use the fol- 
lowing season, during which term I was to 
have my own opportunity in the characters 
of Shylock and Macbeth. 

Between seasons with Modjeska I was 
hastily summoned from a country sojourn to 
play Orlando in an open-air performance of 
As You Like It at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. The impresario of this occasion had 
announced an “all star” cast, which even 
included Joseph Jefferson and Sandow, the 
strong man. 

By doing a marathon I managed to get to 
New York, dig out my Orlando costume and 
catch Monday’s Limited for the West. 

Arriving in Chicago on Tuesday morning I 
was expecting to open the next evening in a 
fairground inclosure that had been named 
the Sylvan Dell. Sylvan it was—three 
scrofulous willows and a sickly oak; and 
under their shade a stage, camouflaged by 
artificial shrubs, had been erected. 

Much ceremony had 
been advertised for the 





contrition over the epi- 
sode was genuine. 

It was a pleasure to 
watch her at the many 
receptions tendered to her 
about the country—she 
had fine friends and wide 
popularity—and know 
that under the gracious- 
ness and dignity of that 
tall, erect, well-gowned 
woman, the impishness 
of the artist was crying 
to express itself. She had 


opening performance, in- 
cluding an address by the 
mayor of Chicago, Carter 
Harrison. 

But now it was discov- 
ered that many of the 
“star cast” had failed to 
materialize, the only im- 
portant actors visible to 
the naked eye being Rose 
Coghlan for Rosalind and 
E. J. Henley for Jaques. 

Sandow, the physical 
marvel, had declined 








Let us send you a copy of ‘‘How To Promote Your- 
self,” the New Thought booklet which has started 
thousands on the way to big things. 
FOR 10 CENTS we will send you not only the above 
9 booklet but a month's trial of 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and 
William E. Towne, editors. Inspiring personal success articles a fea- 
ture of each issue. Send your 10c today, and we will include “ The 


Eight Psychological Principles For Success.” The Elizabeth Towne 
Co., Inc., Dept. N-100, Holyoke, Mass. 


Tea Room Manaéets in Bid Demand 


Frestunee are being made in Tea Rooms,Cafete- 
rias, Motor Innsand Coffee Shopsevery where. 
You can open one in your own home—and make 
money hand over fist, or manage one already go- 

ing. Big salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Be independent. Write 
for Free Book, **Pouring Tea For Profit.’’ 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, 
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the diplomatic faculty of 
remembering names; a 
faculty which made her a 
welcome guest at 
women’s clubs and pri- 
vate homes, and brought 
joy to the heart of many 
a hostess. Her friend- 
ships lay among men and 
women prominent in lit- 
erature, music and art; 
her benefactions were nu- 
merous, particularly to 
her compatriots, among 
whom she had found and 
early encouraged the art 
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Charles with vociferous 
thanks. He was appear- 
ing in an athletic show at 
the Trocadero in town. 
When the proposition 
was put to him, he 
warmed immediately to 
the idea. 

“Me? I act; I play 
anything. Sandow— 
stronges’ man in de 
world?” Then, rather 
suspiciously, ‘“‘Who do I 
wrestle?” 
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with the right hatching equipment. 
Remember, success depends not on how 
many you hatch, but on how many you raise. 
Chicks that hatch out weak and wobbly and live but 
a few days mean nothing to you but trouble and loss. 


Queen Incubators 


are famous all over America for big hatches of 
strong, healthy ChicksThat Live and Grow. 

It is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen 
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conditions throughout the entire hatching period. 
, Ask for free catalog. 
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100 in script lettering, including twe 
e sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 4 
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Drop a little ‘“‘ Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
na “Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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He was told the Orlando was an actor 
named Skinner. 

“He’s strong man?” 

“Well, not exactly. You see, in this play 
you and he have this bout, and he throws 
you, and ——” 

“He what?” 

“He throws you; it’s in the play.” 

“Look ’ere! See dose people?” And San- 
dow pointed to a long queue of people at the 
Trocadero box office. “Who dey 
come to see? Me, Sandow, 
stronges’ man in de 
worl’. Nobody can 
trow me.” 

“But that’s the 
way itis in the play.” 

“Dat’s all right. 
You change de play; 
I wrestle.” 

That was why 
Sandow did not ap- 
pear as Charles. 
Confronted by a 
growing dilemma, 
the managers post- 
poned the opening. 
The next day I was 
near the entrance 
gate when a human 
gorilla came shuffling 
up. His neck and chest and shoulders were 
so expansive they seemed out of drawing. 

In a husky voice he inquired for the man- 
ager. Apprehension crept over me. Was 
this a Charles? I asked the nature of the 
business. 

“T hear dey want a wrassler,”’ he replied. 

“And who are you?” I asked. 

“My name’s Lewis; Evan Lewis, the 
strangler.”” I looked cautiously about. No 
one was watching us. “I’m sorry,” I said 
confidentially, ‘but we’ve just engaged a 
man for the job. But I know where we can 
get the finest glass of beer in the grounds. 
Come with me.” 

After two foaming seidels I expressed my 
delight at the honor of meeting him and my 
regret at the misfortune that had deprived us 
of his services, and left him. 

Strangler Lewis—horror! A former dresser 
of mine was finally pressed into service as the 
wrestler. 

I have encountered some notable Charles— 
including that of the redoubtable William 
Muldoon, now New York State Boxing Com- 
missioner. The Elks had bought out the 
house for the performance of the Modjeska 
company in As You Like It for our opening 
in Baltimore, and Muldoon had volunteered 
as an added attraction. All day I was as 
nervous as a cat, seeking Bill in every possi- 
ble resort he was reputed to frequent that I 
might get him to rehearse the encounter with 
me. He was nowhere to be found until to- 
ward evening when I discovered him sur- 
rounded by a party of friends. He thought 
it too late to go over the business then, so I 
suggested his coming to the theater early. I 
was there at seven o’clock, but Bill sauntered 
in at ten minutes before the orchestra went 
in, by which time I had reached the conclu- 
sion that the wrestling bout was doomed. 

“What do you generally do?” he asked. I 
showed him. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” he remarked. “I tell 


you; when you see me put my shoulder down 
on the stage you fall on me.” 
“Ts that all?” I asked. 


«Muldoon Was Impressed 


“*TXHAT’S the finish.” What in the name 

of Hercules was I to do for the rest of 
the scene? He laid down the cigar that he 
was calmly smoking, brushed his short hair 
until he looked as though he had just come 
from the barber’s shop and threw his cloak 
over his athlete’s tights. 

When the fight began he stood in a waiting 
crouch. I hurled myself at his massive frame, 
and to my amazement found myself bound- 
ing back from him as if I were a rubber ball. 
Again—I was lifted, gently waved in the air 
and set down carefully on my feet. Then I 
began to get boiling mad. I tackled him 
from every side and seized every portion of 
him. Gibraltar would have been as easy to 
move. 





I heard madame say, “Oh, he will keel 
him.” Who was to be killed I couldn’t tell. 
I wanted to kill Muldoon, but I couldn’t. I 
couldn’t even muss his hair. 

Finally I felt myself at my last gasp. 
“Finish it. I’m all in,” I whispered. 

Giving me a strange look, he lumbered 
down on the grass mat and deliberately put 
his shoulder on the floor; immediately I fell 
on his chest, quite vanquished. Then the 

body of the unconscious Charles 
was borne off the scene. 

When I reached 
the dressing room 
Bill was sitting on a 
stool calmly smoking 
his relighted cigar, 
not a hair ruffled. 
After a moment or 
two he said: ‘Skin- 
ner, you got some of 
the damnedest holds 
on me I ever saw.” 

The second season 
with Modjeska 
opened at Buffalo, 
and toward the end 
of the week my op- 
portunity came as 
Shylock, the first star 
part of Shakspere I 
had ever played. My Jewish gown and gab- 
erdines had been the labor of love of an artist 
of a costumer, Barthe, in London. Old vel- 
vets, brocades and sables had been used in 
its construction, and though it was brand 
new, it looked as if it had been worn for 
generations. 


My Own (Company 


HE demonstration at the end of my Tubal 

scene, and again after the ejection of the 
sorrowing Hebrew from the court, a scene 
wherein I had felt all the bitterness of .Chris- 
tian persecution of the race, formed one of 
those occasions that in nearly every actor’s 
life he loves best to remember. 

Macbeth came later. In it I wore gorgeous 
robes of shaded reds, designed by Barthe, and 
was armored and jeweled by an armorer 
whom I had discovered on the Boulevard 
de Magenta in Paris. I satisfied myself pic- 
torially in the part, but never convinced my- 
self wholly as to my embodiment of the 
character. I felt that I lacked the rugged 
temperament, the savagery and stateliness 
Macbeth should possess. I never did like 
kings. Of course one always excepts Richard; 
he is a fellow of craft and fascination, and 
besides, a limp and a hump help tremen- 
dously. 

Later on we produced Magda, the first 
American performance in English of the 
Sudermann piece. Madame had set her 
heart on this play, and put her last ounce of 
enthusiasm into her acting. Her Magda was 
temperamental, buoyant and vital, and quite 
captured her audience. Her broken English 
was much less a handicap to her than in her 
Shaksperean parts. 

The season closed with a substantial profit 
to the Chlapowskis, and madame bade me 
good-by, to return for a year to her native 
Poland, wishing me success in my following 
season, which was to see me as a star in my 
own right. I had been preparing for this 
during the previous months, after madame’s 
Polish visit had been decided upon. She and 
her husband had given me encouragement in 
my venture, even at one time offering a ten- 
tative financial backing. I took over six 
members of her company and her business 
manager, who was to be a partner in the 
enterprise. 

When I decided to plunge into the venture 
of managing my own company I set about to 
find a play, and my friend, Henry Miller, then 
leading man of the Empire Stock Company, 
transferred to me his rights to His Grace de 
Grammont, a romantic comedy of manners 
by Clyde Fitch. “Iam glad the play goes to 
you,” wrote Miller, “not only because I be- 
lieve in it, but also because I have faith in 
you.” He further made me a present of the 
music score he had commissioned William 

Furst to compose. This play was a natural 
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Winters come and go— 
Lablache stays on. What 
the complexion needs to pro- 
tect, beautify, and pre- 
serve—Lablache provides. 
Economical, clinging, pure, 
and safe. Delicately fra- 
grant. 
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Face-Powper 


Two Sizes 


50c and $1.00 
of druggists or by mail. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream. Refuse substitutes 
—they may be dangerous. 


Sample Free 
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125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ust say Scof lissue 


saves conversation 


The women of delicate perceptions is quick 
to recognize in ScotTissue a paper particu- 
larly adapted to feminine requirements. It is 


soft and soothing. It is instantly absorbent. 
It is white, pure and sanitary. It is wrapped 
dust-proof. And—it is easy to ask for in 
the stores. A sample of ScotTissue sent 
free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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a reflect good taste. Tables of character like the handsome 
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will add distinction to your living room. Imperial tables by Grand 
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proof of enduring quality. 
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successor to Fitch’s well-known Beau Brum- 
mel, then still in the repertoire of Richard 
Mansfield. 

I had no opportunity of meeting Fitch be- 
fore the opening of my season in Chicago. He 
saw the play for the first time at Christmas in 
Philadelphia and was apparently pleased, but 
he fretted because the women’s heads did not 
look enough like King Charles spaniels. He 
transformed himself into a hairdresser after 
the final curtain and, armed with a comb, his 
mouth full of hairpins, he proceeded to ar- 
range each woman’s wig as he thought his- 
torically correct, explaining how important it 
was that they should not look natural but 
thoroughly artificial. 

Ten years later, when Fitch had become 
the most popular of American playwrights, I 
revived this comedy with lavish expense and 
a company of high-salaried actors. 

In person and clothes Fitch was something 
of a dandy. He had an enormous love for 
beautiful things, and his taste was impeccable. 
He was generous, loyal, a good friend. He 
never intentionally wounded a member of the 
cast in one of his plays, and to avoid this he 
preferred always to pass upon the people en- 
gaged. In my first production of his play he 
had to take what the gods provided, since he 
was then in his beginnings, but in my revival 
he was most particular. One woman I en- 
gaged was without his approval, and he made 
up his mind that she could never play the 
part; that she would kill the play, and so on. 
After the first performance in Boston, when 
he came home with me to supper, I tried to 
convince him that the lady had given a very 
satisfactory account of herself. But he was 
adamant. ‘Why, Skinner,” he insisted, “she 
is so dramatic that she could not even take 
a boiled potato off the dish without stab- 
bing it.” 

The first production of His Grace opened 
at Rockford, Illinois, and then came a suc- 
cessful engagement at the Grand Opera House 
in Chicago. The critics were kindly— Miss 
Durbin, who had been the juvenile woman 
with Modjeska, being especially praised for 
her sympathetic Mistress Hamilton. 

I was my own boss now. I saw nothing but 
prosperityahead. But fromthenceonthrough 
the season it was a sadly different story; I 
could obtain bookings, but not audiences. 

New Orleans was one of the bright spots of 
this first season; it would be a bright spot in 
any season, good or bad. I mean we did a 
paying business at the Grand Opera House, 
formerly the Varieties Theater, and now de- 
molished. The owners of the establishment 
were the Varieties Club, a collection of choice 
old vatted Creole spirits who had the hated 
privilege of entering the theater free at any 
time. Two rows of armchairs were railed off 
directly back of the orchestra pit—the best 
places in the house—and to this inclosure 
there was a private passage. These old nui- 
sances, after dining and wining copiously, had 
a habit of clattering into their places during 
scenes of intensity and quiet on the stage, dis- 
tracting the attention of the audience and 
going soundly to sleep. 


cA Yes That Lasted 


WING to the heat, matinées began at 

twelve o’clock. By half past two we 
were out of the theater, joining the stream of 
promenaders on Canal Street, admiring the 
beauty of soft-eyed, smiling New Orleans 
matrons and maidens, and the dignity of 
calm aristocrats who might have been of the 
old noblesse. 

One morning when the sun was burnishing 
the ovenlike tombs of Metairie Cemetery, 
in which the dead of New Orleans are laid 
away because the moisture of the earth will 
not permit of interment, under the gray 

lumes of Spanish moss swaying from the 
ive oaks, with the chameleons pausing on 
vines and epitaphs to cast curious glances at 
us, I asked my leading lady, Miss Durbin, to 
be my wife. As the lady said yes, it is possi- 
ble that my fondness for New Orleans may 
be in part accounted for. 

After our understanding had been made 
complete, she found courage to tell me a se- 
cret. In the last act of The King’s Jester there 
is a cruel situation wherein Triboulet, hav- 
ing bargained with the cutthroat Saltabadil 


to deliver the body of King Francois into 
his hands, receives, instead, the body of his 
own daughter, Blanche, in a sack. ‘Think. 
ing it the king, he kicks the body with de. 
moniac glee before throwing it into the river. 
I thought I had been cautious in this act 
placing the sole of my foot against Miss Dur. 
bin’s arm before giving her the necessary 
shove that indicated the savagery of my glee, 
I was sure that my foot action had been 
merely a theatrical gesture. Miss Durbin 
now confided to me that her left arm had 
been black and blue all the season. 

From New Orleans we worked north again 
through Arkansas and played in Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff and Helena. 

At Memphis I received a certainty for the 
opening of a new theater, The Lyceum. As 
is common to such occasions, the building 
was not fully completed on the opening day— 
the temporary scaffolding on the stage had 
not been taken down, and during its removal 
a workman was thrown to the floor and killed. 
This disaster was not known to the beauty 
and fashion who, for the opening, made the 
auditorium like a scene from a play. The 
Memphis belles wore their choicest gowns, 
and with their escorts occupied every avail- 
able seat, each lady carrying a single Amer- 
ican Beauty rose. The picture on the stage 
was surpassed by the picture in front of it. 


The Wedding Day—and Rich Hopes 


UT the catastrophes of the night were not 

ended. At the finish of the first act the 
iron curtain, which was to descend slowly on 
the minuet of De Grammont, fell with a 
crash, missing by not more than an inch or two 
Robert Peyton Carter, who was just then on 
the front segment of the wheel. The man on 
the curtain rope leaped up to check the fall, 
but the rope, which was of steel, tore through 
his grasp, skinning the flesh from the palms 
of his hands. This man was in the theater 
employ for some years and on my visits to 
Memphis never failed to show me the per- 
manent scars on his hands. 

There was quite a throng at our stage door 
after the Wednesday matinée. As we made 
our way through the crowd one disillusioned 
maid looked at me and exclaimed: “Oh, 
shucks! He’s got gray hair!” 

At Detroit I made a revival of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, repeating my performance 
of Shylock. My leading lady graciously re- 
signed the part of Portia to Sarah Truax, 
playing instead Jessica, in which she had 
been most charming in the Modjeska produc- 
tion. The season wore on with scant returns. 
In spite of our auspicious start, and though 
I never quite lost the belief that fortune’s 
caprice would turn up aces, it wasn’t always 
possible to blot out the memory of a proces- 
sion of substantial salary envelopes, stretching 
back through years of Saturdays. It was 
sometimes difficult to keep a stiff upper lip, 
to totally ignore consequences. Paving the 
way to fame was a tedious process. The sea- 
son’s zero was met at Cincinnati, where the 
week’s receipts amounted to what [| later 
played to in a single night. 

Already I was looking toward next year. 
Harry Hamlin, manager of the Grand Opera 
House in Chicago, introduced me to the poems 
of Francois Villon in the Payne translation, 
with the suggestion that there might be a 
play about Villon, and I fed the fires ol my 
hopes by working out a scenario. I sent the 
result of my labors to my brother Charles, 
who took up the task of writing with enthu- 
siasm. April was bringing the tour to a close. 
Some bills were outstanding and could not be 
met—they were mainly for printing; but the 
company was paid. After that, there was 
very, very little left in the treasury. 

The closing date of our bookings was on 4 
Saturday at Corning, New York. The major 
part of the company went on an early Sunday 
morning train to Chicago, leaving behind a 
little party, the principals of which were Miss 
Durbin and myself. It was our wedding day, 
the first wedding that ever had taken place 
in the New Christ Church at Corning. It 
was a beautiful day in April. Our assets 
were mainly rich hopes. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The fifth and last article 


in this series will appear in an early issue. 
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Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 





The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 








Nine million germs on 
one cleaning cloth! 


A BRAND new cloth, 20 inches square, 
was used for one week in the usual 
cleaning work around’ a house—wash- 
ing woodwork, cleaning closets and wash 
basins, wiping rugs, etc. 


At the end of the week, the cloth was 
washed thoroughly with soap and water, 
wrung as dry as possible, and after- 
wards rinsed twice in clear water. Then 
it was given to a leading New York 
bacteriological laboratory for microscopic 
examination. The laboratory report 
showed “a bacterial count of 9 x 106— 
that is 9,000,000 germs or bacteria were 

present on the cloth.” 





Germ-free cleanliness 
in every part of your home 


A vital safeguard of health 


F THE cleaning cloths, the brooms or the brushes 
I which you use around your home were placed 
under the microscope, you would be startled at 
the army of germs that would be revealed. 


These countless germs are a perpetual threat to 
the health of your family. In normal health the 
system can resist their attacks, but whenever the 
vitality becomes lowered, illness quickly results. 
Soap and water cannot destroy these germs. 
Only in one way can they be destroyed—by the 
regular use of an effective disinfectant. 


Disinfect as you clean 


Ir 1s not enough to disinfect frequently the places 
where germs are apt to breed and multiply most 
rapidly —the toilet bowl, the drain pipes, the gar- 
bage pail. These are the most dangerous spots. 
But positive sanitary safeguards demand germ-free 
cleanliness in every part of your home. 


You can easily have that germ-free cleanliness. 
Simply put a little “‘Lysol” Disinfectant into the 
water every time and everywhere you clean. Dip 


your cloth or brush or broom into this solution. 
Then you will be keeping your home not only 
clean, but safe and healthful throughout. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is completely soluble in 
water. It forms a clear, transparent solution, 
with no undissolved globules. Every drop is 
100 per cent effective in destroying harmful germ 
life. “And because of its soapy nature, it helps to 
clean as it disinfects. It is economical to use. 
Two teaspoonfuls in one quart of water make a 
thoroughly effective germ-killing solution. 


“Lysol” is the disinfectant used by hospitals— 
endorsed by physicians—sold by all drug stores. 
Insist upon obtaining genuine “Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant. It is put up only in brown glass bottles con- 
taining 3, 7 and 16 ounces. Each bottle is packed 
ina yellowcarton. The 3-ounce bottle also comes 
in a special non-breakable package for travelers. 
Complete directions come with every package. 


Write for booklet which gives complete infor- 
mation and directions for household and many 
other uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicn St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. 


Disinfectant 






















The type of women who wear Allen A hosiery usu- 
ally scrutinize carefully—the first time they buy it. 
For Allen A has been made for this type of woman. 


Every manufacturer, whether he be a publisher of 
books or a maker of hosiery—first selects that type 
of people with whom he wishes to associate his name. 
Then he sets up a standard. Not his standard. But 
the standard which they have established for all things 
in life which they will fully accept. Then he pub- 
lishes only that kind of book or makes that grade of 
hosiery which measures up to their ideals. 


moi’ £7 


For men, women and children 


tee ae Bele he S- A 





Allen A 


Underwear 


For men and boys only 


C...@.. M..B A % .¥% 
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They Withstand Scrutiny 


Probably no other one thing stands out so plainly 
among the wearers of Allen A hosiery as the fact 
that they wish to dress as well for themselves as they 
do for the eyes of others. 


Their greatest satisfaction is the knowledge that 
their intimate details of dress are as finely made as 
their outward garb. 


And when they buy they want to know, and will 
scrutinize to insure, that even the unseen is perfectly 


finished. 
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Worldly Goods 


(Continued from Page 26) 


executives usually eye young and pretty 
women who want favors. “You'll be per- 
sonally liable, eh? You have—er—some sep- 
arate means of livelihood?” 

He was yielding, I knew it. “I worked be- 
fore we were married, and I’m going to get 
another job today. And I’m going to keep 
right on working until we’re out of debt and 
everything’s all right again.” Oh, if he could 
have known what depth 
of earnestness was in 
that promise! 

I'd have killed him, I 
believe, if he hadn’t let 
me have the money— 
stabbed him with his 
paper cutter or choked 
him with my two hands. 
But he did let me have 
it, and as soon as I got 
it [started to hurry back 
uptown. My mind ran 
hurriedly forward to 
ways and means. Per- Dp \ 
haps Mr. Holbrooke WRAY A 
would take me back; at 
any rate it would take no 
more than five minutes 
to find out, as the next 
station but one would 
bring me near his office. I acted instantly. 

The elevator starter recognized me and 
nodded. ‘You ain’t been round for quite 
some time,” he said genially. 

I suppose I answered him, but I don’t 
know. I was debating whether I should 
have taken this little slice of time, or whether 
I should have gone on back to Walter. Oh, 
Walter, Walter, Walter! The furies seemed 
just behind me; I was almost in their claws. 

And Mr. Holbrooke was out. “Do you 
know when he’ll be in?” I asked my succes- 
sor, a little mousy girl, pale and subdued. 


~ 


“NTO, I DON’T,” said the Mouse. “He's 

souncertain. Say, he’s nice, isn’the? I 
guess you know that, you were here so long. 
I know I’m not half as good as you were, 
but I try, for it’s awfully hard to get a job 
nowadays that pays anything, and I’ve got 
to take care of my mother, and she’s not 
strong. I don’t mind telling you I was glad 
enough to get this, for I was just about down 
to my last cent.” 

Her volubility would have amused me at 
any other time, for I would have recognized 
it as an involuntary gasp of protest against 
Mr. Holbrooke’s eternal silence. Now I was 
struck with what the Mouse had said, not 
why she had said it. No matter how dire was 
my own need, I couldn’t ask Mr. Holbrooke 
to turn out a poor little Mouse like this, who 
needed every crumb. No, not even for Wal- 
ter could I do that. : 

[ ran all the way back to the Subway. No 
job, and I had said I was going to get one! 
But | didn’t dare take any more time to find 
one now. I must get Walter into the hos- 
pital with people to look after him. Then I 


would try again; I didn’t know how or 
where, but I must try, and I must succeed. 
I felt like a leaf in a gale, so driven was I 


by my terror and dread. Yet somehow I 


kept reasonably steady and cool as we pro- 
gressed through the ordeal of the ambulance, 
the cntrance to the hospital, the appearance 
of the day nurse, the getting Walter installed 


in hi. room. He had dropped into a stupor, 
and everything devolved on me. At last all 
the « {uestions were answered, those gruesome 


questions that seem to forebode sorrow, the 
Moivy lor the first week was paid, and the 


~ © was plainly desirous that I should 
eave 


\ ‘!'TH a tearing effort that racked my 
* body and wrenched my heart, I stooped 
and <issed Walter’s hand and left him. 
Doctor Haberman had stood by me like a 
bric - “You’d better go home and get some 
rest,’ he told me now very kindly. ‘“ You’ve 
bec) under a heavy strain.” 
“I've got to go and see about a few 
thinws first,” I told him, and then’as my eyes 
fell on the hospital clock: “Why, it’s only 
half past three.” 

It seemed as if it must be much later, I 
hac lived such ages since the morning and 
done so much and traveled such strange ways. 


ete 


AG, 
re 


, AN I found Veevee sitting 
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I was not conscious of any fatigue. Two 
selves seemed to dwell in my body, one so 
pressed by love and fear that nothing else 
mattered, the other centered on the necessi- 
ties of the emergency, intent on practical 
matters, concerned with details. It was the 
latter self I obeyed. The hospital was not 
far from Fifth Avenue and the side street 
where Madame Aimee was established. My 
thoughts turned there. 
Veevee was resourceful, 
practical; she might 
have a suggestion that 
was worth while. At any 
rate she was near, and 
every chance, however 
slight, must be investi- 
gated. 

Summer is the slack 
season for the big city 
dressmakers. Therefore 


M 


with two other girls, idle 
and comfortable, on the 
77 walnut and petit point 
French chairs of the first 
salon, a wonderful, wide 
room hung with brocade, 
creating at once an at- 
mosphere, as canny old 
Madame Aimee was fond of saying. It was 
distinctly an atmosphere of well-bred luxury, 
justifiable extravagance; it had a soothing 
effect on the prospective patron’s mind and 
a correspondingly devastating one on her 
check book. 


EEVEE, tall and slim and blond, looked 
the very elegant and sophisticated nymph 

of the place as she came to meet me. 

I told my story. ‘And, Veevee, I must get 
a jobright away,” was my climax. “I dropped 
in here on the chance that you might know 
of something or have heard of some- 
thing se 

Veevee wrinkled her slender threads of 
eyebrows. ‘Madame might take you on 
here if it wasn’t the dull season. But there’s 
no use thinking of that. I don’t know of any- 
thing definitely—wait a minute; one of our 
customers, who’s an awfully fashionable dec- 
orator—you know, makes a yellow cheese- 
cloth curtain and charges you two hundred 
dollars—well, she was in here yesterday, and 
she was saying to the fitter that she needs 
somebody in her place, that her best girl had 
left her for a rival; and she was all up in the 
air about it. I don’t know what the work’s 
like, or what she’d pay, but you could go 
round and see her. It’s only two blocks— 
East Fiftieth Street is where she is; very 
smart, you see, and fearfully exclusive, if you 
can believe what she says. Her name’s Mrs. 
Athelone; you must have seen pictures in the 
magazines, Effie, Decorated by Zaidee Tree 
Athelone. She’s the one. Go round and see 
her, and I'll try to think up something else in 
the meantime, and I’ll ask the other girls 
too. Cheer up, duckie; Walter’s such a 
husky, he’s sure to have a light case and 
maybe he hasn’t got typhoid at all. Lots of 
doctors make mistakes.” 





HE put a protecting arm around me and 

hugged me. It was-sweet and consoling 

to feel that she cared, that she wanted to help. 

“Oh, Veevee ” Tt was all I could 

say, but I hugged her back again hard, and 
she knew what I meant. 

“Now, now, honey child, brace up! That’s 
all right. I'll be round this evening to see you 
too.” 

Yes, Veevee understood. It was with a 
sense of having distanced a little the furies 
of terror and fear that I hurried on to Mrs. 
Athelone’s. 

It was smart. It was fearfully, patently 
exclusive. It had even more atmosphere 
than Madame Aimee’s. There were silver 
walls, vaguely patterned, and taffeta curtains 
of elusive sea-green blue. An old desk of 
crackling creamy lacquer, open to show 
bright scarlet shelves like an elves’ cave, 
stood beside a settee of satinwood, garlanded 
with painted roses and pearls. There were 
demure Sheraton chairs; tables of old walnut 
with golden shells; a screen that repeated the 
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Must Your Beauty Be 
Sacrificed on Home Altars? 


You, who work untiringly to make 
your home attractive, take just a 
little time for yourself. Your home 
is guarded against the bleak winter 
with added protection. How about 
your skin? Is it being protected too? 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, a delight- 
ful toilet necessity, will prepare your 
skin to meet this most hazardous 
time of year. In addition to wind 
and weather which bring chaps, 
furnace heat and housework play 
havoc with your skin. Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion supplies the 


“precious moisture” which keeps the 
skin soft and lovely. Get into 
the habit of using this delicately 
perfumed lotion on your hands and 
face several times each day, and 
your complexion will look as fresh 
and well cared for as your home. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is for sale 
everywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Regular price 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, 
New York. Selling Representatives : 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New 
York, Toronto, London & Sydney. 


Frostilla 


CHragrant [otion 












You'll Like Your 


Aut 


Speeds Up the Washi 

This is the Twin Tub Automatic—a machine that speeds up the washing 
and does more of the hard work. Wash in one tub, rinse in the other; 
motor drives both tubs and wringer at same time. 

Costs no more than the average washer with only one tub, yet it is a 
great time-saver and labor-saver. No woman who once uses a Twin-Tub 
Automatic will be content with any single-tub machine. 


Automatic Washers—both double and single tub—are now equipped 
with the new Aluminum 


HYprRo-DISC 


The Hydro-Disc is probably the greatest pe pet in a washing machine 
agitator ever devised. During several years of continuous tests, it has demon- rie 5 8 ringer. Byars 
strated very remarkable results. ian = Bs icp aden ee ol 

The peculiar design of the perforated projections on | cums -Gi Cai “Gin at Os lt ed es ss ee es i 
its lower surface keep it continuously floating—it will 
not sink wodes an in the clothes. kg ing —_ ! Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
way atas of fifty-five times a minute, it drives the 
water in a furious and continuous reverse whirlpool— 301 W. Third St., Newton, Iowa 
outward, downward, inward and upward in the center : 
through the clothes. The speed and thoroughness with 
which it cleanses soiled clothes is almost magical. { 

Easy payments on the latest model Automatic may 
be arranged through your local dealer. Send post card | Name 

= 

















Single Tub Automatic 
With Copper Corrugated Tub, 





Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric 
Washers, also prices and terms. 


for free illustrated folder of complete line of single and 
double tub machines. 

Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
301 W. Third St. 


Town State 





Newton, lowa Street Address 
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Paris, Jran ce 
( Fondée €n 1774 
Poudres de LUXE 
PIVER’S incomparable Poudres de Luxe s the 





precious quality of imparting that most desired, in- 
bs ta de spired and finished touch to the complexion, which 
Blenchs, Roses, Rachel, end daintily enhances one’s natural charms. 
Naturelle. These matchless Poudres, with true French artistry — 
95 cents the Box. dati from 1774—are delicately odeured with 
PIVER’S world-renowned Parfums of Personality, 
which subtly and sweetly breathe an aura of loveliness 
that clings as prettily as Romance and Youth itself. 
To further emphasize one’s personality with an 
individual odeur throughout the toilette, all of 
the following world-renowned PIVER odeurs— 


VELIVOLE — POMPEIA — AZUREA — FLORAMYE — 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR—ASTRIS, etc. 


may be obtained in 


Parfums — Poudres — Rouges — Sachets — Eaux de Toilette — Eaux 
Vegetales—Savons—Talcs—Cremes—Concentres—Sels pour Bains. 


Millions of boxes of PIVER’S Poudres de Luxe sold annually is 
convincing proof of the popularity of these matchless creations. 


At All Good Dealers’ 


L. T. PIVER, Inc. 


118 East 16 Street, New York City 
Chas. Baez, Selling Agent for U.S. 


TALCS 


In new con- 
venient metal 
containers 
with patent 
sifler-top. 


35 cents Each, 





SACHETS 


For Milady's Lin- 
gerie. Exquisitely 
lasting—in ail 
PIVER odeurs. 


One ot. 75 cents. 
Four oz. $2.15. 













POUDRES 
COMPACTES 
Thin model—size 2% inches. 
Three shades—Blanche, 
Rachel and Naturelle. 
$1.00 Eacn. 


ROUGES 
OM- 
PACTES 


Thin model—size 11% inches. 
Two shades— Rouge Blonde— 
a delicate Orange-Tangerine, 
or Rouge Brune—a lovely 
deep rose. 90 cents Each. 





REFILLS 
In Poudres and Rouges—all 
shades. 40 cents Each. 





































Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 








An Ele 
Fireless Gohee Saves 50 to 


What It Will Do 





Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; 
a 5-pound roast uses 
electricity about 20 
to 25 minutes. 

Cooks all vege- 
tables—Eight medium 
sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 
12 minutes. 

Does all baking— 
A pan of biscuits, a 
cake, beans, use elec- 
tricity 12 to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Cooks a 
boiled dinner complete 
—using electricity about 
40 minutes. 

Broils-Fries-Toasts 
Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 


73% Co 


ERE is the easiest, cheapest method known to prepare the family meals. With the same 
electric current that lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one- 


* half the cost of any other method. 


It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you 


every cooking, baking, roasting, broiling, frying, boiling and toasting facility of the expensive 
electric range, plus every advantage of the fireless cooker, at less than you would pay for even 


a good gasoline or oil cook-stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 


Use Electricity, 4 to 3 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost than ever before. h priced cuts of meat direct facto: 
can be discarded for lower priced cuts and inexpensive Try the AU 


healthful. No “pot-watching.”” No worryi 
burning. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 


or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as_ stantly refunded. 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 


to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or ' EE—Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better cook- 
uts it elf ing. Gives complete directions and rec- 7 ~ 
—special A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give 
proper balanced rations 
as determined by Home 
Economic experts. Sent 
REE, 


discs to heat. You use electricity only to pring the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically 

off. The heat F ng pay for is used for only one-fourth to  ipes—all details of construction 
one-third of the cooking time. 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. offer. Write now. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 813, Alliance, Ohio 


Guaranteed Wear-Ever factory price—easy terms, full informa- 
It is aluminum _ tion of great money saving introductory 


Canadian Address: 
Georgetown, Ontario F 


Get My Special Offer 


30 Days’ Trial— Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
offer and easy terms to 5, 
OMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk 
food made equally appetizing, more nutritious and for thirty daysin your own kitchen. 
about Use it to prepare every meal—if 
you and your family cannot hon- 
. fe , po ed that yes - en, that 
ot a penny additional ex- you have never had more delicious, 
No Special Wiring pense for wiring and fixtures. better-cooked meals, send it right 
Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron back and your money will be in- 


FREE MENU INDEX 
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housewives. 
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sea colors of the curtains; and over it was 
flung a Spanish shawl of impudent canary, 
flowered in exotic gorgeousness. Mirrors, 
carefully placed, repeated and enlarged. A 
litter of costly bibelots, silver boxes, bubbles 
of Venetian glass, painted fans with ivory 
fretted sticks, fugitive scraps of lace and 
velvet teased the eyes with their multiplicity 
and uniqueness. A beaded bell pull made a 
gash of color on the wall. Old satin, faded to 
a rose of infinite allure, lay across a carved 
chest. It was confusing, delightful. The 
colors were like fragrance, like voices singing. 
Even in the depths of my need and my misery 
I was conscious of a throb of involuntary 
pleasure, responsive to the lively stimulus 
of the beauty about me. 


HEN I looked at Mrs. Athelone and 

found her more interesting than her sur- 
roundings. She was one of those women who 
might seem young, were it not for the knowl- 
edge of their eyes, the subtlety of their lips. 
Her red hair, touched with henna, her slender 
gray gown, effective against her curtains, the 
beads of old Sicilian amber, strung on a ruddy 
cord, held her own “values” against the 
costly trifles about her. 

She watched me appraisingly as I talked, 
looked me over from head to feet. ‘Miss 
Virginia at Aimee’s sent you? Oh yes, the 
ashy blond girl with big eyes. I do need 
some one—to be here in the studio mostly, 
and talk to people who come in, and sell, and 
take messages, and answer that fiendish tele- 
phone in the right way. I had a wonderful 
girl. She’d been here for years. I suppose 
you’ve no experience? I like your voice 
though. And you’ve nice hands, though you 
don’t take care of them.” 

My poor hands—no, I hadn’t much chance 
lately to take care of them. I looked about 
me at the color, the orderly disorder, the art- 
ful lavish beauty of the room, and spoke im- 
pulsively. ‘I don’t see how anyone could 
leave this place. I love it here.” 

“That is a nice speech. We could get on, 
you and I. But I must warn you that I’m 
very difficult, very bad-tempered, and I will 
not have inaccuracy. To me it’s all seven of 
the deadly sins. Have you a gray frock?” 

I thought of my wedding dress. “Oh yes.” 

“T like my girls to dress in gray. I suppose 
you wouldn’t want to cut off your hair. It 
goes better short here.” 


T WAS a mad way of getting a job, I 

thought, but it rather appealed to me. 
“Hadn’t I better wait until you see whether 
I'll do? If you decided, after a week, that I 
was no good, my next employer might not 
want bobbed hair.” 

Mrs. Athelone smiled, showing small, even 
teeth. When she smiled she was charming; 
her hardness, her 
sophistication van- 
ished; she became a 
jolly cherub. She 
knew this very well, 
I found out later, 
and employed her 
smile only when it 
would be useful. 
“That isn’t bad. I 
don’t blame you for 
wanting to keep 
your hair; it’s 4 
lovely. I'll pay you 
twenty-five a week, 
and as that’s a very 
high price for a be- 
ginner at this sort of 
thing, I shall work 
you very hard. By 
the way, are you 
married? Did you 
say Mrs. Osborn?” 

I explained, add- D 
ing asentence about 
Walter’s illness, and 
Mrs. Athelone turned chilly. “I’m sure you 
won’t bring your personal anxieties into your 
place of business. I mean, exactly, there must 
be no running off suddenly to the hospital 
when you’re here, and no telephoning.” 

“T’ll certainly be conscientious about your 
time,” I replied. “ But if Walter is worse or 
needs me I’d go to him, no matter when it 
was or what I was doing. I hope it won’t be 




















” 


necessary.” My will stiffened against Mrs, 
Athelone, defying her. It was more than ] 
had expected to get, twenty-five dollars, but 
I wasn’t going into slavery for it. 

Mrs. Athelone wasn’t offended. Perhaps 
she liked people to take their own part. “] 
hope, too, that it won’t be necessary,” she 
said, and dismissed the subject as inconse- 
quential. “I suppose you can come at once— 
tomorrow morning? I have another girl, one 
who’s been here for some time—Angela 
Regan. She’s not much good except for her 
friends. It was my really valuable girl who 
left of course. My luck.” 

As I started back uptown I was conscious 
of an enormous let-down, a sort of physical 
and spiritual fading out. ‘If Walter only gets 
well,” I cried aloud, “nothing else matters, 
I'll do anything, anything, anything.” 

There was nothing uniquely heroic about 
what I did. It was what every woman who 
loves her husband would do in a like emer- 
gency. Certainly I didn’t think of myself 
as a heroine. I thought of myself, when I 
thought at all, as a poor, little, miserable rat 
of a soldier, with a broken sword, fighting a 
thousand gigantic adversaries armed to the 
teeth. I was scared almost to death and 
worried almost to death and nearly crazy, 
but I fought on. 


OW and then in the battle came a gleam 

of hope. Doctor Haberman, for in- 
stance, assured me that Walter wasn’t having 
a severe case of typhoid. Then he added: 
“ Any typhoid is dangerousand severe enough, 
but he’s having every care there at the 
hospital; his nurses are both excellent. Don’t 
tret, or you’ll be sick yourself.” 

“Tt’s easy enough to say that,” I retorted. 
The doctor and I were on fine terms by this 
time. ‘But if I could only do something for 
him. I get so enraged at my helplessness. 
Sometimes I almost hate Miss Miller and 
Miss Ewan.” 

“You don’t mean that!” 

“No, of course I don’t. They’re both 
splendid. But after all, he’s mine. He’s all 
I’ve got in the world.” 

I shall never forget what the old doctor 
answered. He looked at me steadily and 
seriously and seemed to ponder every word. 
“Child,” he said, ‘I would be the last, I 
hope, to disturb any wife’s affection for her 
husband. But I do not think he should be 
all there is in her life, all she has in the world. 
If you build too heavily on any human rela- 
tion you will inevitably suffer sorrow and 
disappointment. It does not round out life, 
nor complete it, to narrow it into one groove 
of affection. Keep on loving your husband 
by all means, but remember that you ‘ll be 
more interesting to him, and you're both 
likely to have more happiness, if you don’t 


center yourself on 
him in absorbing 
and exclusive 
devotion. ee 

“Any more good 
advice?” I asked 
naughtily, quite un- 
impressed. “.\ny 
special interest you 
recommend [or 








young matrons?” 
“Ves—children.’ 





FIHADstill been 

in Connersville 

such aremark would 

have seemed (is- 

tressingly broad to 

me. But I was at 

Corr least emancipaied 
from the simpering 

















silences and furtive 
false modesty that 
. , too often surround 
Nature’s greatest 

drama—creation. 

“T want children,” I said. “Did you 
think I didn’t?” 

“T didn’t know. So many of you young 
things get your heads all filled up with false 
notions. Looked at either as selfishness oF 
unselfishness, my dear, children are the only 
excuse for being that most of us have. To 











(Continued on Page 203) 
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Bucilla Package Outfits 


5115 (above left) Ready- 
made Bloomer ‘Dress of lovely 
yellow crepe finished with 
brown binding. With em- 
broidery cottons in brown, 
yellow and black to com- 
plete. 2 yr.. 4 yr. and O yr. 
sizes, $2.50. ' 


5113 (above center) 
Ready-made Romper of 
white suiting stamped for 
the new and simple Lazi- 
circle stitch; with em- 
broidery cottons in blue 
to complete. 1 yr. and 
3 yr. sizes, 8 5c, 


§119 (above right) Ready- 
made Dress and Hat of dotted 
Swiss (white ground with 
orchid dots ) and orchid organdie 
trimming. With embroidery 
cottons in pastel shades to com- 
plete. 2 yr., 4 yr. and 6 yr. 
sizes, 3.00 the set. 

















§130 (right) Ready-made Step- 
in (ombination of orchid Domino 
Voile, hemstitched, With em- 
broidery cottons in pastel shades 
to complete. Two sizes, 36-38 
and 40-42, $1.95. Nightgown 
to match, $2.75; Pajamas to 
match, $}.50. 


5134 (right, standing) 4 
ready-made Costume Slip of White 
nainsook with embroidery cot- 
tons in white to complete. Two 
sizes, 30-38 and 40-42, $2.00. 






Glossilla Embroidery ‘Rope 


The cushion illustrated to the left 
is one of the many new designs just 
created for embroidery with lus- 
trousGlossilla‘‘ Brighter than Silk’ 
Rope. You may purchase this floss 
either in individual skeins or in 
the convenient new Glossilla Kit, 
containing the proper number of 
skeins and shades of Glossilla Rope 
to complete the design. See the 
Glossilla scarfs, pillows and center- 
pieces at your dry goods shop. 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION FOR DEALERS 
We ari showing many merchants how to get their profitable share of the present 


tremendous activity in Art Needlework, Write for our explanation, Whether you 
now carry Art Needlework materials or not. 


The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


4 ‘Guerything 


just that. 








In the new Spring 1924 line just placed 
on sale at your dry goods shop, you will 
find lovely lingerie for yourself, charm- 
ing dresses and rompers for children, and 
decorative pieces for the home—you may 
have them al] without cutting and sewing, 


for Art Needlework,” 
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Reg. U. S, Pat. Office 
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~ 
TRADE MARK 


ART NEEDLEWORK 
MADE SIMPLE AND SUCCESSFUL 
AKING the <‘guess’’ out of art 


needlework is no slight achievement 
and Bucilla Package Outfits have done 





and puzzling over colors and quantities 
of embroidery cottons. Each Bucilla 
Package Outfit contains not alone the 
stamped article, of fine quality material, 
but also sufficient embroidery: flosses, a 
detailed lesson chart, and, at no extra 
cost, a needle of the proper size. Only 
a few are shown here—see the complete 
new line at your storekeeper’s or write 
for a free descriptive circular. 


Send in the coupon below (enclosing 4c to cover mailing) and you will 
receive a copy of ‘¢Art Needle-Krafts,’’ a book of helpful suggestions for 
the uses of Bear Brand, Bucilla and Glossilla Needlework Products. 


Bucilla Package Outfits 


5135 (above left) Ready-made Porch 
or House Dress—suitable for morning 
street wear—of brown crepe with 
embroidery cottons in attractive colors 
to complete. Two sizes, 36-38 and 
40-42, $3.00. 


§107 (above right) Ready-made 
Dress of mercerized batiste, with em- 
broidery cotton in white to complete. 
6 mos., 1 yr. and 2 yr. sizes, 85c. 









































Bucilla Package Outfits 


5145 (above) Crib Cover of white corded madras 
finished with pink or blue checked borders. With 
applique patches and embroidery cottons in colorful 
tones to complete, $7.50. Crib pillow (with back) 
to match, O5¢. 


5140 (above) Set of three ready-made tinted 
Bibs of pink or blue checked percale with novel 
White pockets and white binding. With embroidery 
cottons to complete, $1.25 set. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO., Inc. 
“Everything for Art Needlework” 


Fill in the coupon below, checking the item or items you 
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Name——— a 


Address 





Bear Brand and Bucilla Yarns 


HE children are cozily warm without the 

burden of heavy, bulky clothes in this 
beautiful hand-knit apparel. In Blue Book, 
Volume 45, are instructions for knitting and cro- 
cheting a fascinating variety of boys’ and girls’ 
sweaters, jackets, caps, bootees and afghans of 
these Bear Brand or Bucilla Yarns, which have 
been the choice of generations of women with a 
knowledge of yarn quality. 1oc (postage 2c). 


ath. wish sent you. 


sone nnn nanan nnnnnnnnnnnnan9 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO.,, Inc. 
307 Canal Street, New York 


C] Please send me your free circular mentioned 
above, 


Enclosed please find 4c for a copy of “Art 
Needle-Krafts.”” 


re is 12c for Blue Book, Volume 45. 








City ami __State cna re 
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: ‘Dress ‘Fashionably : | 
ia ~ Look Slender y 
% S| 
2 OU want to look twenty-odd pounds lighter, Ki ‘ot 


don’t you? Also to dress quite as fashionably as 
your slender sister? No reason why you shouldn’t. 
You will look slender if you wear correct-fitting 
clothes, clothes designed to slenderize. 


Fashionable, Slenderizing Clothes 


Lane Bryant specializes in fashionable, slender- 
izing clothes for stout women; the newest and 
best in Paris and New York creations. 
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AON eTASVACUNOUA: 
Zz 
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; | 
Ye ; 
No servile copying, no slavish following of rules, < | 
but a skilful adaptation of the style trend, makes > | 
Lane Bryant clothes stylish, attractive and desir- S 
able—characteristic of the Fifth Avenue mode. * 
Fifth Avenue Styles, Modestly Priced aaa 
Have you ever worn a Lane Bryant garment? If s 
you have, you know of their flattering effect. If you ry 
have not, there is apleasing surprise in store for you. 5 
Just try on a Lane Bryant coat or dress. Look at your- < 
self in a mirror. Notice the change in your figure. Long, 2 
slender lines! A perfect fit, fashionably correct and com- ® 
fortable too. And the prices are very low. N 


© 
> 


Ready to Put Right On and Wear 


—_ .\ Whatever your figure, you may dress fashionably and 

— a look slender. Lane Bryant clothes are ready to wear, and 
into them go the finest materials, the best workmanship, 
always. Lane Bryant prices make it possible for every 
stout woman to be comfortably and correctly apparelled. 


A Nation-Wide Service 


Wherever you live we can serve you. Lane Bryant stores 
in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago and Detroit serve daily 
the best-dressed stout women in the land. 








This 








IA OFAN OVACMIOVASCTACVAOTAGTACTS: 





4 Call at our stores when you can. In the meantime, 
S l B k ° shop by mail. You will receive the same consideration, 
ty e OO service and satisfaction as do the thousands of well- 
' dressed stout women who come direct to our stores. 
FREE y 4 Beautiful Style Book Free 
A ; Here is your opportunity to see and select new Spring 
(J styles, in extra sizes up to 56 bust. Everything you 
hae is the new Lane Bryant Style Book, bringing to you all the 2 ww Gasindacthed anid ee 
new Spring styles that smart women in New York are wearing. money refunded. Send for Pay Nib 
A big 88-page book picturing Spring and Summer dresses; suits, for your book today. & ia! 
sports or dress; the fashionable straight-line coats; blouses, skirts, Ps 
‘ a VO 
corsets, underwear. All models especially becoming to stout women. ) 
New York styles—at lowest prices. Sizes 38 to 56 bust. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied. The book is FREE. Send for it today. 











38-th Street at OQT1Le TY ant Address 


Fifth Avenue Dept. 52 
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bring up fine, healthy youngsters, a little 
better, a little stronger, a little more per- 
fectly equipped than their parents, that’s 
civilization; that’s progress on its soundest, 
surest line. Well, well, I’m giving you quite 
a lecture, young woman. You think I’m an 
old crank. But you'll see differently fif- 
teen—twenty years from now.” 

“But there’s something more besides chil- 
dren, isn’t there?” It didn’t quite appeal to 
me, this submergence of self in the coming 
generation. : 

Doctor Haberman put on his shrewd smile. 
“Of course there is; there’s work. There’s a 
stable interest for you. Emotions come and 
go; people grow and change and develop; 
but a day’s work, honestly done, is a value 
that doesn’t change. You stick to your job 
for a while—as long as you need to; but don’t 
forget what I said about the other things.” 

I went away meditative—plenty to think 
of in what he had said. The worst of my 
anxieties had passed, for I knew by the 
way the doctor spoke that Walter was not 
now in real danger. Financially, I was 
skimpy but sound. Walter’s salary was 
being continued by the Agency, but, at my 
request its amount was charged off each 
week against the greater sum advanced for 
his hospital expenses. 


Y OWN salary would not cover the rent, 

the payments on the furniture, and my 
own bare living; so I had advertised and found 
two girls studying at a business college, will- 
ing to take the one real bedroom in the flat, 
and I bought a cot—secondhand—it cost a 
dollar and a half—and slept in the living 
room. They were colorless creatures, my 
lodgers, but neat, and they didn’t bother me. 
I gave them “kitchen privileges” and thus 
was able to charge enough just to give me the 
margin I needed. So that was all right. 

Mrs. Athelone had told the truth when 
she said she expected me to work hard. She 
worked everyone hard. But she worked a 
lot harder herself. Often none of us got 
any lunch except a sandwich and a glass of 
milk, snatched at the nearest drug store. 
When I left the studio it was to go home 
and get supper. As soon as I’d eaten I 
would fly to the hospital to spend the eve- 
nings with Walter. 

All this should have been a dull and dreary 
period for me; but, curiously enough, now 
that I was certain that Walter would 
get well, it wasn’t dull and dreary 
at all. The reason was, my 
new work. Where I had 
worked before, at Mr. 
Holbrooke’s, it was un- 
interesting; there was 
no future; I was a mis- 
fit. It was just to get 
money enough tolive on. 
But at Mrs. Athelone’s 
it was different. It 
suited me; I loved it. 
There was an_ infinite 
number of things to 
learn; but I enjoyed 
learning them; some of 
them I seemed to get by 
Instinct. 


T AMAZED me con- 
tinually to see on 
What rigid business lines 
that apparently careless 
Studio was run. Mrs. 
Athelone talked frankly 
of her methods. “Heaps 
of decorators find it’s 
dull business for them 
in the late summer, but 
I always reap a harvest then from my 
Western clients, for they’re all passing 
through New York to or from Europe. Ever 
notice how many Western people go to Eu- 
rope, my dear? They all have money, and 
they like to spend it, and there’s no way of 
getting rid of money more quickly than trav- 
cling abroad just now. When they get back 
to this country they all want their houses 
done over, because they’ve seen so many new 
things on the other side. That’s where I 
come in.” 
She certainly came in. She watched the 


hotel arrivals with an eagle eye, and a 






Goods 


friendly telephone call followed the sight of 
any name she knew. Likewise an invitation: 
“Won’t you drop in at the studio for a cup 
of tea? I’d be so glad to see you. I’m fright- 
fully busy at doing some lovely houses; I’d 
like to tell you about them. Oh, no, 
I’m not too busy to see you.” 

Having lured the prospective customer in, 
she dispensed tea in glasses of amber, flecked 
with gold, thin and light as bubbles, and with 
it delicate little half-sweet, half-savory 
cakes. Angela Regan or I assisted if we 
were not otherwise employed, and one or the 
other of us usually prepared the tea, and 
then sat at a desk making out labels or 
arranging samples or working at the stock 
book, waiting for the inevitable moment 
when the guest would be harpooned. 

- ILL you bring me the book of the 

Barthmaker house, Mrs. Osborn, 
please?”’ Then, to the visitor: ‘‘ You know the 
Barthmaker place out on Long Island—yes, 
the copper people. It’s been such a joy to 
work with Mrs. Barthmaker; she has such 
exquisite taste.” 

The book, bound in subtly tinted leather, 
would then be opened and plans, photo- 
graphs, samples, drawings of details and 
individual pieces of furniture, color sketches, 
would be displayed. Then, next: “These 
are the last of the cushions, just going out 
tomorrow—aren’t they charming? And she’s 
having some special carved frames for mir- 
rors; this is one. Those were my own idea; I 
knew you’d like them.” 

A little later: ““Why, of course, anything 
can be duplicated, if you care to duplicate. 
I’d much rather design something specially 
for you, something that more exactly ex- 
presses your individuality.” 

Innumerable the fresh orders Mrs. Athe- 
lone took on the Barthmaker house. In- 
numberable the cushions and mirrors and 
sconces and lamps and clocks and dressing 
tables and chaises longues she sold from 
that book. There were times when I had 
much ado to keep from laughing when I 
brought it out. I had heard the story of it 
from Mrs. Athelone. 

“T knew Jean Barthmaker awfully well— 
long before she married old Haman Barth- 
maker. I simply went to her and offered to 
do her house at cost—really and truly at 
cost—because of the advertisement it would 

be forme. I try to get one big show 
place like that every year or 
so, and you’ve no idea of 
the vogue it gives 
me.” 

Yet, with all her 
scheming, Mrs. Athe- 
lone was honest. She 
charged extortionate 
prices, but she never 
sinned against her ar- 
tistic conscience. When 
she did a piece of work 
it was done as well as 
it could be done, work- 
manship, material, and 
that most uncertain ele- 
ment of all, taste. 


FOUND it all fasci- 

nating beyond words, 
beyond imagination. 
Mrs. Athelone, with her 
cool ability, her cyni- 
cism, her perfect frank- 
ness and her occasional 
cherubic smiles, was un- 
like anything I’d ever 
known. Angela Regan 
was pleasant enough, 
but she was almost as colorless as my 
two lodgers. She was a tall, dark, ex- 
cessively mannered girl, greatly overances- 
tored, and couldn’t forget it. She reminded 
them frequently that her family tree was full 
of colonial governors and grandees and minor 
nobility. 

“Tf there was only a royal bar sinister in it 
somewhere,” said Mrs. Athelone one day 
after Angela had referred reverently to some 
of her illustrious forbears, “Angela would 
be the happiest girl in the world.” 


(Continued on Page 204) 


A Colonial 
dining room suite 
in real walnut. 
Eight of the pieces 
retail at 
about $295.00 





























Walnut—The Superb! 


Walnut has come to mean worth and 
solid excellence. In a day when these 
qualities have become almost lost in 
quantity production and standard- 
ized patterns, walnut stands out in 
splendid contrast as well within the 
reach of almost all, yet still the price- 
less wood for finer homes. 


In the eyes of more discriminating 
purchasers today substi- 
tutes are looked on with 
disfavor. That is why 
American Walnut is the 


‘AMERICAN 


ALSNUT 


preferred wood everywhere. The 
tawny magic of its coloring and the 
romance of its rich traditions can- 
not be imitated by man, and nature 
has never been known to dupli- 
cate them. 


If you wish valuable information on 
how to identify walnut, and helpful 
advice on the purchase of furni- 
ture send for‘‘RealAmer- 
ican Walnut,” fully illus- 
trated. Write for free 
copy today. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 812 616 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 





THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING WALNUT FURNITURE 
1 Ask if it is real walnut —if all ex- do not show these lines, dots or 
+ posed surfaces are real walnut. dashes distinctly. 
p Walnut has characteristic pores Make sure that legs, rails and 
+ which appear on the surface as . peyton omy of the same wood 
fine pen lines, dots or dashes, as tops, fronts and sides—real 
easily visible. Substitute woods walnut. 


—from ‘‘Real American Walnut” 


































For your baby’s sake 


Give the baby a Hygeia Nursing Bottle every nursing 





no danger of germs for baby. It’s like a drinking glass— 
in the way it’s built, in the ease and thoroughness with 
which you can wash it. Wide mouth; smooth, straight 
sides; no unreachable angles for disease germs to lurk in. 


The improved patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has 
a breast with a rib that prevents collapsing. It is posi- 
tively the only breast or nipple having this feature. | 

Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast is easy to slip 
on to the bottle; and is so like a mother’s that weaning 
is made easy. Sold at drug stores everywhere. 


THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 


time— it’s the safest in the world. Less work for you— 
} 
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Theleading American 
Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the catalog 
that tells the plain truth about the Best 
Seeds That Grow. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Market gardeners and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, while it is so interesting and 
easy to read that a million amateurs 
use it as their garden guide. 

Burpee’s Annual is a_ hand- 
some book of 188 pages with more 
than two hundred of the finest vege- 
tables and flowers illustrated in the 
colors of nature. 

If you are interested, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


Write for your “Annual” today. 
qummmeeneee TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
: 34-2 
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Which was very nearly true. Angela was 
nice to me, because she felt that one with 
gentle blood must be kind to inferiors, but 
she couldn’t understand it when, after I’d 
been in the place no more than a week or 
two, Mrs. Athelone began giving me the 
more important things to do. 

The work in the studio was never for a 
day, for an hour, the same. Sometimes I 
stayed there and saw 
customers; sometimes 


a strange, unkempt look with his long hair 
and fuzzy beard; the nurse trimmed it with 
scissors, but it did make him seem elder, and 
queer besides. But his eyes were clear and 
bright, and he was developing the ravenous 
after-typhoid appetite. 

They let me talk to him more now, and I 
would chatter away about everything I could 
think of that would amuse him and take his 

mind from the dreary 





I skittered all over 
town for samples or to 
look up a certain 
wanted bit of furniture 
or to hurry dilatory 
workmen. 

I found a new New 
York in these pilgrim- 
ages. A couple of 
sunny-tempered _Ital- 
ian ironworkers up in 
the Bronx had been un- 
earthed by Mrs. Athe- 
lone and set to making 
stands for flower bowls, 
and goldfish globes, 
candelabra, sconces, 
lamps and the like. 
They were wonderful 
craftsmen, but inclined 








routine of the hospital; 
but I kept the soft 
pedal on my own do- 
ings. No use burdening 
him with that; I was 
afraid of the shock to 
him when he found out 
that I was working, and 
that I had put stran- 
gers in our room. 


T FIRST he asked 
me no questions; 
but as his strength re- 
turned the detachment 
of mind from life’s 
usual problems, always 
part of a severe illness, 
vanished, and he be- 
came anxious. 
“What have you 








to work only when in 
the mood, and no 
amount of scolding or urging ruffled or has- 
tened them. I grew to be awfully fond of 
Pietro and Mike, though I had to pretend 
to be severe with them. 


HEN, there was a high, hot, stuffy loft 
on the East Side where expert furni- 
ture painting and lacquer work were done. In 
that smelly, thick atmosphere, queer paint- 
bedaubed figures moved, air brush in hand, 
producing the lovely eggshell finish of enamel, 
the soft glaze of lacquer inthe most nonchalant 
manner, looking strangely out of key with the 
beauty they knew so perfectly how to create. 
There were furniture factories, too, with 
great hot kilns—for drying the wood—their 
men and women workers having a naive, 
pleasing pride in their product. Usually 
there was a foreman or working manager of 
intense individuality, and almost invariably 
he was of foreign birth. An unshaven, squat 
old Irishman, with a passion for the beauty of 
wood and the perfection of line that showed 
in every piece that came from his shop, was 
the owner of one little factory where many 
of Mrs. Athelone’s best things were made. 
His output was very small, but it was good 
to a superlative degree. And in another shop 
there was an Italian foreman who hated to 
let go the lovely reproductions his force had 
labored over and would ask me anxiously: 
“Did the lady who got the cassone really 
appreciate it?” 

Once he said to me slyly: ‘‘ You Americans 
are willing to buy beautiful things, but you 
will not work with your hands to create 
them.” I had to admit that there was truth 
in his words, 


FTEN I would go to Mrs. Athelone’s 

own workroom, an airy loft, over east 
from the studio. There skilled women made 
ourcurtains, filmy lengths of net withintricate 
curved cordings and fine ruffles, or splendid 
draperies of velvet and brocade, or the sim- 
pler hangings of colorful chintz and linen. 
The cushions, table scarfs, bedcovers and 
dressing-table draperies were also a part of 
their work, and the coquettish little scal- 
loped taffeta slips for chair seats, a fashion 
much liked by Mrs. Athelone. There were 
embroiderers, too; and at one side, parti- 
tioned from the rest, worked the upholsterers 
in a dusty den of their own; for Mrs. Athe- 
lone, after long experimenting with private 
shops, had hired her own upholsterers and 
now did all of her work in her own place. 
“Because,” she told me, “upholsterers are 


_ the very dickens, and unless you’ve got them 


right under your thumb they won’t do as 
you tell them. They’ll skimp and cheat and 
put in poor stuffing. I watch my upholsterers 
like a hawk, for I’m convinced they’d cheat, 
if I’d let them, from sheer habit.” 

Walter was improving now, but he was 
still painfully weak and indifferent. He had 


done, Effie? How have 
you managed? How 
did you ever get the money for all this? It 
must be costing a million dollars.” 

So then I told him, without going into 
details, about the conquering of Mr. Prayd, 
and about my job, and the two girl lodgers, 
and brought the saga up to date. 

“T go down to the Agency and get the 
money from Mr. Prayd every week,” I said. 
“And really he’s not so bad. He’s been get- 
ting kinder and kinder. With your salary 
charged off against it, it isn’t overwhelming. 
Everything else is being paid as we go along. 
The doctor doesn’t mind waiting for his. We 
can square off everything quickly as soon as 
you get to working again. You’re going to 
be awfully well now; Doctor Haberman says 
an attack of typhoid insures good health for 
seven years.” 

He lay silent, thinking it over. “Effie, you 
must have hypnotized old Prayd.” 

“T did exactly that. Also Mrs. Athelone.” 

“T hate to think of you drudging in an 
office again.” He looked at me fondly. 
“You’re getting to be quite the business 
woman. You fairly sparkle about it.” 


HEN I let myself go. I did want him to 

understand how I felt about my work. 
“Tt makes me sparklish. It’s so different from 
old Holbrooke’s dingy den. In the studio 
everything is lovely to look at, lovely even to 
think about. And yet it’s all run so smartly, 
Walter, every piece of lining, every least little 
curtain ring, every inch of gimp, every pack- 
age of upholstery nails, the very silk and 
thread the workwomen use—all accounted 
for and figured in. And Mrs. Athelone’s so 
sharp, and looks so easy and casual.” 

“You like her a lot, don’t you?” 

“T don’t exactly like her; but no one could 
be around her and not be interested in her 
and respect her. But she sure is a hard 
driver.” 

“Well, never mind, dear. As soon as I get 
going again she won’t be driving you.” His 
tone was utterly complacent, decided. 

I was startled beyond the power to an- 
swer. Somehow it had gone out of my mind 
completely, after the first few days, that this 
was only a temporary thing, this work with 
Mrs. Athelone. It had got hold of me. It 
suited me, satisfied something within me 
that I had not been aware of before. Men- 
tally it was making me over; I was becoming, 
let us say, educated for the first time; for 
it is education when you find your fitting 
work and begin to develop your latent abil- 
ities. I had just sense enough to say nothing 
of all this to Walter, but I came away from 
the hospital in a maze of unhappy reflection. 
Go back to washing, scrubbing, cooking, 
mending, and waiting for him to come home 
in the evening, after this? No; never, never! 

But if I went on with it—what then? 


(Concluded in the March Home Fournal) 
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GIANT ASTERS 75¢\5 


Six packets of Maule’s Giant 
American Aster seeds sent post- 
paid for only 75c. Magnificent 
long-stemmed flowers, especially 
desirable for cutting—six distinct, 
sure-growing varieties. 


MAULE'S 1924 FREE i 
SEED BOOK E | 
fall Hhcati ted Fallot foo aed eet ae 


for everyone who plants flowers and vegetables, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
817 Maule Bidg., Dept.D  Phila., Pa, 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


=4| Once Grown -Always Grown |@ 












































Reliable and Fullof Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


F’ Made to build New Business. A trial \ 
will make youour permanent mt.....4 


¥ sf 
Wy PRIZE COLLECTION Radish, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kind: rth 15¢; fomateas’ 
p if = Pye —_ 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, oa 
varieties, worth 15c; a // 
! Bulbs, worth 25c. 65 varletien in haan 
- ‘ GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this publication 
SEND 10 CENTS 
\\ to cover postage and ki recei 
this valuable collection of, oA post 
paid, together with my big instruc. # 
tive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
\, Book; tells all about Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, etc, 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm26, Rockford,IIl. 








Pom Californi pont 


P. O. Box 1600, Station ‘C,’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
a," sg 





1a Seeds 


Sweet Peas, mixed. Coreopsis, Carnations, 
California Poppy, Petunia,(Giantof California) | 
Verbena, rkspur, G phila, Fuchsia, 
Snap Dragon, ters, Nasturtium, Zinnia, 
Pinks, Canterbury Bells, Flowering Sage, 
Cosmos, Pansies, mixed, Corn Flower, Stocks. 


From 





Your choice of above, 25 cents a Package or | 
Six Packets for $1.00 


Postage prepaid in United States 


California FlowerSeed Co. | 











| DXSEROSES 





Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
4% oneanywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 








and newandrare sorts,thecream 
of the world’s productions. 
“Dingee Roses” known as the 
best for 73 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. S. 
Write for a copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
os for 1924. It’s FREE. 
Illustrates wonderful “ Dingee Roses” 
4 nnaturalcolors. It’s more thana catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
i Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 224 West Grove, Pa. 























Feyeute n ROSES: 


Your choice of the world's best roses—60 glorious 
acres of them. Robust, free blooming, richly shaded. 
All varieties of climbers, ramblers, hardy tea and 
June roses, ready for planting. 


A Post Card Brings Our 1924 Catalog 
You can depend on every S. & H. offering. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 465 Painesville, Ohio 


ELICIOUSHUCKLEBERRIES 
Deuic SEED Quantities of luscious 
fruit for Huckleberry Pies, from seed this 
first year. Not a freak—just a good garden 
fruit. One of the many splendid new varieties 
of Flowers, Vegetables, Perennials, Roses, 
in our 1924 Seed Book. Send for it today. 


HART & VICK, 52 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO.,BOX 253, New Castle, Ind. 
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was certainly a dream. “It must have been 
a dream,” she reiterated. “ You’d been see- 
ing children all day ——” 

“Tt wasn’t any dream, ma’am,” Jennie 
insisted. “I know what I saw.” 

That was her afternoon off; Mary was not 
wholly surprised when she did not return. 
Investigating, she found the girl’s suitcase 
packed in her room; and a telephone mes- 
sage bade her send it to an address in town. 
“T told you from the first she wouldn’t 
stay,’ she reminded John. 

A stolid young woman named Agnes as- 
sumed the domestic reins two weeks later. 
Mary had advertised for a girl who wanted a 
permanent place. “No transients need ap- 
ply,” she wrote; and Agnes protested that 
a permanent place was the height of her 
desire. After inspecting the house she 
amended this by saying that if she were to 
stay, the plumbing would have to be fixed 
up; and Mary reported this ultimatum to 
John. He reassured her; said the thing 
should be done. 


fon days later a placid man with grime 
under his skin appeared at the back 
door and announced himself as Hodd, the 
plumber. He came in, chewing with slow 
regularity, and wandered about the house, 
inspecting the bathroom, the pantry and the 
cellar, touching a bit of lead pipe now and 
then with his thumb. Mary had always 
thought of plumbers as men who wore derby 
hats in the house, but this man left his hat 
in the kitchen and seemed otherwise normal 
and sane. 

“Uncle of mine put in this plumbing,” he 
remarked at the end of his inspection. “That 
must have been thirty years ago. Old Jim 
Shore was still alive then. Him and his wife 
had lived here alone, but he sold the place 
and the new folks put in the plumbing.” 

“What a shame to sell it!” Mary ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Hadn’t they any children?” 

“They’d had kind of bad luck that way,” 
Hodd commented. “As I recollect, they just 
had two living. His son got married and 
used to live here with them. His wife made 
him move away from here, after. She’d had 
a baby die here or something; but old Jim 
and his wife stayed on for a spell.” He 
looked casually at Mary. “Prob’ly you 
don’t like the idea of folks dying in the 
house.” 

“T never could see that death wasn’t as 
fine and beautiful as birth,” said Mary gen- 
tly; and Hodd scratched 
his head and confessed 
that might be true. 

“T reckon I can fix 
you up here,” he added, 
returning to business. 
“Prob’ly I better talk 
to Mr. Sloan.” 


DAY or two later, 

tagged by a gan- 
gling youth called Char- 
ley, he returned and 
established himself in 
the house for what was 
to seem to Mary an in- 
terminable stay. The 
cellar for weeks was 
littered with fragments 
of pipe, was hot with 
the smell of blowtorch 
and solder and boiling 
lead. Walls were torn 
out and the vitals of the 
house left bare; car- 
penters would come to repair these scars 
when Hodd should be through. The bath- 
room was the first point of attack; day by 
day Hodd and Charley sat on the floor there 
and played recklessly with lead of the con- 
sistency of flapjack batter, dabbing at it 
fearlessly with greasy pads. Mary shuddered 
and kept as far away from them as possible. 
Agnes, in the kitchen, declared she never saw 
a house in such a mess in all her days. But 
Hodd, placidly chewing, continued his calm 
career. 

There was, during these weeks, an air of 
unrest about the big old house; Mary felt it, 
sometimes, in the long, still afternoons. She 
woke at night with an oppressed spirit, a 
vague memory of disturbed dreams; there 
a 
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were hours when in broad daylight she found 
herself unaccountably weary and pitiful and 
forlorn. Confessing to John, she got reassur- 
ance from his suggestion that it was because 
the house was so torn up. “Wait till we’re 
settled,” he advised. ‘‘ You’ll see you'll be all 
serene again.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. “But it is a nui- 
sance to have Mr. Hodd underfoot all the 
time.” 

“You can’t hurry him,” John reminded 
her. “You can’t hurry a plumber.” 

“As long as he gets through sometime,” 
she confessed, a little wearily. 


NE afternoon, asleep on the couch in the 
living room, she thought someone had 
touched her shoulder, and woke and caught a 
glimpse of a little girl dodging out of the door 
into the hall. The Dayton children were play- 
ing in the snow outside; their shouts came in 
to her; and she decided one of them had crept 
in to peep at her, and been frightened when 
she awoke. She went to the front door and 
called to them to come in and have some 
cookies. They came, cheeks rosy with the 
cold, rumbling over one another in their 
eagerness; but when she questioned them, 
they assured her that they had not been in 
the house before. She forgot the incident in 
her delight in their company, but remem- 
bered to tell John about it that night. He 
watched her thoughtfully, and when she was 
done put his arm about her shoulders: and 
held her close. She shook her head tenderly. 
“T know what you’re thinking, John,” she 
told him. “But it wasn’t that. I’m really 
almost sure there was someone there.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about it, Mary.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying. It was sweet,”’ she 
said. 

About two weeks later, after supper in the 
evening, Mary was reminded of something 
she wished to ask Agnes. It was the girl’s 
afternoon out; but Mary thought she might 
be in her room, and went upstairs to see. 
The head of the stair faced the door of the big 
room Agnes occupied; and this door was open, 
so that as Mary’s head rose above the level 
of the floor, she could see into the room. A 
full moon had just risen; its light flooded in 
through the windows. A movement in the 
moonlight caught her eye and’ held her mo- 
tionless for a breathless space; then she 
turned and fled on light foot down to find 
her husband—beckoned him, with whispers: 
“John, come, come!’ He rose and came to 
her side, and she took 
his hand. “Quiet,” she 
bade. He could feel her 
trembling; could feel the 
eager haste in all her 
bearing. They went up 
the first flight together, 
half way up the second, 
till they could see into 
the big room. Moon- 
light filled it; their eyes 
probed the shadows,and 
they stood there side by 
side, very still. 


N THE big room, in 

the moonlight, there 
were little movements. 
Ina shadowed part they 
saw these movements 
and could not be visu- 
ally sure of what they 
saw; but of a sudden a 
child darted across the 
room, bright for a mo- 
ment in the moon’s rays, and they heard a low 
laugh. Then the moving thing in the shadows 
hitched itself along the floor, and they saw 
a baby sitting uncertainly erect and pound- 
ing with something, pounding so industri- 
ously. There was no sound from the blows; 
but they heard now and then a little stirring 
as of garments, and again something like a 
breath of laughter. Then another child 
crawled into sight, pushing with his right 
hand something that must have been a cart, 
a wagon ora toy train. They could hear the 
chuh, chuh of his hard breathing. Shadows 
received him. . But still they heard, 
and now and then again they saw. 


(Continued on Page 206) 

















New Edition HENDERSON’S 
FAMOUS SEED CATALOGUE 


The most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year offered free for the 


asking. 


pages. 
tested seeds. 


Since 


1847 


New York 


est Climbing Roses Only 50c 


— <a. Send 50c. for these_beautiful Pink 
——— Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Perkins 
{ strong field-grown Climbing Rose 
Bushes, and instructions to build this 
Beautiful Rose Arch 
free with every order. Also illustrated 
catalogue and new booklet, “Plan- 
ning and Planting the Home 
Grounds.’’ 
Templin-Crockett-Bradley Co. 
5742 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 































176 pages of valuable information for all gar- 
deners. Both flowers and vegetables. 
Over 1000 beautiful pictures showing 
actual results from Henderson’s famous 


Take advantage of this unusual offer. Send today 
for your copy of this remarkable free catalogue. © 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St. 
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Buy GUARANTEED 
* Trees ~ Plants ~ Shrubs 
Guarantee on every order blank. Su- 
perior stock of our own growing, sold 
direct at lowest prices. Everything 
for suburban home, fruit grower and 
farmer. Dr. Worcester Hardy Peach 
and Ohio Beauty Apple, valuable, 
new, profitable varieties, genuine sold only 
by us. Send for planting book and 
catalogue. Woodlawn Nurseries, 881 Garson 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


























WAGNER 


FLOWERS 
FREE saratoe 


Givescompletelist of Wag- 
ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
plains the mail service 
Landscape Department. 

Write today for catalog 351 
= Wagner Park Nurseries 

Box 51, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gar- 
deners - Florists 











“SLATES SEEDS 


Grown Where They 
Attain Perfection 


For everything that grows there 
is some section where it attains 

greater perfection than any- 
( where else. Soil, climate, and 
































/<ip, rainfall, for instance, make 
“a Colorado ideal for Cantaloupes, 
: Connecticut best for Sweet 
. Corn, Georgia the place of per- 
fection for Watermelons, 
Seed grown under ideal conditions 
come to you full of vitality. They 
produce in your garden a larger 
yield of more richly flavored veg- 
etables. They give that joy of at- 
tainment which comes only from 
producing the best. 
After fifty-seven years of study, 
we are growing Slate's seeds 
where each attains perfection. 
Our 1924 “Guide to Gardening” 
will be mailed free. Enclose 10c 
with your request and we will 
send you a full sized packet of 
the pride of our tomatoes, Slate's 
Extra Early Perfection, the earli- 
est, smoothest, best flavored 
tomato to be found. 


Slate Seed Company 
Box 428,South Boston, Va. 


























If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1924 
To help you plan. That’s the first office of this 


finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable infor- 
mation on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 70 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, or- 
chardists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile acres 
afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden. 
Write to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 502 Painesville, Ohio 


lew 


Until you have grown Kunderd Gladioli you 
have never known how beautiful the glad- 
iolus is. So that you may know their beauty, 
I will send you one of my “ Surprise” pack- 
ages prepaid for $1.10. Each contains a collec- 
tion of ten varieties—no two alike—but not 
labeled. If under names, each collection 
would cost at least $3.00. Do not send stamps. 


Kunderd Gladioli Catalog—Sent Free 


Write for a copy 
y—it gives my 
personal cultural 
instructions and 
shows how easy it 
is to grow these 
beautiful flowers. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 8, Goshen, Ind. 
U.S.A. 


The Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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The Most XN 
‘Beautiful * 


ari cia 


OSEPHINE, a tall French single, dark 


brown, with an edging of old gold, and a 
glint of crimson, with petals of rich velvety tex- 
ture, borne on long stems. It blossoms profuse- 
ly from July until frost, and is one of the flowers 
that grow for everyone, radiating light and 
beauty indoors and in the garden. It is our ex- 
clusive introduction, and our limited supply of 
seed was grown especially for this offer. Send 
10c for a generous packet, and a copy of our 1924 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 


This is a seed catalog unlike others, a maga- 
zine of home gardening information as well as 
a complete list, with pictures, prices and de- 
scriptions, of everything a home gardener de- 
sires or needs. It contains 


Seventy-five Colored Plates 


The most complete collection of correct illustrations 
of annual flowers in true colors ever published in an 
American seed catalog. It lists the finest standard 
home garden vegetables, and the best of the new in- 
troductions. It gives all the news of the gardenin 

world, and practical advice for the cultivation o' 
everything listed. Send 10 cents to the nearest ad- 
dress below for a large packet of Marigold Josephine 
or Vaughan’s Colossal Zinnias, our specialty of 
1923, (one packet of each for 20cents) and Vaughan’'s 
19 Gardening Illustrated, will be sent with 
the seed or mailed alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
43 Barclay St. 14 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago 





































SURPRISE 
GIFT! 
To anyone who or- 
ders our 25c Full 
Market Basketvege- 
table seed collection 
we willsend, asagift, 
a package of seed of 
a beautiful, new un- 
named variety of 
flowers that will be 
the pride of your 
garden. 





10 Vicor Baap 25° 


Vegetables for your table until snow flies. Ten paren of 


our best Cliffwood tested vegetable seeds for only Fy 25e. 


Full Market 
Basket Vegetable ' 





the favorite varieties, including the delicious 
French Endive,very fey now. Alsoa gift THESE 10 
package of the seed of a lovely unnamed | VARIETIES 
flower which will make your garden the envy Beet 


of your neighbors. Here i = the biggest seed Cucumber 


bargain you ever heard of. Don’t miss it. Endive 





Lettuce 

Onions 

1924 Catalog Free Fessler 

Our big seed catalog FREE. Everything for ——. 
flower or vegetable garden or farm. Profusely To a 

illustrated. Finest Seed Catalog published. omato 

WE GUARANTEE satisfaction or your Turnip 








money back. Our prices always low- 
est. Northern grown seeds, hardiest 
to resist frost. Write for catalog. All 
Salzer’s seeds are Cliffwood Farm 










tested. Germination guaranteed. ; 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 2s 
oe 1868 ‘ 


200 So. 7th St., La Crosse, Wis. 








Standard varieties. 
yD pL Novelties. Bargains. 
vt! ornamental! and fruit 
rubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
y — low prices. Every customer 
be satisfied. 71st year of business. 
Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 


PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


Spring Hill Nurseries 
Box 39, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.) Ohio 









Best at quailty — 














TREES: PLANTS’ SHRUBS 


Luxurious foliage, handsome trees and vigorous orna- 
mental shrubbery in places that now inc care will 
provide a graceful setting for your home. Seley flowers 

Plan wisely. 


and a few of the fruit trees you like best. 


PLAN WITH OUR 1924 FREE CATALOG 


70 years’ experience is behind every offering. Write to-day . 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 484 


Painesville, Ohio 





VICK’S .:tFceu GUIDE 


For 1924 75th Anniversary Edi 
Now ready —leading = vegetable, em and 
flower seeds, plants, b andsomely a 
Plantinginstructions. Best yet. Send forfreecopyto-da 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y.. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 
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John Sloan took his wife in his arms and 
bore her down the stairs and into their room 
and laid her across the bed. She was weep- 
ing; and he stood uncertainly above her, 
striving for words—found none, but turned 
to action. She asked, in muffled tones: 
“John, what are you doing?” 

“Packing,” he replied. 

‘ She rolled over and sat up in bed. ‘“ Pack- 
ing.’ 

“We'll go in town—to a hotel. I'll get 
Marshman to sell this place tomorrow. At 
any price.” 

“ John, John,” shelaughed softly. “Why?” 

“You’re getting nervous,”’ he evaded. 

She rose and came to his side and touched 
his arm. He looked down and saw that her 
eyes were shining happily, though they were 
filled with tears. ‘It was just moonlight, 
John,” she whispered, “and our imagina- 
tions.” 

“Of course it was,”’ he agreed too heartily. 

She patted his hand. ‘We mustn’t be 
absurd,” she urged. 

So they did not sell the house; and after a 
day or two John was glad of it. Mary was 
happier than she had been for a long time; 
she was apt to hum a little tune under her 
breath; and her eyes danced in a gleeful 
way. The matter troubled him; but so long 
as Mary was happy, he was as ready as most 
husbands to let matters stand as they were. 
Hodd was still about; the house still dis- 
rupted. But the bathroom was done now, 
and they were able to delight in its white 
glory; and Hodd would soon be through. 

He had finished the general piping, was 
ready for the pantry. “We'll have to tear 
everything out here,” he told Mary on the 
morning when he was ready to begin this new 
work. “Ought to have new floor boards 
where those are rotted away.” 

“Yes, yes,” she agreed. “Tear it all out. 
I want us to start all fresh and clean again.” 


E BROUGHT a short bar from his tool 

kit and began to rip away the board 
frame which held the rusty iron sink. As each 
board came loose he handed it to Charley, 
and Charley laid it down. Mary began to be 
amused as she watched their almost ritual- 
istic observance of this formula. She studied 
Charley. Lean as he was, he seemed to seek 
to emulate the mannerisms of his master. 
The effect was ludicrous, and Mary stifled 
her desire to laugh. 

Hodd broke the sink away from the wall, 
and attacked the drain board at one end, and 
wrenched it free. ‘‘Make a fresh start,” he 
grunted between his efforts. “Get right 
down to the root of things. Only way to do.” 


“Yes, indeed,” Mary assented. 

When he thrust his bar between the mar- 
ble slab which served as bread board, and 
the wall, she said: ‘Be careful not to chip 
that. It’s so nice to mix things on.” 

He nodded. “Yes, ma’am, I’m always 
careful.”’ A nail creaked as it was withdrawn 
from old wood; he took the slab in his hands 
and worked it to and fro till he could lift it 
from its bed. “Here, Charley, help me,” he 
commanded. 


ETWEEN them they freed it and lifted it 

off and leaned it against the kitchen wall. 

The lower side, long hidden, now covered 
with cobwebs and filth, was thus exposed. 

Mary exclaimed: “Mercy, look at that 
dirt! Agnes, you’d better get a cloth and 
clean it right off.” Then, looking more 
closely, added: ‘‘ Why, there’s carving on it!” 

Agnes, stolidly wiping away the accumu- 
lated dirt and mold, said slowly: “It looks 
like a tombstone, ma’am.” 

So they grouped about her, Mary with 
curious eyes, Hodd chewing placidly, Char- 
ley at his master’s elbow with his mouth a 
little open. And Agnes cleaned the stone. 
Mary read its inscription in a flash, her eyes 
filled with slow tears. Hodd, his lips mum- 
bling, spelled it out more slowly. 

At the top there was cut the figure of a 
dove; below, in block letters, the name 
“Shore.” Then, in smaller print, this legend: 


JANET, AET 9 Yrs, May 7, 1874 
Tuomas, AET 12 Mo, May 9, 1874 
ANNE, AET 2 Yrs, May 12, 1874 
James, Aet 8 Yrs, May 12, 1874 
WIL.1AM, AET 6 Yrs, May 13, 1874 
THESE WERE ALL THE 
CHILDREN OF TuIs House 


The plumber finished reading and slowly 
nodded his head. “I mind, now, hearing my 
uncle tell it,” he affirmed. ‘“ Diphtheria they 
died of, and all in a week’s time; buried down 
the hill, and them cypresses planted over 
them. Folks that bought from old Jim Shore 
must have put this in here, after the graves 
was moved. Yeah, I’ve heard my uncle tell 
it so. I mind it well now.” 

And gangling Charley nodded his head as 
though in confirmation. 

Mary in the end agreed with John that the 
whole incident was perfectly absurd; but 
sometimes she wakes in the night as from a 
merry dream, and then remembers that it is 
only a dream after all and- goes wearily to 
sleep again. 

But since the pantry has been renovated, 
they no longer have any difficulty in keeping 
a maid. 





Helpful Ladies Home Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 

health, clothing and necessary preparations. 

Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 

when the baby is expected. Price for series, 

25 cents. 


New JourNAL BuNGALOwS. Price, 50 cents. 

New Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BuILp THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, -15 cents. 

Wuat You SHoutp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLeE Howse. Price, 10 cents. 

JourNAL Brrp Houses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BAsKETs. Price, 25 cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

ParTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

THe COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
Hovse. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 


Tue Brive’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 
valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL StyLeES. New winter edition con- 
tains twenty-four pages. Price, 5 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil- 
dren, with complete and understandable in- 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 


THe MATERNITY Boox. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for ma- 
ternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices: 


CENTS 
Seas hc Fig el. Ek OD 
MEE iG St. oe oe oe 
Jackets. . Me alee FO wd eee 
Blouses and Skirts . . its, Ae. 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). etek hohe 
Children’s Sets. . . . és ee. os Oe 
ee en rar: 
Lingerie. .. . Pe eee a ee 
py er eee ee ee 
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hilds Seeds 


Our 1924 Spring Catalog wil] 


be sent free upon request, 
It is ~— and the most easily 
ead Seed Catalog 
~ published, descrity 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color. Catalog 
free. Send 
for your 
copy to- 
day. 














Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of color group- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2. 
Fully described in our catalog. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 




















CONARD se’ ROSES 


They are so much better than 

most other roses that we guar- 

antee them to bloom or 
refund your money. 

We also put a durable white 
star label with our name and 
the name of the rose on the 
plant as the sign of that qual- 
ity which enables us to make 
this remarkable guarantee. 

Conard Star Roses include only 
superior varieties, field-grown and 
carefully shipped so that they reach 
you full of strength and vitality— 
with beautiful blooms assured. A 
Conard Star Tag in any rose gar- 
den, is a mark of superior qual- 

ity—at no extra cost to you. 

2 Write today for 52 page illus- 
trated catalog with advice on 
roses for every place and pur- 

pose. It’s free. 


CONARD & JONES CO. —_ Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 











theseraspberry plants available. 
Will be given awaytocustamers. 


Shows fruit trees, small fruits, 

shrubs, evergreens—of all varie- 
ties—in actual colors. Landscape 
sketches and collections for beau- 
tifyingcity, townand countrylots. 
Shows how a few dollars properly 
spent for the right varieties will 
add hundreds of dollars to your 
property value.A book full of nursery 
stock bargains from grower direct 
to you at big saving. Note these 


100 Strawberry plants of 
3 varieties, $1. Red or 
Black Raspberries, 20 for 
$1.Concord Grapes, 12for 
$1. Blackberries, 12 for$1. 
Snowberry, 5for$1 . Rose- 
bushes, 3 for $1. Gladioli 
Bulbs, 20 for $1. 3Spirea 
Van Houttei (Bridal 
Wreath) for $1. 5 Indian Currants 
for $1. Write for bargain catalog. 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
| 675 Bridge St., Hampton, lows 







ES FREE 
to make new custom- 
ers and advertise 

Ferris Bargains. 
Write for details. 
100 Evergreens 2 
years old, North- 


ern grown 
at price 50 
of 100 for 































BUISTS SEEDS 
Free Garden Guide 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 
The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon. 
Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 1828 
Dept. I Philadelphia 


SEED 


You will be delighted ae our garden if you try my ne’ 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bow 
quets. sveryous going Ton oo flower. 
will sen iberal packages: 
For 10c 2 Red, yellow, white, brown and 1 
pink. No better value for the money. ‘ 
Guaranteed to veenee 
Order today, send 10c to help 
postage and pac and rece J 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flowerand my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 313 Rockford, Illinois 
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Grown by 
a Woman 
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You Can be Sure 
of Garland 


This is the largest quality stove business 
in the world. 


That, of itself, means nothing—but the 
policies which made it the largest, mean 
everything to the buyer. 


Garland began, fifty years ago, with the 
idea that the friendship of the home—the 


wife and the mother—was vital to this 
business. 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 





That conviction solidified into a perma- 
nent policy—into a tradition which gov- 
erns every manufacturing process which 
enters into the building of Garland Stoves. 


The American people believe in Garland— 
millions of them—and buy without hesi- 
tation because of that belief and the 
familiar old Garland symbol. 


That belief and confidence is the most 


valuable asset in this business—it is your 
positive guarantee that no other stove in 
the world is built as soundly, scientifically 
and well. 


Wherever and whenever you see the name 
Garland—buy without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, remembering that your satisfac- 
tion is the thing that Garland values above 
all other considerations. 


Go to your local Garland merchant today and see for yourself the beautiful 
new Garland home models which are breaking all previous sales records. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


GARLAND 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -COAL-—- ELECTRICITY 
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THE “ZANOL” 
PLAN FROM 
MAKER TO YOU 


Our representative calls 
at your home every two 
weeks to deliver abso- 
lutely fresh products and 
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U.S. PAT. Of i” 


PRopuCcT? 


|) of Roses Keeps the 
Skin Smooth and Beautifal 


O have a clear, smooth skin, radiant with natural beauty, 

requires more than mere cleanliness. The proper care of 
the skin must always include a gentle, soothing lotion which 
produces that smooth, natural loveliness so greatly desired. 


For this purpose, Dermaline of Roses is a delightfully ideal 
lotion. It soothes and heals, helping nature in its work 
moving impurities and keeping the skin glowing with health. 
Use Dermaline of Roses as part of your toilet, morning and 
night, and you’ll marvel at the wonderful results. 


Ask the “Zanol” Representative 
Who Calls at Your Home 


Dermaline of Roses is one of over 350 “‘Zanol’’ Quality First 
Products consisting of Toilet Preparations, Soaps, Perfumes, Pure 
Food Products and other Household Necessities which are sold 
only direct to your home by our Authorized Representatives. 
They cannot be obtained at stores. 


By dealing direct with the ‘‘Zanol’’ Pure Food Kitchens and 
Laboratories you obtain high quality, the greatest possible values 
and products of absolute freshness. 


Our trained Representative who calls at your home will bring 
ermaline of Roses and take erent pleasure in serving your needs. 
Be sure to see him when he calls. 


The American Products Company 
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Do You Want 
Extra Money? 


If you can give us a few 
hours of your spare time 
we can show you how to 
make extra money—and 
make it easily. We want 
men and women now to 
act as our Exclusive 
Representatives. 


Address Dept. 908 


























to serve your needs, ae : : Il 
saving you time, trouble Cincinnati, Ohio St 
= and expense. — — fs 











UT it Down! It Will Tell 


You of a Dignified Way 
to Make Extra Money 


ES, of a pleasant, profitable way 

of making extra money— easily, 
up to $1.50 an hour—and just when 
it best suits your convenience. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are a 
busy housekeeper, the mother of 
several children or are employed all 
day in an office, you can still earn 
many an extra dollar by sending us 
from your locality the new and re- 
newal subscriptions for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. 


Without Experience 
ie om do not need previous sales 


experience to succeed—we will 
tell you what to say to your friends 
and neighbors when opportunity 
permits. You forward their orders, 
and keep the generous commissions. 
Mrs. Kate Leonard of West Virginia 
bought a piano, educated her chil- 
dren and paid a mortgage on her 
home with Curtis dollars. Perhaps 
our plan will do as much for you. 
The coupon will bring full details. 
Cut it down! 























The Curtis Publishing Company 
655 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but 
without obligation, how I can 
make some extra money. 


Name. 





Street___ 
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The Bride and Groom Furnish Their Flome 


(Continued from Page 38) 





This gateleg table has just been added to the list of necessary furniture for the living 
room. The young bride says she could not go to housekeeping without one. 


small size and comparatively small price, as 
secrétaires usually run larger and cost much 
more money than this does. This secrétaire 
has been designed for the small room and is 
seventy-nine inches high by thirty-one inches 
wide, and may be bought with or without 
the top. The desk is designed in both Queen 
Anne and Sheraton styles, and the Sheraton 
desk is shown without its top at the left of the 
spinet desk, on page 38. The spinet desk is a 
bargain at thirty-six dollars, and the ladder- 
back chair at seventeen dollars and a half 
goes well with it and makesa reasonable outfit. 

This is the furniture chosen as typically 
illustrative of the highest kind of furniture 
ideals, while at the same time it conforms to 
the needs of the economy budget. 

Just how is the customer to judge of good 
style? She must learn to look with doubt at 
over-ornamentation, opulent lines, excessive 
curves, grainings and finishes that are too 
noticeable, upholsteries that show an over- 
degree of sheen or pattern of weave, and all 
furniture that verges on the pretentious. She 
should learn to recognize certain prevalent 
types which have their inception in the fur- 
niture of historic periods, with which she can 
grow familiar through the help of some one 
reference book that she should buy—styles of 
the later English periods being of particular 
use to her—and she should be quick to recog- 
nize kindred shapes in the furniture priced 
within her means. She should not take the 
salesman’s word alone; any salesman upon 
request will show the higher-priced furniture 
of good style which the customer may use as 
a gauge toward selecting the nearest possible 
duplicates in the lower-priced furniture. 


How is the customer to know good qual- 
ity? Ina large way this can be presupposed 
by the standing of the firm with which she is 
doing business; the better and larger the 
firm, the better is the quality of even the low- 
priced furniture, for they must protect their 
reputation for superior goods, to the last and 
cheapest piece in their stock; they could not 
afford to do otherwise. If any piece of furni- 
ture does not give the guaranteed service, 
the fault will be rectified. Because of this 
unwritten law in force with the best firms 
any paring of price in manufacture takes 
place in unessentials, and additions are made 
in the cost of manufacture to insure wear 
every time. In the better factories hair al- 
ways is used for overstuffing, there are enough 
springs in the seat to insure its standing up 
under hard wear and substitute woods are 
used where they will be beneficial rather than 
the reverse. 

How is the customer to judge of price? By 
comparison, largely; either in the store of 
her choice or ina group of them. But having 
mastered the rudiments of furniture styles, 
having learned to recognize certain well- 
known tendencies of good design, the cus- 
tomer soon learns to see the fundamental and 
worthwhile resemblance to high-class furni- 
ture in the cheaper examples within her 
means, and to nab these bargains quickly 
when she finds them. Inexpensively priced 
pieces that imitate costly, elaborate furniture 
prove an entirely different matter, however, 
and with the experience she has gained she 
learns to shun these. Shopping is one of the 
best-known ways of ‘familiarizing oneself 
with fair and usual prices. 





Would not this Queen Anne secrétaire and the Chippendale chair, at the left, glorify 
any living room that was striving after dignity, hominess and charm? 
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“THE 





MopERN WITCH” 


For Men, Women & Children 
—this mark of the Ipswich Mills means 
quality, style and value in hosiery. 
Ipswich Hosiery is widely distributed. 
You will probably find them at your 
favorite store—if not, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. Prices 
from 25c to $1.00. 





ee 


A remarkable value- 


Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery 


at $1.00 


HEN fashion insists upon 

lovely stockings to match your 

frocks and shoes, hosiery expenses 
mount high. 

Today there is no need for this ex- 

travagance, for now you can obtain a 


_ remarkable new hosiery value at $1.00 


a pair. 

The Ipswich Mills, with their great 
resources of 100 years’ development, 
offer you Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery, 
styled to the prevailing mode, sheer, 
beautiful and lustrous. 

For $1.00 a pair you can have these 
exquisite stockings in the shades you 
want, in pure silk reinforced with 
strong fibre, or in smart wool and 
cotton mixtures, erie Le and long- 
wearing. 

Here is a saving you can make at 
once with the satisfaction that comes 
from a really extraordinary value. 

For every wear—every day—Ipswich 
Hosiery. 


SWIC 
Li fue 
1O 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 
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Lawrence & Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 
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ew curtains that bring an atmosphere 


of luxury and charm ’ Scranton Lustre-Lace 


OW often have you been in a room that might be charm- 

ing, yet is somehow all wrong because of curtains that 
“don’t belong”? They seem stiff, graceless, and out of har- 
mony with the comfort of livable furniture, well-chosen rugs 
and unobtrusive walls. 

The new Scranton Lustre-Lace Curtains bring their own 
atmosphere of gracious and luxurious fitness to any home. 
Woven from artificial silk in the loveliest of designs, they are 
delightfully transparent, and still marvelously decorative in 
every richly gleaming fold. 





~ 











THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-O, Scranton, Pa. 








Please send me without cost the book- 
lets, ‘‘ New Outlooks for Every Home” 
and “Scranton Bedspreads.”’ 














} Name___ 















| Address = 





City ; - 

















And this richness of texture lasts. Scranton Lustre-Lace 
Curtains will withstand both tubbing and hot sun without loss 
of color or sheen. Naturally, with these unusual qualities, 
Lustre-Lace has come into a tremendous vogue. 

See the smart Lustre-Lace showing at any of the leading 
stores. You will be interested in other Scranton curtains and 
drapery fabrics too—particularly the Filet Nets and the new 
color-fast Lustre-Casement that comes in blue, rose and other 
shades to match the handsome Lustre-Bedspreads which are 
so much in demand. 


=o SCRANTON 


LUSTRE-LACE 


LACE CURTAINS 
FILET NETS BEDSPREADS 


To help you plan, you may obtain two interesting 
booklets, “New Outlooks for Every Home” and 
“Scranton Bedspreads” — illustrating smart and 
authoritative treatments for every type of 
window and bed. Fill out and mail coupon for 
them to-day; and if you have an unusual curtain 
problem, write our Service Department about it. 
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OTHER,” cried Nan, dashing in 
M from school, ‘I saw it myself. It’s 

marked down to half. In the very 
front of the show window. Oh, do get your 
hat and let’s buy it before it’s gone.” 

“Why, Nan,” said Mrs. Stimson with a 
smile, ‘what are you talking about?” 

“The coat, mother. The lovely tan coat, 
with that adorable beaver collar and the won- 
derful lining. Don’t you remember?” 

Only too well did Mrs. Stimson remember. 
And she knew also what a bargain the coat 
would be, reduced to half price. Yet she had 
to say: 

“But, Nan, dear, I thought we had decided 
to make the old one do for the rest of the 
year.” 

Nan hesitated, but only a minute. Surely 
her mother could not understand. 

“T know, mother. But we’ll never get 
anything half so pretty for the money next 
year. In the fall the prices will go up again, 
and we’ll have to take some horrid thing we 
really don’t like at all. Can’t we—just this 
once—take the money out of bank?” 

Mrs. Stimson had not told Nan, several 
weeks before, when certain things more 
necessary than coats had caused her to spend 
the little ‘nest egg.”” And now she could 
only say: 

“But, Nan, dear, there isn’t any money in 
yank,” 

It was a despairing moment for mother 
and daughter, yet a moment that led to a 
happy ending. For as a result of it Mrs. 
Stimson wrote to the Manager of The Girls’ 
Club and learned of a way in which she could 
keep a growing balance to her credit in the 
bank. And a never-failing friend it proved, 
as Mrs. Stimson reveals in the letter which 
she penned a few weeks later: 


Dear Manager: I received the $10.00 
check in the first mail today. Quickly 
I indorsed it, and almost before the ink 
was dry I had deposited it in bank. It 
brought my balance up to $50.00 again. 

I’ve been drawing on my account pretty 
often of late, but it is the best kind of 
economy to buy now, when the lower- 
price sales are on. Only recently I took 
advantage of a special sale of children’s 
clothes which saved me at least $15.00. 
And at the house-furnishings sale last 
week I saved enough more to pay Nan’s 
expenses when her class takes the long- 
heralded trip to Washington this spring. 

But I think the best thing about my 
nest egg in bank is the sense of security 
itgivesme. Ifasudden emergency should 
come—and emergencies do come to most 
everyone—I won’t be helpless. 





MY SNUG LITTLE BANK 
ACCOUNT ENABLED ME TO 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF A 
SPECIAL SALE OF CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES, WHICH 
SAVED ME $15.00 


You, Too, Can Hlave Money in the Bank 


It was to be prepared for emergencies that 
Mrs. Nelson Hays started her bank account, 
and in less than a year she had use for it: 


Dear Manager: I banked my club 
earnings from the first. My account grew 
surprisingly, though often I had but 
$1.00 or $2.00 to deposit at a time. . 

When I had been saving for about ten 
months an emergency came. My hus- 
band lost his position. We had started 
life together with the understanding that 
we would run no bills. As the days went 
by and he did not get work, he thought 
of that agreement. The funds in the 
family treasury grew less and less. He 
began to worry, and got sick. 

Then I produced my little bank book 
and showed him what a really substantial 
sum I had saved in what he called drib- 
lets. I drew out enough to pay for medi- 
cines and groceries and a few other 
necessities. 

In a week or two our luck changed and 
my husband was back at work. It made 
me happy to think that we had weathered 
the difficulties without getting into debt— 
thus keeping faithfully to our original 
agreement. 





But actual necessities and emergencies are 
not the only things that inspire women to 
save. Witness the following note: 


Dear Manager: My name is not fa- 
miliar to you, but my cousin, Julia S., is 
one of your members. She has just bought 
the loveliest dark blue serge with money 
earned in your club. I’d like to begin 
work at once, if I may. By following 
Julia’s plan of saving part of my earnings 
each month, I’m sure that I, too, can have 
a new and pretty dress. 

A. N. B., Wisconsin. 


As you read this, are you conscious of a 
desire for a bank account of your own? Or 
would you like to earn money to spend as you 
please from day to day? The way to gratify 
your desire is open, for you can learn how we 
make money in The Girls’ Club by writing 
me and asking for full particulars. The in- 
formation will cost you nothing. 

It does not matter where you live or what 
your age or occupation may be. The work 
can be done in spare hours, few or many. 
Then why not write today to the 
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649 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














NEVER DREAMED I COULD 

MAKE MONEY SO EASILY,” 
writes Miss Eva Deeds of Iowa. “Why, 
I have made over $3.00 in 30 minutes 
just by calling up several of my friends 
on the phone and asking for their re- 
newal or new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman.” 


It’s So Easy 
To Earn Money Now 


ISS DEEDS’ opportunity is not limited to 30 minutes, or 30 
Extra money may be hers whenever she wants it. 
Scores of our representatives, busy men and women, are earning $1.50 
an hour or more. And like Miss Deeds, they find the work easy, | 
pleasant and always profitable. We havea place for youin your town. =|" 


months. 








You Need 


_No Experience 


You donot need previous experience 
to succeed. You do not need one 
penny of capital. And it makes no 
difference what is your age. If you 
are willing to try, simply send us 
the coupon. We will promptly mail 
you, absolutely free, everything you 
will need—we’ll even tell you what 
« to say to your friends—to earn, as 
you easily should do, an extra 
$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 a week. 




















The Curtis Publishing Company 
Gentlemen: 
Name 


Street Jat Jae 


Ae is 


City as 


' still a big opportunity for you to 


$5.00, ir 00, $25.00 a Week Extra 


TIME PROFITS / 


670 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


While I assume no obligation in asking, please tell me how I can make more money. 








Your Time 
Is Your Own 


Don’t you often have an hour or so 
in the afternoon which you could 
spend in calling on your friends and 
neighbors? And in the evening, a 
little leisure now and then? If you 
can find such odd hours, so much 
the better; if you cannot, there is 


profit, through using the telephone 
or talking to folks whenever you 
meet them. So mail the coupon! 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HAVE A THRIFT GARDEN 


“Every Dollar Saved Is a Dollar Earned.” 
Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds. A garden will save 
a large part of your cost of living. Large catalog of 
best varieties in Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds, 
Plants, etc., FREE. Write for it today. 

IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D, DES MOINES, IA. 


POULTRY (Miller’s American) GUIDE 


—tells all about chickens—care, feeding and raising for 
profit. Also describes IDEAL INCUBATORS, Hot 
Water and Electric—IDEAL BROOD- 
ERS—Coal and Oil Burning— Baby Chicks, FREE 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, Ill. 
POULTR Bigmoney. Mrs. Berry 
tells how in 144-page 
215 pictures, years of ex 4 
oe MT STA. “ rou with Poultry, 
incubators, BA. HICKS, etc. — 
derful book ar i only a nickel. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, lowa 
64 BREED Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese. 
Choice, _ -bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Ameri- 
a 6 s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 


uable 100-page book and catalog free. 
NEUBERT CO., Box 871, Mankato, Mina. 


BABY CHICKS fr 8 
7 100% Live arrival. 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25-$4.50 

00-$15. White or Brown Leghorns, 50-$7: 
100-$13; 500-$60, etc. Ten other breeds. Cata- 
log free. Bank references. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 546, Clinton, Mo. 


WEBER’S 2EST laying. BEST 


paying chickens, ducks, 
| ew and turkeys. 
oO 
























Fine pure-bred quality. 
wis, Eggs, Incubators at new low prices. 











¥ yeas experience. Large Catalog Free. 
W.A.Weber, Box53, Mankato, Minn. 















DIRECT 
Jrom the 
Ocean 
to You 


Delight your family with a real “Down 
East” fish dinner tonight. Get B & M 
Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. Try recipes 
on label, or write for free booklet of 
“Down East Recipes.” 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
90 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


1 FLAKES 


AT your GRocER’S 7 GROCER'’S 







































"‘BUR-TEX’ 


A marvelous innovation in rug manufacture. A 
surface of incomparable smoothness—a soft, 
warm, wool finish, pleasing to the eye and com- 
fortable to walk on. This rug establishes a new 
standard of service, beauty and economy. Noth- 
ing just like it has ever been made, or is likely 
to be made, outside of our factory. The process 
which requires special equipment is fully pro- 
tected by our patents. 


Bur-Tex rugs have more body than you will 
find in any but the highest priced rugs. The 
delightful softness and resilience bespeak pleas- 
ing quality. The rich duo-tone patent border 
effects and harmonious colorings make easy 
adjustments with any home decorative plans. 


They lie absolutely flat, never buckle, crumple 


She Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


week RUGS| 


or curl up at the edges. Bur-Tex rugs have 
been subjected to the severest tests in homes, 
hotel lobbies, offices, shops and public places 
where thousands of feet have trampled over 
them daily. They have demonstrated great 
durability in every try-out. 


They are easily cleaned. Just once over with 
the vacuum cleaner or a carpet sweeper and all 
dirt comes out, leaving them clean as new. 
Grease spots can be easily removed by the usual 
cleaning processes without injury to the rug. 
Used from front room to bath room—all through 
the house. 


Moths will stay away from Bur-Tex Rugs be- 
cause we use LARVEX, a moth proof Process 
—no odor—no stain—no harm. 


We invite the co-operation of dealers in helping us standardize Bur-Tex quality 
at moderate prices. Any reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal may be supplied 
through their local dealer or direct from our factory. Address Bur-Tex Dept. 11 


BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 7 Burlington, Wisconsin 


A Sample Rug 36” x 72" $5.50, post paid—return it if not satisfactory. 
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Youcan buyall the mate- 
rials fora complete home 
direct from the manu- 
facturer at big es 
on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 


iving room, dining room, 
ome. kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellarentrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


Be Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
— house; some with in- 


set. porches, grade and 
insi cellar entrances, 
twoand three bedrooms. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawings. Frei ht paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes— NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill cogey for 
FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 695. 


The ALADDIN Co., fiduican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


IRON GLUE 


AT ALL 5 &10 CENT STORES 


























HAIR NETS 3¢ each 


Best quality sterilized Human Hair Nets direct from 


the Factory to you at the following prices post paid:— 
ROUND CAP NETS. Full size single hair 35 for $1, 
double hair 25 for $1. Extra large size double hair 


18 for $1. Double Grey 10 for $1. 

LONG FRINGE NETS. Full size single hair 20 for 
$1, double hair 15 for $1. Double Grey 9 for $1. 

Send $1 note by registered letter and you will receive 
the goods by return mail. Be sure to state color wanted. 


EASTERN SUPPLY CO., Shanghai, China 











A Dignified Way for Women 
to Earn Money 


_ Sell the loveliest fancy dress silks in your spare 
time. We furnish samples and complete equipment 
without cost to you and pay a liberal commission in 
cash. Strictly high class: Write for details today to— 


FASHION TRADING COMPANY 
113-A Fifteenth St. West New York, N. J. 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 














—_ 
Ask foHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 









STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery {urniture. Prices very low. 
Moncy back if not satisfied. Style 

ook sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


Lane Pryant 38°5t. porter - NewYo 






















Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotel 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowde 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels Bale every whe ere. Write for 
FREE 


ity.” EB ByRATAENG 
tuaity. " LEWIS HOTEL AI 
SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D.C. 





























Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics, and 


sentatives make big money. Large 
book of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 























1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 
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Making Over the Dining Room 


(Continued from Page 22) 


fixtures and their treatment, for more dining 
rooms decoratively fail through these than 
through anything else. Is there a large glass- 
shaded light over the dining table—the sort 
that is either fringed or brass-bound? This 
must come down, and a covered frame must 
be used in its place. It is easy to make such a 
lamp shade at home, if an oval frame of wire 
is bought ready-made in the shops. This 
may be covered with plain silk, figured silk, a 
stunning and well-covered cretonne, a lining 
silver cloth which is not metallic, or a mer- 
cerized fadeless material. The material is 
fulled slightly to the top and bottom of the 
frame, if the frame does not slope; if it does, 
the material is sewed without fullness to the 
larger and lower edge, and the extra fullness 
that results is gathered evenly on the upper 
edge of the frame. The shade is lined, either 
with a plain material which may match or 
contrast, or with a figured material which 
may show through the outer covering when 
the light is on. Moss edging is one of the 
prettiest edge finishes, and this should be rvn 
at the top and bottom of the frame; it may 
be of a matching or contrasting color. Instead 
of a fringe, if it is desired that the shade be 
deeper, try an extended double edge of the 
outer material at the bottom, which hangs 
free of the frame and which is charmingly 
transparent. 

Care must be given to having the shade 
hung at the proper height over the table: It 
must not be so low that it is difficult to see 
those sitting opposite, and it must not be 
high enough to allow the inner light to shine 
in the eyes. 

In the case of side-wall fixtures, shield 
shades of silk or parchment create a de- 
lightful effect, and may work a miracle with 
unattractive fixtures. Candles may be used 
on the table at mealtime if desired, and these 
look better unshaded, though the sticks and 
candles should be selected with a view to their 
final height falling below or above the eye line 
of those seated at the table. Candles may also 
be used on the buffet, serving table or mantel. 

Another important factor in remaking the 
dining room is the arrangement of the buffet 
top, and of the tops of any other pieces of 
furniture in the room, including even the 
table. A crowded topheavy buffet can mar 
any dining room, and we still see this un- 
fortunate treatment, despite the fact that a 
few formal objects placed thereon give an 
effect not only beautiful but smart. Before 
considering what articles are advisable for 
this purpose, look at your sideboard itself. If 
it has a heavy uplifted top of its own, or even 
an attached mirror back, if possible remove 
this, as the finest and most effective buffets 
content themselves with an unattached mir- 
ror hung flat on the wall above them. The 
mirror should not resemble in shape the sort 
of mirror that used to be.attached to buffets, 
but it should offer contrast in shape, and 
should be of a somewhat classic design, such 
as would be placed above a mantel. 


The Old China (loset Goes 


ALL candles and a bow! for fruit, selected 

for their decorative color and plain lines, 
furnish a combination deservedly popular for 
the buffet top. A samovar and a pair of 
branch candlesticks in brass offer another 
choice, as do also a Sheffield platter and 
cake basket and Sheffield candlesticks. The 
cover used on the buffet should not be over- 
poweringly ornate, and while filet and cut- 
work are absolutely in form, sometimes there 
is a chance here for the cover of colored 
linen or silk. If any sort of cloth or runner 
is used on the table between meals it should 
be of a decorative color and simple effective- 
ness, and should cover only a part of the 
table top. 

In the list of easily accomplished aids to 
dining-room beauty there is nothing more 
important than the elimination of cut glass, 
too much china on parade, and ineffective 
objects in general. This includes the china 
closet, a sore subject with anyone who hates 
to admit that the overcrowded plate- glass 
type, always the source of so much owner’s 
pride, has gone out of style in favor of the 
closet showing very little door glass, through 
which extremely small expanse china selected 
for its stunning and decorative color is shown. 


If the old china closet is of a type suitable 


for the display of colorful and decorative 
china, this is one solution, provided little 
enough is used. But if it must be used to its 
full capacity, work a miracle by hanging 
inside the glass doors a curtain, cased top and 
bottom on rods or cords. 

Sometimes new drawer knobs, of the bet- 
ter sort used on fine furniture, may greatly 
enhance the appearance of unprepossessing 
dining-room furniture. These are easily 
changed, and are worth the trouble and 
cost. Sometimes a narrow-striped velours, a 
two-toned striped denim, a richly colored 
velveteen, a small-figured haircloth, or an 
upholsterer’s Jaspé sateen, in just the proper 
color, may be used for the re-covering of the 
seats of the chairs, with fine effect. Some- 
times the rug may be redyed a plain dark 
color or black. Sometimes a dining room 
becomes up-to-date by the use of table linens 
of colored linen or Jap crépe. 


The Curtains, Walls and Floors 


ND last, but not least, new curtains may 
always be counted on to work wonders. 
If the walls are plain, these curtains may 
be of a richly designed cretonne on a back- 
ground of color or black. If this material has 
been selected early in the remaking of the 
room, it will be found to be of considerable 
inspiration in creating the entire color 
scheme. If the room is dark, the curtain 
material should be chosen especially for its 
gayety and sunniness, but if the room is 
bright, a darker background may be se- 
lected. In the case of the dark room, yellow 
or orange will give the cheerful effect of sun- 
light, and in selecting the curtains this law 
should not be despised. To hang inside of 
the side drapes of cretonne, glass curtains of 
silk muslin in a decorative color—yellow, 
orange, old blue or peacock blue, jade green, 
or copper color—will be very effective. 

Dining-room walls may be papered or 
painted a plain pale tone extending without 
break to the ceiling turn, or they may be sub- 
divided into wainscot and upper wall. In 
the latter case the wainscot is fully two- 
thirds or three-quarters the height of the 
wall, preferably. The upper wall may be 
done in a very stunning figured paper, either 
dark or light; and the wainscot should be 
formed of a canvas covering, broken by nar- 
row wooden molding accents forming panel 
shapes, the whole painted a pale neutral 
color not darker than putty or French gray, 
or else in a deeper and stronger decorative 
color, such as old blue, olive or apple green. 
The wainscot should exactly match the room 
woodwork. Besides the finishes already sug- 
gested, the wainscot and the woodwork may 
also be as light as ivory or as dark as a 
natural waxed wood. 

The floor of the dining room may be 
stained in walnut, painted a decorative color 
darker than the wainscot, or it may be laid 
with a twelve-inch block linoleum, in a color 
combined with écru, effectively waxed. In 
the case of the former, if a new rug is 
to be selected it should be an unnoticeable 
two-tone in Wilton or Axminster; in the 
case of the latter, it must be of a plain color. 

Often it will be found that the trouble with 
the dining-room furniture is that it needs to 
be a more positive color. This is where 
painting steps in. Black, old blue, dull leaf 
green, cocoa, taupe and mustard yellow are 
suitable colors for dining-room furniture; and 
when the furniture is of the type suitable 
for painting, the new finish may be counted 
on to work the greatest miracle of all. 

When these changes, in whole or in part, 
accomplish the magically made-over dining 
room, there will be just two final tempta- 
tions—a screen and a new set of china. 
When you make your screen, do be smart 
and decide on one of the very tall paper ones, 
which, by the way, could match your upper 
figured wall, or else be a plain color or gold 
or silver. And when you get that new set of 
china, select without fail one of the new 
porcelains with very modern decorations of 
effective color and strong character. For 
these are the strong points of every good- 
looking dining room, and may be counted 
on to lend especial smartness to the room 
that is made over. 











Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wondselaity 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 


74 . 
Bering Clothes 





can prepare for success in 





the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“‘Making Beautiful Clothes’’ 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman's Institute can do for you. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE “| 
Dept. 138-B, Scranton, Penna. | 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “* Making eautiful | 
Clothes.’’ I am most interested in learning— 
O) How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes | 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
How to Design and Make My Own Hats | 
( How to Earn Money as a Milliner l 














Honest Tea is the 


Best Policy 


LIPTONS 


TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 








8 inches square 
x 5 inches high 


| MAKE ANGEL CAKE 


sata That Never 





ULD you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in 


Oo 
wet I'll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years—makes perfect cake every time—fail- 


ure impossible. I also send you my secrets of prize-winni 
Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, an 
many others. Cakes you make 


way are so superior 


that many people make $10 and more a week baking them 
for others or for hotels, country clubs, etc. Get my secrets, either 
to make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in 
town. Write your name and address on letter, postcard or margin 


Bay City, Mich. 


9 COLORS “ios GIVEN 












a this page and send to me for free particulars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 212, 





To acquaint every needle 
worker with our artificial 
£) Y silk 6-strand Embroidery 
g” Floss absolutely boil-proof 
we will send 9 colors free and 
postpaid to any lady sending 
only 25c for this 3 piece buffet set. 
, COLLINGBOURNE’S 
Boil-Proof 6-strand 
Artificial Silk Embroidery Floss 
has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen 
of silk. Buffet set is stamped on —= 
linen finish hedskin, size 12” x 36”. Send 
for your special bargain outfit today. 


A Collingbourne a. « 
F Dept. 1219 














BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare bs by as our beset 
met and prac- 
tical ponte yom ang religious 
and welfare workers. 

Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to a week. 


Twenty-three years under con- 
tinuous management. 12,500 


FR 
bv pereeangl Wy eay Ra botay for catalog and FREE lesson on 
t 


315 N. Main Street 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


estown, N. Y. 











MRS. E. S. CHILCOTT MADE $50.51 


IN A SINGLE WEEK 


You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress materials, Handkerchiefs, pony: etc. ae 
peace <= but not necessary. Write to-day for 
ree 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., Dept. 100, Binghamton, 1.Y. 
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For Meals 
For Emergencies 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in homes, 
for cooking meals in a hurry, lor bed and 
sick room emergencies, for breakfast be- 
fore kitchen range is hot, heating baby’s 
milk, water at night, heating curling and 
flat-irons— making soup, frying, boiling 
eggs, meats—thousands of uses. Stove 
folds flat, weighs 8 oz. No smell, smoke 
or dirt. 


Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 
25c to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
City, Dept. 81, and we will send stove, can 
of heat and extinguisher prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 

Send now while offer lasts. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
|For Winter Use | 


GENUINE 


RIHERN.OE” 


TRADE MARK REG 1921 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine Seal— 
ALASKA SEAL. 


Others are only imitations. NOR- 
THERN SEAL is the best imitation 
of the genuine article. NORTHERN 
SEAL is only the finest selected New 
Zealand LEPUS CUNICULUS. 

For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL Pierini Park 
Springfield Gardens, L. L, New York. 






















Screen Motif’ 
ew Coiffure 


Stylish and youthful. Becoming to Madame 
and Mademoiselle. Completes the dress of 
your hair—even if bobbed. A Ribbon of hair 
in beautiful quality—put on in a jiffy. No. 
77711. Price $4.50. Rare shades and Greys 
extra. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Curls as illustrated $4.85 per Set. 

On Request Free Catalog—Every Variety 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS. 


\_FRANCES ROBERTS CoO. J 








\ 100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 140, New York 
' _eeemerntinnmarniinr saan 
YARN SAMPLES FREE 


Peace DALE Mitts, 
Daopt. 102,25 Madsaen Qe, Hew York 


SEND me FREE cree 


| 120 Feauteful Samples 
Peace Dake Yann. 
4d te 27¢ roe § 


State. 


eee GE A HOTEL EXECUTIVE 


TEA ROOM or CAFETERIA MANAGER 
Earn U p To $4000 A Year. Hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs everywhere want trained women 
for executive positions. Our graduates are 
in demand use they are thoroughly 
prepared. You can easily qualify and earn 
good money, in pleasant surroundings— 
meals and often room furni 

Prepare at home in spare time. Cost moderate, 
terms easy. Write today for Free Booklet H-184, 
© Standard Business Training Inst. 
Carlton Court, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Do Your (hildren Play—or Go to the Movies? 


their careful control would seem a greater 
necessity even than that of the play itself.” 

The taking of infants to the motion picture 
auditorium is of course inexcusable. The ill 
ventilated auditorium, the alternating bright 
and dark lights, the clang of music, possibly 
liberal portions of candy to keep the young- 
ster quiet, followed perhaps by a ride in an 
automobile homeward late at night—this is 
the price many infants pay for their mothers’ 
desire for entertainment. That it is a price 
that will result in serious damage to the nerv- 
ous system of these children goes without 
saying, since it is a perfect orgy of overstimu- 
lation. 

No one will dispute that motion pictures 
of the proper type, given at the proper time 
and occasionally, with subjects suitable to 
the child mind, may be legitimate means of 
amusement, and this criticism is mainly lev- 
eled at the indiscriminate patronage of motion- 
picture theaters by children of tender years 
who need other and more beneficial play. 

What is said of the movies may be repeated 
with regard to the reading of magazines and 
of novels, the main interest in which consists 
of the nervous excitement in which the reader 
is kept as the result of working up of details 
of sex incidents and criminal episodes of vari- 
ous kinds. A good many parents are inclined 
to think that such quiet occupation must 
prove good for nervous individuals. Some 
doubtless are inclined to think that any oc- 
cupation with a book or magazine, any kind 
of reading matter, must be improving for the 
mind. Passional reading of any kind, however, 
may prove to be exactly of opposite effect. 


Games, fokes, {aughter 


6 pe home games and amusements of 
various kinds, common in old times, 
made much better modes of recreation than 
the movies or novel and magazine reading. 
Checkers, dominoes, backgammon, even par- 
cheesi, were all excellent forms of amusement 
with some mild excitement, rather pleasant 
social intercourse and attractive occupation 
of mind. Chess, usually thought to be too 
serious an intellectual pursuit to represent 
restful recreation, is much better for growing 
nervous persons than the excitement of the 
emotions, which has now become the com- 
monest element in young folks’ recreations. 

In recent years children have come to spend 
a good deal of time on the so-called funny pic- 
tures of the colored supplement. This seems 
particularly unfortunate, because the pictures 
themselves are nearly always lacking inartistic 
quality and the subjects of the jests are usu- 
ally practical jokes of one kind or another in 
which somebody suffers confusion and shame 
or is made the butt of physical violence or 
ridiculous accidents. The people who thus are 
made the objects of jokes are often elderly, 


Palm Beach Likes the Paris Mode for Accessories in Sets 


too, is of white silk crepe, the back section cut 
in one with the small belts to which fullness 
is attached at each side. The parasol—car- 
ried by a bracelet run through the ferrule— 
matches the hat of green organdie with a 
slashed brim and loops and rosette of green 
moiré ribbon, combined with green velvet. 
Second from right, page 34, a white linen 
frock is worn with a black duvetyn hat and 
scarf, red leather trimmed. The wife of Tur- 
*key’s leader, Mme. Kemal Pasha, had de- 
signed for her in Paris the brown suéde hat 
at extreme right which suggests the Turkish 
yashmak in its enveloping veil of brown chif- 
fon. This hat is comfortable while one mo- 
tors, and smart looking when the destination 
is reached. With it is worn one of Jenny’s 
recent successes, a green silk crépe, straight in 
line from neck to hem, with tucks at the knees. 
Another fashion this spring will see 
launched in full force is that of the short box 
coat of a color contrasting with one’s dress. 
At extreme left of page 35, one of these coats 
is shown in green duvetyn with the new col- 
Jar that is rather low in the back. It is worn 
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sometimes are parents, so that the sense of 
reverence and respect is almost inevitably 
sapped by the frequently repeated occupation 
of mind with such subjects. 

It is extremely important not to talk crime 
before children. They will hang around and 
listen faithfully and pick up all sorts of sug- 
gestions from the conversation of their elders. 
This represents indeed another reason why 
children should not be kept too much with 
grown-ups, but should do their playing largely 
with others of about their own age. There 
are certain dangers connected with that, be- 
cause some of the children have been listen- 
ing to what their elders said, and like to 
retell it to those of their own years. 


The Laughter of Children 


AUGHTER constitutes an extremely im- 
portant element in the recreation of chil- 
dren and should be encouraged in every 
way. From their very early years children 
laugh. The habit of laughing, and the having 
people around them who themselves are in- 
clined to laugh, and who therefore encourage 
the children in this very healthy exercise, is 
extremely important. For laughter not only 
exercises the lungs and the diaphragm, but it 
also produces at the same time an excellent 
massage of the liver. Children smile even in 
the earliest months of life, and they laugh well 
before the end of the first year, and this is as 
natural as can be. 

For children who are likely to be nervous, 
that is, for children who come in families 
where nervousness is already manifest, it is 
well to deliberately create the habit of laugh- 
ter by directing definite efforts in that direc- 
tion. It has often been said that if the 
corners of the lips are turned down one does 
not digest nearly as well as if they are turned 
upwards or drawn straight across, and this 
upward turn of the corners of the mouth can 
become habitual. 

It is important, however, that children 
should be encouraged to laugh even from 
their early years at the right things. Unfor- 
tunately the tendency in our time is toward 
laughing at a great many things that it would 
be better that children were not encouraged 
to laugh at. We all know how keenly chil- 
dren look for jokes in comic papers and how 
early they form habits in this matter; but 
if laughter encourages lack of reverence for 
older people, then it is unfortunate. 

When from very early years children’s 
minds become accustomed to associating that 
very pleasant and valuable function of hu- 
manity—laughter—with poor art and trivial 
jokes mainly founded on the infliction of pain 
or of indignities on other human beings, the 
consequences are likely to be lamentable. It 
will be difficult for them as they grow older 
to have an appreciation of good art or to 
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over white silk crépe, and the hat that tops 
it is of duvetyn—green in background and 
mottled with colors that seem to have been 
splashed on with a paint brush. Worth spon- 
sored the large, almost square hand bag in 
one of his openings. 

Recently when there appeared some new 
evening dresses with straw lace, it was fore- 
cast that straw would be a feature for spring 
trimming, and this seems to be the case. The 
tan duvetyn set, second from left, has pale- 
yellow straw flowers on the hat, and on the 
pocket at one end of the scarf. These tiny 
flowers resemble marguerites, but with white 
centers, and add the desirable touch of 
brightness to a brown plaid cashmere frock, 
cut on severely plain lines, with plain brown 
for the yoke and sleeves. Efforts are being 
made to introduce the high waistline shown 
on this dress, but it is difficult to dismiss the 
low one, because of the slim and youthful ap- 
pearance it gives. 

In the center is another scarf dress, this 
one with the scarf laid in plaits and slipped 
beneath the girdle. It is a Patou frock of 


associate their laughter with the really hu- 
morous things of life. 

It is to be regretted that a trivial burlesque 
has come to be the subject of humor in our 
time. The serial cartoon is occupied very 
often with slapstick humor or with the sug- 
gestion of the lack of character in mankind. 
Men have their faults, but a great many of 
them succeed in overcoming them, yet the 
weaknesses of mankind are made the subject 
of caricature until the young almost inevita- 
bly have the impression produced that weak- 
ness yielded to is the definite characteristic of 
human beings. When asked what temptation 
meant, the little girl said that it was some- 
thing you yield to, and that must be the im- 
pression produced on young folks by a course 
in the serial cartoons, especially when taken 
in daily doses or at least weekly bottlefuls. 

Very different from this laughter at the 
incongruities of mankind which almost in- 
evitably begets something like contempt after 
a time is the healthy, happy, hearty laughter 
of children in play with each other or with 
grown-up people of sunny, cheery, laughter- 
loving disposition. It does not take much to 
make a child laugh, and that is all the more 
reason why whatever does make it laugh 
should not be of a kind, in itself, degrading 
to human nature. Long ago Pope said: 


Behold a child by nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled witha straw, 


and the trifles of life will suffice to provoke 
laughter which should not be at the serious 
side of existence. 


The Essentials of Proper Recreation 


HE child’s recreation should be taken in 

free-hearted sport, whenever possible out- 
of-doors. This is extremely important for 
nervous children. Parents should see to it 
that hours of recreation are spent in games 
of various kinds and not at the movies, ex- 
cept occasionally and under careful super- 
vision; nor in reading, for most modern 
reading is disturbing and tends to make peo- 
ple neurotic. The more muscle exercise there 
is the better; the more the spirit of competi- 
tion and fun enters into recreation the more 
wholesome it is; but above all, the child 
should, as far as possible, have association 
with children of his own age, and together 
they should do things by the hour. 

Give children this opportunity and these 
conditions, and their own instincts will en- 
able them to get more real recreation than 
any amount of sport planned for them by 
grown-ups. When left to themselves their 
play. brings initiative and proper mental de- 
velopment, which is of great educational value 
since it gives them resources in themselves 
that are extremely precious for times of nerv- 
ous crisis later in life. 


brown silk crépe, with trimming of light tan. 
The sunny shades of brown and tan are espe 
cially good this spring, and the tendency 
seems to be to have a light trimming on a 
dark ground. The hat is a stunning red 
brown Milan with a moiré ribbon plume, 
made of one-and-a-half inch ribbon in loops. 

In Paris they have been wearing the 
bright short coats over dark brown or black 
dresses, and blotting-paper pink is a fa- 
vorite shade. Such a jacket, second from 
right, worn over black, has a novel belt of 
black leather fastened at left with four Chi 
nese tassels. The hat of matching pink linen 
is cross-stitched in Ukrainian design. These 
sharply turned-up hats are decidedly “in.” 

Renée’s frock of white crépe-back satin 
has the simplicity that only a perfectly made 
frock dare attempt. It is shirred at the waist 
and yoke and has a tiny peplum. The hat 
and matching parasol are black and white— 
a strong note for spring. Many loops of 
black grosgrain ribbon compose the trim- 
ming, the hat being of Tagil wee and the 
parasol of accordion-plaited chiffon. 
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' PHILIPSBORNS Book ¢ Styles 
for Spring and Summer-Sent Free! 


The latest and loveliest New York and Paris Styles make their initial bow to the 
women of America in PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book for Spring and Summer. These 


styles exceed in variety and surpass in beauty anything we 
have ever shown in previous seasons. 


In four million homes this beautiful book will be doubly welcome 
because it actually shows how to dress better for less money. 


Spring is just around the corner! Send the coupon or a postal NOW 
for your free copy of this richly illustrated Style and Shopping Guide. 
Remember, all PHILIPSBORN'S Styles are approved by Irene Castle, 
famed as the best dressed woman in the world. 


The Greatest Values in Our 33 Years’ History 
PHILIPSBORN'S Style and Shopping Guide is a real messenger 


of economy. Never in the long history of this Exclusive House of 
Fashion have we offered such a wealth of bargains, such generous 
measure of values, as have been assembled in its pages. This season 
PHILIPSBORN'S Style Book will set a new record in sales, in savings 
and in service to customers. 


Our money-back guarantee is your insurance of satisfaction. Whether you order the 
smallest item or a complete Spring outfit, you are assured full measure of honest value, 
backed by a real guarantee. If you are not satisfied with your purchase, we gladly 
refund every penny. We insist on taking all the risk. 


Send the Coupon Today 


This is your opportunity to secure a copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Style and Shopping 
Guide free of charge and without any obligation. Send the coupon for your copy at once. 
Or just send your name and address on a postal card, and mention this publication. 
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Six months ago, when I 
became President of 
PHILIPSBORN'S, I de- 
termined to make ours the 
very best mail order service 
in America. I have worked 
day and night toward that 
end and today I am proud 
to be able to say, that our 
service is unsurpassed. I 
sincerely believe that this 
time-honored institution 
which has always been 
first in values is now abso- 
lutely supreme in the mat- 
ter of mail order service. 


Cc ee ee ee ee 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 120, Chicago 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Spring and Summer Shopping Guide to 


__State. 






































Is there a greater 
war story t 





O tell the story properly it is 

necessary to go back more than 

half acentury to that wizard of 
the microscope and test tube, Louis 
Pasteur. In 1852 Pasteur discovered 
germs and subsequently proved that 
contagious diseases and the infection 
of wounds are caused by malignant 
bacteria. 


From then on medical science did 
its utmost to guard mankind from 
germ attack. During the next sixty 
years the new school of preventive 
medicine was born. Sanitation was 
developed. Hospitals were kept 
spotlessly clean. Instruments were 
sterilized. Rubber gloves were worn 
during operations. All known mi- 
crobes were studied and classified. 
By 1914 the medical profession felt 
that modern surgical methods could 
cope with and prevent infection of 
wounds. 


A Grim Disillusionment 


Then war engulfed the world, and 
oh, what a grim disillusionment 
followed! Early in that war—the 
greatest warin history—it became ap- 
pallingly clear that the goal pointed 
out by Pasteur had not yet been 
reached ; that man was still helpless 
before the savage, invisible, all-con- 
quering germ. 


The wounded poured into the 
Allied hospitals in overwhelming 
streams. Never in the history of 
warfare had there been so many or 
such wounds. The hospitals were 
thoroughly aseptic, no microbes 
could get in—the surgeons had seen 
to that—but the soldiers were cov- 
ered with the indescribable dirt of 
the trenches. A bullet, a shell frag- 
ment, a bayonet thrust would gather 
bacteria as it passed through the 
clothing and deposit them deep 
within the vital parts of the body, 
there to breed galloping putrefac- 
tion while the wounded man lay on 
the field or in a shell hole waiting 
to be picked up. A simple scratch 
from a barbed wire barricade in the 
morning developed into a pus 
pocket by evening and amputation 
or death frequently followed with- 
in the week. 
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What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre at the first Marne 
or of Foch at the second? Or the story of “They shall not pass” at Verdun? Is it 
the story of the first gas attack at Ypres? Or of Belleau Wood? Or of the Lost 
Battalion? These are all great stories of super-achievements on the field of battle. 


But a different sort of story stands com- 
parison with these. It concerns a side of the 
war the public knows little about. It is the 
story of a fight by the soldiers that the science 
of medicine called to the colors against a 
countless and implacable foe. The winning 
of that fight saved hundreds of thousands of 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antisep- 
tics. They found little or no help 
from what they had or knew about. 
In the years since Pasteur’s discov- 
ery, only two types of antiseptics 
had been developed. One was the 
mild non-poisonous type. All it did 
was to make the surface of a wound 
an unpleasant resting place for the 
wandering microbe. If the microbe 
had already started raising his myr- 
iad family, it could do no more to 
prevent it than so much rainwater. 
The other type was the poisonous 
burning disinfectant. Though it 
would kill germs, it would also de- 
stroy flesh and tissue. If introduced 
into gaping wounds at sufficient 
strength to destroy germs, it would 
eat through cells and membranes 
and create conditions as bad as the 
infection itself. In mild permissible 
dilutions these poisons were not 
powerful enough to check infection. 


The army surgeons were in despair. 
If it was a wounded limb, all they 
could do to stop the infection was 
to amputate. If it was an abdominal 
wound, death provided the only re- 
lief from the terrible agony of pus 
poisoning. Seventy per cent of all 
wounded were dying—not from the 
wounds themselves, but from infec- 
tion produced by the billions of 
germs that a wound contains. 


A Fearful Crisis 


In this crisis the Allied surgeons 
appealed to the scientific world. Back 
from the war hospitals through all 
branches of the medical profession 
came the cry: “Find, oh find us 
something that will check this fear- 
ful horror! We are helpless before 
such infection ; we must have some- 
thing to check it!”’ 


Among those who heard the call 
was the Franco-American surgeon, 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, who in 1912 had 
received the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine. Dr. Carrel, who was then serv- 
ing with the French armies, secured 
the assistance of the famous English 
chemist, H. K. Dakin. Backed with 
money and equipment provided by 
a great American philanthropic in- 
stitution, the two scientists went to 
work in an effort to find a new an- 
tiseptic. They experimented day and 
night, for every hour was precious, 
at first at Beaujon Hospital, Paris, 
and later at Military Hospital 21, 
Compiégne. They applied every 
available chemical to every known 


microbe that had shown itself in the 
war hospitals. They tried thousands 
and thousands of combinations. In 


_ an incredibly short time, when the 


magnitude of their task is considered, 
thetwo scientists made an announce- 
ment: ‘‘We think we have what you 
want”’, they said, “‘ Try it and see”’. 


The Turning Point 


The surgeons of the Allied armies 
tried it and saw. They saw the ful- 
fillment of the teachings of Pasteur. 
Here was the ideal antiseptic. It was 
non-poisonous and non-irritating. It 
could be used constantly in the deep- 
est wounds without harm, yet it 
would destroy bacteria with an effec- 
tiveness undreamed of heretofore. 
Man had beaten the germ at last! 


They named the new antiseptic 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor 
of its co-discoverers and put it to 
work in all the Allied hospitals. Its 
triumph was complete. It drove the 
horror and agony of suppurating 
wounds from those hospitals as sun- 
light dispels shadows. Where seventy 
per cent of the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than 
one per cent died from that cause. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 
alive and whole today would be 
hopeless cripples or under the soil 
of France if the Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion had not been found. 


Is there a greater war story than 


this? 
SEQUEL 


After the extraordinary success of 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution in the 
war zone, it was quickly adapted for 
hospital use throughout the civilized 
world. It has performed the same 
miracles for surgical and civil wounds 
that it accomplished in the wounds 
of war. But it is limited to hospital 
and professional use for the follow- 
ing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion is unstable, it will not “keep”. 
It has to be freshly made by experts 
every day and the mass of humanity 
has been denied its protection. 


Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world 
have been trying to stabilize the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, and Ameri- 
can chemists finally succeeded in 
doing so. This meant that Zonite, as 
the improved Carrel-Dakin Solution 
is called, would keep indefinitely 
and could be put up in containers 
ready for household use. 


Zonite has been distributed to 
druggists throughout the United 


wounded from torture and death during 
the period of the war alone. Since the end 
of the war it has saved uncounted thousands 
in addition. Its total saving of lives in homes, 
factories, hospitals throughout the civilized 
world will, as the years go on, amount to 
millions more. 


States as rapidly as possible. It has 
already supplanted the old-fash- 
ioned disinfectants or ineffective 
antiseptics in more than two million 
homes. It is also supplanting the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the great- 
est hospital and industrial first-aid 
stations of the country. 


Placed on the market little more 
than a year ago, Zonite is now guard- 
ing close to ten million people from 
infection and disease. 


Facts About Zonite 


Zonite is a colorless liquid that 
leaves no permanent odor. It is ab- 
solutely non-poisonous and non-ir- 
ritating. At dilutions of great ger- 
micidal strength it may be used on 
the most delicate membranes and 
tissues of the human body without 


harm. 


Byscientific laboratory tests Zonite 
has far greater germ-killing power 
than pure carbolic acid! It has more 
than 700 times the germ-killing 
power of Dobell’s Solution, which 
is the standard strength at which 
carbolic acid is used on the mem- 
branes of the body. Zonite may be 
used in a scratch or cut absolutely 
pure. 


By scientific laboratory tests, one 
bottle of Zonite has more germ-kill- 
ing power than ten gallons of 
peroxide! 


Leading surgeons unqualifiedly 
approve of the use of Zonite for 
wounds and burns as the most 
modern and effective preventive of 
infection and first aid measure. 


Physicians and health authorities 
are urging the use of Zonite as a 
mouth wash, throat and nasal spray 
as a preventive of colds and more 
serious contagious diseases. 


Dental authorities say that the use 
of Zonite as a mouth wash is the 
most effective home preventive of 
gum diseases, trench mouth and 
other oral infections known to 
dental science. 


The protection which this great 
war discovery brings to humanity, 
together with the latest approved 
methods of preventive medicine 
made possible by this new form of 
antiseptic, is described in “The 
Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home”. A copy 
of this book will be mailed free of 
charge upon request. Division ‘“‘B” 
Zonite Products Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York. 
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In the Flower Shop 


CUSTOMER: I want a few 

flowers to take to a friend, 

just a few, it’s only a mild 

attack of grippe I think—I ought 

to have taken her some before, I am 
afraid she’s almost well. 

FLorist: Some roses, madam? They are 
always acceptable. 

CustoMER: Well, I don’t know, how much 
are the roses? 

Frorist: Different prices,madam; there’s 
a very handsome rose, six dollars a dozen, 
General Pershing 

CustoMER: Oh, mercy no, that’s too 
much; I don’t believe it’s really anything 
more than a bad cold. I wonder why they 
always name them after generals. I don’t 
believe in coddling them How much 
are those buds? 

Fiorist: Those are three dollars a dozen, 
madam. 

CustoMER: Well, let me see, three of 
those would be —— 

FLorist: Seventy-five cents, madam —— 

CusToMER: But three times seventy-five 
would only be two-something, wouldn’t it? 

FLorist: Yes madam, but 

CustoMER: Never mind, of course you 
must know, you’re doing it all the time, 
you're probably right. But I’m afraid they 
don’t look quite enough. 

Fiorist: I can put alittle green with 
them, a few ferns, or 

CustoMER: Oh, no, I don’t care for ferns, 
I mean in the house; it’s different in the 
woods. But I have a friend who’s crazy 
about ferns, if she has any guests she always 
puts them in the fireplace. 

FLorist: Would you care for something 
in a plant, madam? We have some very 
pretty geraniums, and these small hydran- 
geas are quite a novelty. 

CusTOMER (going over to a table of hy- 
drangeas): I didn’t know those grew in the 
winter. I never like them, they sound so 
much like plumbing. 

Fiorist (to a man at the other end of the 
shop who is making up a wreath): Don’t for- 
get they want Rest in Peace on both sides 
if possible. 

THe Man: Did that lady telephone 
where them lilies was to go? 

FLorist: No; she just wrote on a card 
“She has gone from us,” but she didn’t 
leave no address, you’d better call her up. 
Now, madam, did you decide on something? 

CusTtoMER: Well, I was just thinking, 
carnations last so well, and I’m having a few 
friends for tea this afternoon, if I used them 
on the table they’d still be all right tomor- 
row to take to anyone, wouldn’t they? 

FLorist: Well, in a warm room, madam, 
of course there is a chance that —— 

CusToMER: Oh, I don’t keep my rooms 
hot at all; now my sister is just the opposite, 
she keeps hers too hot I tell her, but then 
she has neuritis very badly, and very little 
sun, it’s mostly in her arms, and they are 
rather dark and gloomy. 

'Lorist: A few carnations then? They 
—<_ to keep undoubtedly, they are strictly 
fresh. 

CUSTOMER: Some people don’t like that 
odor of cloves, but I always like it. My sis- 
ter, not the one with neuritis, she can’t bear 
the smell of them, but she has a very pe- 
culiar sense of smell, she’s always thinking 
there’s a rat in the wall or even in cake, the 
spice | mean. Well, I think I’ll take eight of 
those rose buds, that will be —— 

FLorist: Two dollars, madam. 

CusToMER: Oh, will it? Well, I can use 
some of them for my tea. (After a good deal 
of excavating in two bags and a small purse, 
she hands the florist the exact amount. As she 
goes out of the door she sniffs at the roses 
through the paper and says to herself): It will 
be just my luck to find she’s all well again. 

— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


What's the Answer, Fudge? 


N OLD Negro was charged with stealing 
a chicken, but the evidence against him 
Was not very clear. 

“You are acquitted,” said the judge. 

lhe old darky looked bewildered. 
_ “You are acquitted,” the judge repeated 
in kindly tones. 

“Acquitted?”’ repeated the negro. “Does 
that mean I hab to gib de chicken back?” 
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Fed Up 
or cA Cruise -Around the World 


(Being excerpts from three letters written by Mrs. 
George Lester, née Carrie Smithers, to her friend 
Ethel Anderson, of Salt Fork, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester are on their honeymoon, and are on a cruise 
around the world in the sumptuous triple-screw 
steamship Polonia, hand-picked and personally 
conducted.) 
GIBRALTAR. 

EAREST ETHEL: It seems only yes- 

terday that we said good-by in New York. 
The days go by like motion pictures. Such 


‘ wonderful days! It’s too unreal! Just think, 


four hundred and nineteen passengers on this 
great floating palace, and so charming and 
well adjusted to each other that it is like one 
great family picnic. Everyone seems to 
know everybody else as though they had 
grown up together. No clash of interest, no 
snobbishness, no intrusiveness—just a jolly 
party of people like ourselves. If the whole 
world could only be like that! Why can’t 
it? And the officers and crew seem to have 
been just ordered for us. The dear old cap- 
tain, with his genial bronzed face and his 
wonderful stories of the sea! And the nice- 
looking, wide-awake purser, at whose table 
George and I sit! They do everything to 
make us feel at home. The cuisine is simply 
marvelous. Such variety, such good old Eng- 
lish and tasty foreign dishes, so well served! 
And the ship is a prodigy of comfort and 
luxury. We went ashore in the Azores and 
had the day there. Oh, I wish you could have 
seen it all—the wonderful Old World houses, 
and the gorgeous palms and everything! I 
must not write any more, because some dear, 
dear folks want us to join them in a little 
deck game. 
COLOMBO. 

Dearest Ethel: Well, here we are, some- 
where, I’m not exactly sure, because I was 
never good at geography. George and I have 
just been discussing whether we should go 
ashore. We’ve seen so much—you do get a 
little tired of looking at things, no matter 
how wonderful. But I think we may go 
ashore to get some different food. Of course 
this on board is good, but one does tire of 
it—there’s a sameness. The passengers are 
all nice enough—we haven’t much in com- 
mon with many of them, naturally. There 
is one group which keeps itself apart as 
though they felt a little better than the rest 





of us—but I’m sure we don’t miss their com- 
pany. And there are the usual gossips, al- 
ways trying to make trouble. But of course 
we are having a glorious time. Only we do 
at times think of Salt Fork. . . . 


YOKOHAMA. 

Dearest Ethel: Well, we are just going to 
leave this place and go on to Hawaii. I was 
just talking with the captain—he’s a dread- 
ful old bore, but one must talk with some- 
one—and after he’d told me a silly old yarn 
about icebergs—for the twentieth time—he 
said we ought to be in San Francisco in 
nineteen days. It seems like three years 
since I saw you. I don’t see what people 
see about Japan. I hate it. And the people 
on board are so disagreeable and snappish. 
And the food—well, if we ever get back to 
Salt Fork! George and I agree that 
these people on board have the most dis- 
agreeable faces and manners in all the 
world. . . . Just think, four hundred 
and eighteen people—one old bore was left 
behind in Manila with some sort of silly old 
disease—and the only one I can talk to is 
my George, and George was saying that if we 
didn’t get home soon we’d be quarreling. . .. 
There goes the stupid old bugle—nothing to 


do but eat! 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Thoughts of Mrs. Amanda Entwistle 


IZ. STUBBLEFIELD hasn’t spoken to 
me for a week. She ast me to tell her 
the truth about her new suit. 

And I did. 

When a woman asts you to tell her the 
truth, what she really means is to tell her 
what she’s thinkin’ herself. 

“Don’t you think my evening gown’s a 
beauty?” says my niece, Alma. 

“Yes,” I says, “if it’s beauty that’s only 
skin deep.” 

The wind is tempered to the shorn lambs, 
the Good Book says. These here modern 
dressers must believe the ruling extends to 
calves too. 

People still keep talkin’ of hard times, 
spite of the fact that two can dress now on 
what it used to take to cover one. 

It ain’t that a yard of material goes any 
further than it used to. It’s just that women 
don’t care these days if it never gets there. 

—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 
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HECTOR THE PUP: ‘“‘WELL! WELL! JUST LISTEN! THIS MUST 
BE A HUMMING BIRD’S NEST”’ 


My Daddy 


Y DADDY’S awful funny. 

Every time there’s company 

My mother says, “‘ Now listen, pa, I 
wish for once you’d see 

How well you can behave yourself, 
and not disgrace us all, 

But serve the meal with dignity, and help 
me when I call.” 

My daddy always promises, “T’ll do it, ma.” 
But I 

Can always seea funny little twinkle in his eye. 


As soon as every one of usis seated in his place 

Dad takes the plates before him and, after 
saying grace, 

He drops the mashed potatoes with a plop! 
upon the plate 

That sounds so awful funny that I nearly 
busticate. 

Then everybody laughs but ma, though she, 
too, has to smile, 

And then she says, “With such a man how 
can you put on style?” 


Sometimes beforehand mother tells my daddy 
on the sly, 


“Don’t ask a single soul to have a second 


piece of pie. 

I’ve barely got enough to serve, as you can 
plainly see.” 

And daddy always promises as faithful as 
can be. 

But, gee! I guess his memory is weak or 
awful poor, 

For every time he’s sure to ask the folks to 
have some more. 


’Course mother has an awful time to look 
real nice, for she’s 

"Most scared to death someone will say, “I 
think I will, yes, please.” 

But no one ever gets a chance for, in his 
funny way, 

Dad says, “Oh, I forgot! Ma says we have 
no more today.” 

They laugh at that, but just the same nobody 
asks for more; 

And ma says later that she felt she’d drop 
right through the floor. 


On common days we always eat out in the 
kitchen, where 

It’s easier for mother, and we’d rather eat 
out there. 

As sure as we have company our cat comes 
in and begs 

By purring loud and walking round and rub- 
bing on our legs. 

Then dad looks down at him and says, “The 
cat is worried, dear; 

He cannot understand it why we should be 
eating here.” 


Whenever he says that to mother she gets 
awful, vexed 

And says, “I wonder what on earth that man 
will think of next!” 

Sometimes she gives my dad a kick, and then 
he yells out “Wow! 

Why, mother, are you kicking me? What 
have I done wrong now?” 

The men folks always laugh at that, but 
mother looks at me 

And says she trembles when she thinks what 
kind of man I'll be. 


When time comes for the folks’ to go, the 
women and the men 

Both keep repeating “Come see us” and 
“Now, do come again.” 

As soon as daddy shuts the door he says, 
“Well, ma, I guess 

They had a good time. Anyway, they know 
our street address.” 

Ma answers him quite sharply, “I think they 
surely do; 

And when they want amusement they can 
come and look at you.” 


But dad pays no attention; with a kind o’ 
funny look 

He always kisses her and says, “Gee, ma, 
but you’re some cook! 

Those men were jealous of me; I could see 
it in their eyes.” 

I don’t know why ma does it, but most every 
time she cries. 

And then she puts her arm round dad and 
sort o’ heaves a sigh; 

But ma can’t see what I can sce—the twinkle 
in his eye. —WALLACE M. Bay iiss. 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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LEARN 
DRESSMAKING 
Earn money at home 


EW easy method. In a 
few short weeks, right at 
home through the Woman’s 
Institute, you can learn how 
to make all your own clothes 
in the very latest style for 
a half or a third of what they 
now cost you. No tedious 
reliminaries. Your very first 
esson shows you how to make 
something pretty to wear. 


Earn $20 to $40 a Week as 


The course is so complete that you can earn good 
money as a visiting dressmaker, fitter in a department 
store, teacher, or open a shop of your own and be 
independent. Good dressmakers have never been 
in such demand as right now. Capable women get 
exceptionally good prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon to-day for 48-page booklet, ‘‘ Making 
Beautiful Clothes."’ It describes the courses in detail, 
tells how you can make your own clothes or go into 
business as a dressmaker or milliner. Write to-day! 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE I 
Dept. 38-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below: 

() Home Dressmaking 


O) Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking i 


C) Cooking 
Nam 





e 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 

































— Should be a 
ay) healthy, happy 
SY growing baby if 
y it has loving care, 
proper food and 


comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 

FREE Sample Case 

contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

Complete set of 17 patterns for baby's first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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CASH’S 3 doz. $12 6 doz. $2. 
WOVENNAMES 9doz.*252 12 doz.$3. 


Save Laundry Losses when Traveling 
Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


27th St. So. Norwalk, Conn. 



















The Little Gem Ear Phone will do 
this for you. It is small, comfort- 
able and convenient—can be used 
in company without embarrass- 
ment. Awarded gold medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Call 


or write for booklet. 
GEM EAR PHONE CoO., Inc. 
806 L. J. Marbridge Bidg. 
47 West 34th Street, at Broadway 
ew York City 
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GATES TOURS to EUROPE 


30 to 80 days, $425 and up. Sailings from May to 
September. These Tours are planned by skilled 
experts with over thirty years of successful ex- 
perience. Write for booklet E 1. 


GATES TOURS -— Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ndon Paris Rome 



















Maternity 


Ma teeniry apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion, This Book sent FREE. Write today. 








[fone Bryant 43.2%; % NewYork 
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Professional 


AWYER (examining talesmen): What is 
your business? 
BENJAMIN B. BEEzLEY: I’m a juror. 


Everybody's Night School 


INKLE: It’s remarkable how attend- 

ance at the movies keeps up, isn’t it? 

TwINKLE: Nothing extraordinary about 

it—there are enough people writing sce- 
narios to fill all the picture houses. 


What is H. (.. L. to an-Animal? 
USTOMER: What? Five hundred dol- 


lars for a coat? 
FURRIER: 
furs have increased in price. 


CusToMER: Why should they? It doesn’t 


cost the animals any more to live. 


The world is so topsy-turvy since the war 
that it would surprise us not in the least if 
the ground hog should come out and look 


You must remember, ma’am, 


for his shadow on Saint Swithin’s Day. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the March issue be- 


” 


fore it is **sold out. 


We cannot begin subscrip- 


tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 


riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 


not received. ] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 


Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 


CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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Do You Need 
Money? 


I'll Tell You an Easy 


Write 
to Me 






Way to Have More 
Money to Spend 
Are you one of 


the thousands who 


have a vital need 
for more money— 
to properly bring up 
your family—to Day 
off a mortgage or 
buy a home—to edy. 
cate your children—to properly clothe yourself? 


We Have Helped 30,000 Women 
and can help you. Have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representa. 
tive and selling our World's Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear—a complete line—to your friends and 
neighbors. We will show you—as we have shown thousands 
of others—how to obtain a comfortable income and have 
your own money to spend. Hundreds of our representatives 


Earn $100 to $250 a Month 


Thousands of others have modest but steady incomes for 
part time work. Youcandothe same. With our help youcan 
quickly and easily build a permanent, profitable business, 

° We will send you our beautiful illustrated cat- 
Write today alog showing howeasy it is to become a World's 
Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries, 


We Have Been in Business for 29 Years 


WORLD’S STAR KNITTING CO. 
DEPT. 30 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


J, WY Yi, Ly. Ao 
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Thit Extra De ne Ch 


It comes to literally scores of our subscription 
workers—almost as soon as they send us a 
coupon like the one below, and discover how 
easy, pleasant and profitable it is to represent 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. You should send 
us this coupon. It'll bring you something to 
smile about. 









The Curtis Publishing Company 

669 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Though I assume no obligation in ask- 
ing, what is your cash offer? 


Name. 





Street 


a 
co a 


High School Course 
in 2 Years — —— 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 
the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-253 Drexel Av. & 58th St. ©A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 

















You can complete this 



















SIZES 
EATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


Cure SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 
A 
D 


LL or (UNITED ROYALTIES ©RP 
EALERS _ 1833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


establish a good business of your 
YOU CAN own by taking the agency for 
our line of Aprons and Piece 
Goods. Easily sold. Good profits. Experience unneces 
sary. Samples free. Exclusive territory. Write now 


DELMAR CO., 1478 Williamsbridge Road, New York 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prot- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Jrite for free booklet, ‘Cooking for 


Profit.”’ American School of Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 


PLEASANT WORK~—GOOD PAY 
Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS F ABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make goo:! money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
719 Fitzcharles Bldg. TRENTON, N. J. 


GO INTO BUSINESS Ferxeurs 

Establish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your conimunity. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. E ither 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Deas 
put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orance, N.J. 


STUDY NURSING Fsecoir 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies AY How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE 
T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


100 Engraved Announcements $ 10.50 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 

not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and servic: —_ 
‘or latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved \ is 


us f > Se 
ing Cards $2.25. Royal vingCo., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., 


BUY DELICIOUS N. J. APPLES 
20 Ib. box Ex.-Fancy delivered. Staymans, Rome, Banana, 
Paragon, Red & den Delicious, straight or mixed. 
East of Miss. River send $2.50. Money order or check: 
B. H. REED & BROS. Hightstown, N. J- 
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Across even the dingiest rug The Hoover beats, sweeps and cleans an 
immaculate pathway. It gets all the dirt. It cleans things clean! 
Won’t you let The Hoover help you do your work, and keep your 
home as it should be kept? It pays for itself over and over again 
in the added life it gives to rugs and carpetings, not to mention 
the time and energyit saves. You can afford The Hoover. Any one 
of our Authorized Dealers will sell you the new model with its ten. 
added features on such easy terms that its purchaseis no burden atall. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton Ontario 
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((HILDHOOD’S kaleidoscope never waits and 
rarely repeats. 


Have your Kodak ready! 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., zie Kodak City 
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INVIFES YOU 
to try these recipes 


or NOVEL DESSERTS 








£\»5 


IT IS OUR PURPOSE, IN A SERIES OF PAGES SUCH AS THIS, TO INTERPRET THE SPIRIT OF AN ORGANIZATION WHICH IS DEEPLY CONCERNED WITH YOU IN YOUR DAY-IN- 


DAY-OUT PROBLEM OF “FEEDING THE FAMILY WELL.” 


WE BELIEVE YOU WILL FIND THIS PAGE HELPFUL, LIKEWISE THE ONES TO COME. LIBBY, M¢NEILL & LIBBY 











Write Me 


you're going to have a 
[ party in honor of Saint 

Patrick, and you want 
some new ideas on how to 
decorate and what to serve, 
write me today. Besides sug- 
gestions for appropriate re- 
freshments I will gladly tell 
you of some decorative touches 
and favors I’ve discovered, as 
Irish as shamrock, easily 
made or cheaply bought. 


oS 


| ‘you're looking for sur- 
prises in salads and des- 

serts you should have our 
recipe booklet, “Libby's Lus- 
cious Fruits.” I will send it 
to you free upon request. 


\ 


/ ‘you have concocted some 
new dish with any of the 
libby Foods, won't you 


tell ne how you make it so 
that I can try it too? 


os 


| ‘vou like these pages, or 
if you have any sugges- 

tions for bettering them, 
I'd appreciate your telling 
me a personal letter. They 
are your pages, you know, and 

ant them to be of real 
Service to you. 


‘Yon Nats Ladin 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, MfNeill & Libby, 
152 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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EW desserts! Of course your family never 

objects to pies and cakes. Yet, stop to 
think of it, you Aave used your old standbys 
pretty regularly week after week this winter, 
haven’t you? And good though they’ve been, 
they lack the zest of a surprise. Even for you 
to make them has become, no doubt, a tire- 
some task. 


Then, too, when guests come it’s almost a 
necessity to have something new. If it’s 
wholly new then it is fun for you and a coup 
de grace for your dinner. 


So, this month, we are sure you will welcome 
the suggestions on this page—for fruit desserts 
that are unique in form, unique in flavor. 


California’s finest fruits with 
all their natural flavor 


They’re made with canned fruit, but with 
Libby’s, and that means extra goodness 
because these Libby Fruits are not simply 
ordinary kinds canned in large quantities. 


For, when we started to pack fruits more 
than fifteen years ago we were mindful of the 
ideal upon which the Libby organization was 
so wisely founded many years before that— 
an ideal of packaging each product right 
where it was found at its finest. Our purpose 
was to make easily available to housewives, 
at any time of year, fruits of a finer quality. 


Finding fruits of surpassing texture and 
flavor growing on the Pacific Coast we placed 
our kitchens there, right in the orchards, so 
that we might pick the fruit at the moment of 
perfect ripeness and sea/in all the natural flavor. 


So it is that now, through your grocer, we 
offer you these perfect peaches, apricots, 
cherries and pears for your new desserts. 


Try these new Libby delights 


Peacu Merinouss. Fill the centers of Libby 
Peach halves with nut meats, cover with a 
meringue made of one stiffly beaten egg white 
and two tablespoons of sugar, then brown 
quickly in a hot oven. Delicious! 


Apricot Nests. Cut out small baking powder 
biscuit, place half of a Libby Apricot on each, 
sprinkle with sugar and bake in a hot oven. 
Serve with the apricot juice and whipped 
cream. Very tempting; very delectable. 


Apricots develop wonderful flavor in California’s 
sunshine—and we catch it all in the Libby can 


Libby’s Cherries are the very 
ick of the crop, unusually 
large, firm, and of exquisite 

flavor. Try them in this tem pt- 
ing dessert; see recipe above 














Princess Pears. Boil one cup sugar with one- 
third cup water until a hard ball will form 
when dropped in cold water. Pour over one- 
half cup chopped dates and one-third cup 
chopped nuts. Mix well. Fill halves of Libby’s 
Pears with this, top with whipped cream and 
you have a dessert that’s sure to win compli- 
ments from your guests. 


Cuerry Custarp. Mix two cups milk, one- 
half cup sugar, one teaspoon vanilla and three 
slightly beaten eggs, adding a pinch of salt. 
With this fill buttered custard cups half full, 
filling to top with Libby’s Cherries, Place 
the cups in a pan of hot water and bake till 
custards are firm in the center. Serve with the 
cherry juice. There is a treat for your family. 


recipe 







Fineness of texture, richness 
of flavor distinguish these 
‘ ears of Serena he iy 
‘ect pears are ne or ti 

ipe above 


You will really need Libby's Peaches for this dessert—firm, 
unblemished halves that are dripping full of flavor. For the 
peaches are conspicuous even though each half, according to 
the recipe below, is to hide a treasure beneath a jaunty cap of 
browned meringue. 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s Peaches. They come only in 


cans like that at the left—with the blue triangle label and the 
name Libby’s in red script above it. 


Many other suggestions for tempting des- 
serts and salads are contained in our booklet, 
“Libby’s Luscious Fruits.” Ask for it; it’s free. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
102 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Seven ways to use the extra juice 


One of the distinguishing features of Libby’s 
Fruits is the richness of the syrup in which 
they are packed. It’s the pure juice of the 
fruit thickened with sparkling cane sugar. 


In making these desserts and others you 
will, of course, have some of this delicious 
juice left over. There are many fine uses for it. 


With the addition of a small amount of 
lemon juice it makes a punch of wondrous flavor. 


It may be frozen with a little lemon juice 
and served as an ice. 


Thickened slightly with flour or cornstarch 
it makes an ideal sauce for puddings—bread, 
rice, tapioca, cornstarch and simple plum 
puddings. 

With some of the fruit cut in small pieces, 
and without additional sugar or thickening, it 
makes delicious sundaes out of plain ice cream. 


Add it to gelatine with small bits of left- 
over fruit and you easily have another tempt- 
ing dessert. 

Serve it as a sauce on dry cake, topping it 
off, if you care to, with a small amount of 
whipped cream. 

Left-over fruit may be cut up and used for 
fruit cocktails or fruit cups. 
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—and many other uses for 


FAB 








Use FAB for baby’s garments which must be 
clean and soft. Baby Hospitals advise boil- 
ing diapers to prevent rash. 





Thin hosiery wears better if washed often. 
With FAB you need not rub. Do not dry 
over radiator or stove. 





FAB suds do not run colors that are fast in 
plain warm water. With FAB the finish of 
fine materials is preserved. 








Delicate china and glass washed with FAB 
are shiningly clean. And your hands stay 
soft and smooth. 





FAB makes thick shampoo suds by reason 
of its cocoanut-oil. Rinses easily and leaves 
the hair soft and glossy. 











COLGATE & fo. Dept=H. 


199 Fulton Street 
New York City 





Iam enclosing 4c in stamps. 
Please send me my box of 
FAB. My grocer is out-of it. 
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There is a Better Way to 
Wash. Woolens this Winter 


Any soap will take dirt out. But only certain qualities in 
soap will preserve the flexible, natural texture of fine woolens 
—and their fluffy warmth, too. 


FAB, the cocoanut-oil soap flakes, makes soft, silky suds that 
flow freely back and forth through the cloth without rubbing. 
FAB dissolves completely so that it rinses all out—there are no 
bits left to stick to the threads and spot or mat them. The dirt 
is all rinsed out too, and the fresh, new look of the material 
is restored. 


This winter, with the vogue for knitted frocks, suits and other 
garments, it is more important than ever that you know how 
best to wash your woolens. 


The only way you can find out how good FAB is, is by using 
it. You can do this easily. If your grocer happens to be out 
of FAB today we will supply you ourselves. Simply send the 
coupon below for a box of these modern soap flakes, enough for 
several washings of your fine woolen things. 


A New Help is Now Offered You 


If you have any puzzling questions about how to wash this 
or that article, let us advise you. Our answer to your letter 
will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing. Until today, science and trained experience have 
offered you little or no direct personal help in such 
matters. Now, your own washing problems will be answered 
directly by this great soap house, established more than a 
century ago. Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department H, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 








